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*  TiMON  OF  Athens^  The  story  of  the  Misanthrope  is  toW 
in  almost  every  collection  of  the  time,  and  particularly  in  two 
books,  with  which  Shakspeare  was  intimately  acquainted ;  the 
Falact  of  Pleasure,  and  the  English  Pktarch.  Indeed  from  a 
passage  in  an  old  play,  called  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,  I  con- 
jectilre  that  he  had  before  made  his  appearance  oa  the  stage. 

FilBUBR* 

The  passage  in  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,  or  TasquU  and  JTa- 
therine,  l60l,  is  this: 

"  Come,  I'll  be  as  sociable  as  Timon  of  Athens.'* 

But  the  allusion  is  so  slight,  that  it  might  as  well  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Plutarch  or  the  novel. 

Mr.  Strutt  the  late  engraver,  to  whom  our  antiquaries  are  under 
no  inccmsiderable  obligations,  had  in  his  possession  a  MS.  play  on 
this  subject.  It  appears  to  have  been  written,  or  transcribed, 
about  the  year  16OO.  There  is  a  scene  in  it  resembling  Shak- 
speare's  banquet  given  by  Timon  to  his  flatterers.  Instead  of 
warm  water  he  sets  before  them  stones  painted  like  artichokes, 
and  afterwards  beats  them  out  of  the  room.  ^  He  then  retires  to 
the  wopds^  attended  by.  hi^  faith&l  stewasd,  who,  (like  Kent  in 
King  M^a0  fatt  |is|ui^d  himself  to  eontiiiiiehli  fervi<les  'to  his 
master.  Timon,  in  melast  Act  is  followed  hy  his  ickle  mistress, 
&c.  after  he  was  reported  to  have  discovered  a  hidden  treasure  by 
digging.  The  piece  itself  (though  it  appears  to  be  the  work  of 
an  academick)  is  a  wretched  one.  The  persona  dramatis  are  a« 
follows : 

''  The  actors  names. 
"  llmon. 

*'  Laches,  his  faithful  servant. 
**  Eutrapelus,  a  dissolute  young  man. 
"  Gelasimus,  a  cittie  he)rre. 
*'  Pseudocheus,  a  lying  travailcr. 
*'  D^eas,  an  orator. 

"  Pfeij^gurus,  a  covetous  churlish  ould  mam 
*'  Hermogenes,  afidler. 
''  Abyssus,  a  Usurer. 
*'  LoUio,  a  cuntrey  downe,  Philargurus^  sonne. 

•'  sSippus,  }  ^^"^  ^^^^  philosophers. 
- "  Grunnio,  a  lean  servant  of  Philargurus. 

'^  Obba,  Tymon's  butler. 

*'  t^oedio,  Gelasimus  page. 

*'  Two  Serjeants. 
.  ^'  A  sailor. 

*'  Callimela,  Philargurus  daughter. 

"  Blatte,  her  prattling  nurse. 

"  SCENE,  Athens."  Ste^v^ins. 
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Shakspeare  ondoabtedly  fbnDe4  this  p^  on  the  passage  in  Flu- 
tarcfa*s  lAft  of  Antony  relative  to  Timon,  ^nd  not  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  novel  of  the  first  vdume  of  Pointer's  Falace  (f  Pleasure ^ 
because  he  is  there  merely  describbd  4  at^ '' ^  man^iater,    of  a^ 
strange  and  beastly  nature^*'  without  any  cause  assigned ;  ixdiereaK  ) 
Plutarch  ^tinusfafd  dot  .author  with  thefQllowiQghinl  to  work  upon ;  ; 
''  Antonius  forsook  the  citie^  and  compante  ofhis  Jfriendes^— say- 
ing, that  he  would  lead  Timon*s  life^  because  he  had  ^  Tdte  wtomg  < 
ofi^:ed  him»  tha^  y/im  ofljbv^d  uQto  Tim^nj  mifo^J^jt^^i^T* 
Jidness  of  those  he  had. done  good  tm<o,  and.whofn  he  tookt  to  be  his ^ 
friendes,  he  was  angry  with  all  men,  and  would  frust  no  man" 

To  the  manuscript  play  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens^  ourauth^r^ 
I  have  no  doubt,  was  also  indebted*  fo^  soma  otherxipaanittantfwi. 
Here  he  found  the  ^thful  steward,  the  banquet-scpne>  andtbf  ; 
story  of  Union's  being  possessed  of  g^t  sums  of-gold  whidi  h^  1 
had  dug  up  in  the  vrooda :  a  circumstance  which  he  c^uld  not  have 
had  fix>m  Lucian,  there  being  then  no  translation  of  the  dialogue 
that  relates  to  this  subject. 

Spon  8^89  there  is  a  building  near  Athens^  jretiTemainhig^rpaUed] 
Timon' sTaweK^ 

Timon  if  Athens  was  written^  I  imagine,  in  thjp  year  161O. 

Mai.09B« 


VOL.  VII. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Timan,  a  noi/e. Athenian. 

Laicius,        1 

Lucullus,      iXorrf^,  and  Flatterers  of  Timon, 

SempronmSy  j 

Ventidins,  one  of  Timou*sfaIse  Friends. 

Apemantus^  a  churlish  Philosopher. 

Alcibiades,  an  Athenian  General. 

Flavins,  Steward  to  Timon. 

Flaminius,! 

liucilius,    [ Timon's  Servants. 

ServiliuSy  J 

Caphis, 

Hiilotns^ 

Titus,  yServants  to  Timon's  Cremtors. 

Lucius,  .. 

Hortensius,    J 

Two  Servants  of  Varro,  and  the  Servant  of  Isidore 

two  of  Tlmon's  Creditors. 
Cupid  and  Mashers.     Three  Strangers. 
Poet^  Painter  J  Jeweller  ^  and  Merchant. 
Jin  old  Athenian.     A  Page.    A  Fool. 

rp.        A       \  Mistresses  to  Alcibiades. 

Other  Lords,    Senators,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Thieve^^ 
and  Attendants. 

SCENE,  Athens ;   and  the  Woods  adjoining. 

>  Thryniai]  (or  as  this  name  should  have  been  written  by 
Shakspeare,  Pkryne,)  was  an  Athenian  courtezan  so  exquiately 
beautiful,  that  when  her  judges  were  proceeding  to  condemn  her 
for  numerous  and  enormous  offences^  a  sight  of  her  bosom  (which 
as  we  leara  from  Quintilian^  bad  been  arSilly  denuded  by  her  ad* 
vocate»)  disarmed  the  court  of  Its  severity,  and  secured  her  li& 
from  the  sentence  of  the  law.    Steevens. 
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TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


ACT  r. 

SCENE  I.    Athens.    ^  Hall  in  Timon*s  House. 

Enter  Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller,  Merchiint,  <irfd^ 
Others,  at  several  Doors. 

Poet.  Gffod  day,  sir.  .  ' 

Pain.  *     I  am  glad  you  are  well. 

Poet.  I  have  not  seen  you  long;  How  goes  the 
world? 

Pain.  It  wears,  sir,  as  it  grows. 

Poet.  Ay,  that*s  well  know^ 

Butwhat  particular  rarity?  what  strange,  .^^^t 

Which  manifold  record  not  matches?  See,  ^ 

Magick  of  bounty!  all  these  spirits  thy  power 
Hath  conjured  to  attend.    I  know  the  merchant. 

Pain.  I  know  them  both;  toother's  a  jeweller. 

Mer.  O,  *ti8  a  worthy  lord! 

Jew.  Nay,  that's  most  fix*d. 

Mer.  A  most  incomparable  man;  breathed,  as  it 
were,^ 
To  an  untirable  and  contftiuate  goodness: 
He  passes.^ 

Jew.  I  have  a  jewel  here. 

'— — breath*d,  as  it  were,']  Breathed  is  inarcd  bjf  amstant 
practice;  so  trained  as  not  to  be  wearied.  To  bVeathe  a  hotse^  is 
to  exercise  him  for  the  course.    Joiinsok^.     •  ' 

>  Ht  passes.]  i.  e.  exceeds^  goes  bejrond  common.bounds.  • 

C2 
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6  TIMON  Ol?  ATHENS. 

Mer.  O,  pray,  let's  s^e't:  For  the  lord  Timon, 

sir? 
Jew.  If  he  will  touch   the  estimate:'   But,    for 

tbat^--^ 
Poet  When  we  for  recompense*  have  praised  the 
vile. 
It  stains  the  glory  tn-tkd^t-happy  verse 
Which  aptly  sings  the  good. 
Mer.  *Tis  a  good  form. 

[^Looking  at  the  Jewel. 
Jew.  •  And  rich :  ,\he^e\48  a  ^vafcef,  Icwg^c  jp^. 
Pain.  You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some  de- 
dication c 
To  the  great  lord.                        '     . 

Poet.  A  thing  sKppM  idly  from  me. 

Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oo2es      » 
From  wJ^i«i/ce  *tis  nourished:  The  fire  i'the,:f|yit 
i  Show&.npt)  tilUtbe  stryqk;  our.jgep^^flfime 
Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  curcfj^^  ,flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes.*  liV^tJaayeyqat^er^'? 
,Pain.  Jl  picture,  /sir. — And  when    coni^ -jour 

bopkifoKth? 
Poet.  Upon  the  heels,of  »my  pr^?f?j|taiei?t,  jSir. 
Let Vsee  your  pi^ce.  • 

Pain.  .  ^Tj'is  ajgQ^p^(fp,. 

Pae^  So, 'tis:  this, cpwiea  <?^  well  apd lex^pcAl^nL 
Pain.  Indifferent. 
'     ^oet.  Admirable:  How  this  gi^ce 

^  —  touch  the  estimate:'}  Come  up  to  the^pi^. 

*  W/ien  ice  /or  jrecowy^/^,  Jjcc.]  ^t  ^ifl^t  ^iMe  ;5M)pf55e^4|ie 
poet  busy  in  reading  iniiis  own  work^  and  that  ^^e^  three  llp^s 
are  the  introduction  of  the  poem  addressed  to  Timon^  wludi  he 
afterwards  gives  the  FaU!|^]:;an.'acCQji^Qf.  .ffViiiBURT^N. 

*  and,  like  the  current,  flies 

Each  ,b<mnd  it  cjhafes,]  This  j».ml)^;of  ^inQou^jjif^jis  im^es^ 
seems  to  have  been  depijjned,  and  put  ,1nio  tjiie.  fnfltutlT  of  t^e 
^Poetaster,  that  the  reader  niight'appreciatehi^^ 
guage  rtierefore  shqvild^  not  W  c.Qpsiaered(^in  tnejabstract.  ■ 
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TJMON  OFAJTHBB^a.  7 

Speaks  his«ownrstiuidrng<  ^a<^  a>  mental  powar 
This  eye  shoots^Ofttef  howb^g  imagmatioa 
Moves  initfaU4ipl>  to  the  dumbnessioC  thd;  gesture 
One  mighttintorprtt; 

Pain.  Itisdipretty  moekingiof  tbelife. 
Here  is  a  tDuch;  *  IsJt  giood  ? 

Posti  rilsajrofit,. 

It  tutors  natlu^:  artifknal  strife^ 
Lives  in  theses  tondkes^  Ibrdiet  than  lifew 

Enter  certain  Senators^  andpass&ver. 

Pain.  Hbw' this  lorrd's  followed ! 

Poet.  The  senatorfi^  <)£  Athens  :^— Happy  men ! 

PamMiQok^  morel 

Poet.  You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of 
visitors. 
1  have,  in  this  rough  work,  shap'd'out  a  man. 
Whom  this.bencatE  world  doth  embrace  and  hug 
With  amplest  entertainment :  My  free  drift       , 
Halts  not  particularly,^  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  wax:*  no  levelFd  malice^ 
InfectS/Que  comma  in  the  course  I  hold; 
But  flies  aa  eagle  flight,  bold,  and^forth  on, 
Leaving  no  tract  behind. 

Pain.  How  shall  I  understand  you? 

Poet.  ril  unbolt*  to  you. 

^        ^OKti/ifiiid  strife-*-]   Strif^e  is  tlie  contest  of  art  with 
nature. 

7  Halts  not  particularly i"]  My  design  does  not  stop  at  any  single 
chtfader,    Joni^soiNy 

^  In  a  wide  sea  qf  was*']  Anciently  they  wipte  upcn  waxea 
ta^es  with  ao  iroi>/8^^. 

9 no  levelled  malice,  &c.]  To  level  is  to,  aim,  to  point  ths . 

shot  at  amai^.  $bakipf9M^*s  jneaoing  is»  no^r  poe^Oi  i>  not  a  satire 
written  with  any  particular  view*  or  koeilei  at  axiy  single,  perscft; 
I  fly;lU^€^«aje9cle  i^tpthegenend  expanse  of  life,  and  leave  not, 
by  any  private  niischief,  the  trace  of  my  passag^e. 

^  T II  unbolt^}  rUopen^rUexplai^    JoJiiiSQN. 
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8  TIMON  OF  ATHENS. ; 

You  see  bow  all  coiiditionS)  boirall  minds,   ' 
(As  welF  of  glib  and  slippery  creatures;  as 
Of  grave  and  {tustere  quality,)  tender  down 
Their  services  to  lord  Tlmon :  bis  large  fortune^ 
Upon  bis  good  and  gracious  nature  banging, 
Subdues  and  properties  to  bis  love  and  ten^ince 
All  sortsf  of  beart5;^yea,  from  tbe  glas8-£ic*d  flatterer' 
To  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  better 
Than  to  abhor  himself:  even  he  drops  down 
Tbe  knee  before  him,  and  return*  in  peace 
Most'ricb  in  Timon's  nod.  * 

Pain.  '  I  saw  them  speak  together. 

Poet.  Sir,  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hill, 
Feign'd  Fortune  to  be  throned :  Tbe  base  o*tbe  mount 
Is  rank'd  with  all  deserts,'  all  kind  of  natures, 
TMt  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states:*  amongst  them  all. 
Whose  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  fix'd. 
One  do  I  personate  of  lord  Timon's  frame, 
Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her; 
Whose  presditt  grace  to  present  slaves  ^nd  servants 
Translates  his  rivals. 

Pain.  *Ti$  conqeivM  to  scope.* 

This  throne,  this  Fortiine,  and  this  hill,  methinks, 
With  one  man  beckon'd  from  th^  rest  b?low, 
Bowing  bis  head  a^fiinst  the  steepy  mount 
To  climb  his  happmess,  would  be  well  expressed  . 
In  our  condition. 

Poet.  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me  on ; 

^  glasS'fac'd  Jiatterer-^']  Th^t  shaws  in  his  look,  as  by 

reflection,  the  looks  of  his  patron .    Jqh k  so n. 

^ rank'd  with  ail dmrts,"]  Ctnerd  with  ranks^  of  all  kinds 

of  raen.    Johnson. 

*  To  propagate  their  states:']  To  advance  or  improve  their 
various  conditions  of  life.    Johnson* 

*' conceived  to  scope.']  Properly  iroagnedj,  apipriteljr,  to  Ao 

purpose.    Johnson. 

^  In  oir  condition.]  Condition  for  art.  *  - 
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TIMON  OF  ATHENS;  g 

All  those  which  wer«  his  fellows  but  of  Jate,. 
(Some  bett^  tlwui  Ms  valiM^,)  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  strid^^  his  lobbies  fil)<^th  tendance^ 
Raia  sacrificial  whisperings^  iiviiis  ear^ 
Make  sacred  even  his  stiirdp^  and  through  him 
.  Drink  the  free  air.^ 

Pain.  Ay,  marry,  what  of  these? 

.Poet.  When  Fortune,  in  her  shift  and  change  of 
•     mood,   i 
Spurns  down  her  }ate  belov'd,  all  his  dependants. 
Which  laboured  i^ter  him  to  the  mountain's  top. 
Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  slip  down. 
Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot. 

Pain.  *Tis  common: 
A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  show,^ 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows^  of  fortune 
'More  pregnantly  than  words.     Yet  you  do  well. 
To  show  lord  Timon,  that  mean  eyes'  have  seen 
The  foot  above  the  head* 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Timon,  attended ;  the  Ser^- 
vant  of  Ventidius  talking  with  him. 

Tim.  Imprisoned  is  he,  say  you  ? 

Fen.  Serv.  Ay,  my  good  lord:  five  talents  is  his 
debt; 
His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  strait: 
Your  honourable  letter  he  desires 
To  those  have  shut  him  up;  which  failing  to  him, 

"♦  Rain  sacrMcial  •whisperings-^']  i.  e.  whisperings  of  officious 
servility,  the  incense  of  the  worshipping  parasite  to  the  patron  a$ 
tQagod.   ' 

^  — —  through  hm 
Drink  thejree  air.']  That  is,  breathe  only  with  bis  ikjrmission. 

^  A  thovsand  moral  paintings  I  can  shoto,]  Shakspeare  seems  to 
intend  in  tliis  dialogue  to  express,  some  competition  between  the 
two  great  arts  of  imitation.  Whatever  the  poet  declare;^  hirnsctf 
to  have  shown,  the  painter  thinks  he  could  have  shown  better, 

*  — —  wefl^  fycs— 3  i.  e*  inferior  spectators. 
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Periodfif  Us  Mmfbrt. 

Tim.  liibUe  Ventidtisi  We^; 

I  atnoot  c»f  tiiat<MUter^  todoake^olf 
My  friend  wbm  he  must  need  ne.    H  do;  know  ihhn  > 
A  gentkntuuii  thitiwelliEisserTes  alidp^ 
Which  he  shall  have:  Til  pay  theikbt/itisllfr«e:Mm. 

VmuServ.  'Yottr^terdflhip/ever  binds  him* 

7m.  .Commend  tme  to  him:  rl  ivHlMcid  iiis  tan* 
some; 
And^  being  eafmndiis^,  ^\x^  Um  t»me4ornBe>*^ 
*Tia  iiot  enough:  ti> lielp  the  feeble  up, 
Alt  to  support  him. after .^^Fare^you  well. 

Fen. Serv. ^ Allfaappoiess toyom^Tbimcmrl^  :[Earti, 

lEnitrian^d.Aiimnian. 

Old  Ath'  Ix>rd  Thnon,  hear  roe  ^peak. 

Tim.  Freely,  ffood  fetber. 

Old  jith.  Thou  hast  a  servant  nam^UXupilius. 

Tim.  I  have  so:  What  of  him? 

Old  Ath.  Most  noble  Timon,  call  the  m^n  befom 

thee. 
Tim.  Attends  he  here,  or  no? — ^Lucilius! 

Enter  LuciLius. 

Luc.  He^e,  at  your  lordship^s  service. 

Old  Ath.  This  fcUow  here,  lord  Timon,  this  thy 
cneatvirip. 
By  night  frequents  my  house.    I  am  a  man 
l%at  firpm  my  finest  have  been  iadlin'd: to  thrift; 
And  ipy  est^e  de$erv^4in  heir  more  rais*d^ 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Tim.  Wdl;  wb^t  further? 

Old  Ath.  One  only  daughter  have  I,  no  kin  dse, 

^...-.^oiir  hMmtrf]  The  oommon. address  to  a^lord  in  our 
aujthor's  .tune»  was  ywr  kwmir,  which  was  indiffejiendy  used  widi 
your  lordship. 
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<^  ■rfaom  inniy confer  what  I  haM  got: 
The  tnaid  is  fair,  oHhe  youngest  iiw  a  bride, 
xAsd  I^baterbmilier  atdm^eimstcoit. 
In  qualities  tif  ftbe  ibest    Tkis  flum  of  thine 
Attempts  her  love:  I  pr'^Aree,  noUe  \ofrd, 
JioiBKvrttibl^e  to  forbid  htm  bcrreaort; 
{Myself  hsre  Bpdke  in  vMta. 

Tim.  The  idm  s  honest. 

OUaith.  TheMforehe  will  be,  'I^moA:* 
Hiscbonesty  rewaids  him  in  itself. 
It  oniist  iiot  bear  any  dai^gjhter. 

Tim.  Does  she  lore  him? 

Qii  jhL  She  is  ycrnng,  and  apt: 
Our  own  preeedeul  passions  do  ifistmct  us 
WhAt  ^^ity*8  in  yonth. 

Tim,  [Te  Lvcihm$.']  hwe  you  tbe  maid? 

Luc  Ay,  my  good  loud,  and  she  accepts  of  it. 

Oldjdm.  Ifin  her  tnarriage  my  consent  be  missini^ 
I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  I  will  choose 
:Mifie  iieir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  worid. 
And  <HspDssess  her  idl. 

Tim.  How  shall  she  be  endowed. 

If  sbe  be  mated  with  an  ec}ual  husband  ? 

Old  Atk.  Three  talents,  on  the  present;  in  futuie: 
all 

Tim.  This  gentleman  of  mine  hath  serv'd  me  Irag; 
To  build  his  fiortune,  I  will  strain  a  little. 
For  *tis  a  bond  in  men.    Give  him  thy  daughter: 
What  you  bestow,  in  him  FU  counterpoise. 
And  xnake  him  weigh  with  her. 

Old  Ath.  Most  noble  lord. 

Pawn  me  to  this  your  honour,  she  is  his. 

"  Tigrefiatr  h  vilt  be,  Timon:^  The  thought  is  doielx  ex- 

pressed^  and pbacvure :  but  tliis  aeems  the  meaning:  "  U  tbemaa 

,  be  hgneat^  ipj  lord*  &r  that  reason  he  will  be  so  in  this;  and  not 

endeavo^r  at  Ihe  injustice  of  gaining  my  daughter  without  my 

•oQsent*'    W4¥SvaxoN,. 
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12  HMON  OF  ATHENS. 

Tim.  My  band  to  thee;   mine  honoui^  on. my 
promise. 

Luc.  Humbly  I  thank  your  lordship:  Never  may 
That  state  or  fortune  fall  mto  my  keepkig, 
Which  is.  not  ow'd  to  you  I* 

[ExeurU  Lucilfus  and  old  Athenian. 

Poet.  Vouchsafe  my  labour^  and .  long  live  your 
lord^ipl 

Tim.  I  thank  you;  you  shall  bew'from  me  anon: 
Go  not  away. — ^What  have  you  there,  my  friend? 

Pain.  A  piece  of  painting,  which  I  do  beseech  - 
Your  lordship  to  accept. 

Tim.  Painting  is  welcome. 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man; 
For  since  dishonour  trafficks  with  man's  nature, 
He  is  but  outside :  These  pencil'd  figures  are 
Even  «uch  as  they  give  out.     I  like  your  woi^ ; 
And  you  shalliind,  I  like  it:  wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  further  from  me. 

Pain*  The  gods  preserve  you ! 

Tim.  Well  fare  you,,  gentlemen:  Give  me  your 
hand; 
We  must  needs  dine  together. — Sir,  your  jewel 
Hath  sufFer'd  under  praise. 

Jew.  What,  my  lord?  dispraise? 

Tim.  A  meer  satiety  of  commendations. 
If  I  should  pay  }X)u  for't  as  'tis  extoU'd, 
It  would  unclew  me  quite.^ 

Jew.  My  lord,  'tis  rated 

As  those,  which  sell,  would  give:  But  you  well  know, 
Things  of  like  value,  differing  in  the  owners, 


Neter  may 


That  state  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping, 

Which  w  not  ow'd  to  you  /J  The  meaning  is,  let  me  never 
henceforth  consider  any  thing  that  I  possess,  but  as  oued  or  due  to 
you;  held  for  your  service,  and  at  your  disposal.     JoiixsoN. 

* unclew  we  quite,']  To  unclew  is  to  unwi/Msi  ball  of  thready 

To  unclew  a  roan,  is  to  draw  out  the  whole  mass  of  his  fortune*.  ^ 
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Are  prized  by  their  masters:*  believe't,  dear  lord, 
you  mend  the  jewel  by  wearing  it. 

Tim.  Well  mocked. 

Mer.  No,  my  good  lord;  he  speaks  the  common 
tongue. 
Which  all  men  speak  with  him. 

Tim.  Look,  who  comes  liere.    Will  you  be  chid  ? 

Enter  Apemantus. 

* 

Jeiv.  We  will  bear,  with  your  lordship. 

Mer.  Hell  spare  none. 

Tim.  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus ! 

Apem.  Till  I  be  gentle,  stay  for  thy  good  morrow ; 
When  thou  art  Timon's  dog,'  and  these  knaves 
honest. 

Tim.  Why  dost  thou  call  them  knaves?  thou 
know'stthem  not. 

Jpem.  Are  they  not  Athenians? 

Tm.  Yes. 

Apem.  Then  I  repent  not. 

Jew.  You  know  m^,.  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Thou  knowest,  1  do;  I  call'd  thee  by  thy 
name. 

Tim.  Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Of  nothing  so  much,  as  that  I  am  not 
like  Timon. 

TVm.  Whither  art  going? 

Apem.  To  knock  out  an  honest  Athenian's  brains. 

Tim.  That's  a  deed  thou'lt  die  for. 

^  Are  prized  hy  their  masters:']  Are  rated  according  to  the 
e^t^m  \x\  which  thetr  possessor  is  held.    Jon k son. 

^  When  thou  art  Timon's  dog^"]  Apemantus  means  to  say,  that 
Tinion  is  not  to  receive  a  gentle  good  niorrdw  from  him  till  that 
shall  happen  which  never  will  happen ;  till  Timon  is  transformed 
to  the  shape  of  his  dog«  and  his  knayish  followers  become  honest 
men.  Stay  for  ihy  good  morrow,  says  he,  till  I  be  gentle, 
which  wiU  happen  at  uie  same  time  when  thou  art  Timon^s  dog;. 
Sec.  i.  e.  never. 
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14  TIMON  OF  ATWHISBI 

j^mu.  BSgfaC^  '€  <king  nadiing:  be  death  liy  flM^ 
law. 

TioL  Hotr  finest  thou  this  picture,  Apemantus? 

Apemu  The  best,  iat  the  innocence; 

Tim.  Wrought  he  not  well,  thatpakitfed  it? 

Apem.  He  wrought  better,  tbatmadethe  painter^. 
asKl  jet  he's  bot  a  filthji  piece  of  woriL» 

Pain.  You  are  a  dog. 

-^e?w.  Thy  motiner^a  of  iD)r generation;  What's 
l»he,  if  I  be  a  dog? 

Tim.  Wilt  dine  with  me,  Apcmantus? 

Ahem.  No;  I  eat  not  lords. 

!nm.  An  thoa  should'st,  thou'dst  angier  ladieaw 

Apem^  O^  thejf  eat  lords;  so  they  come  by  great 
bellies. 

Tim.  That*a  a  lascivbus  24)prehenaioQ. 

Apem.  So  thou  apprehend'st  it:  Take  it  for  thy 
labour. 

Tim.  How  dost  thou  like  this  jewel,  Apemantus? 

Apem.  Not  so  well  as  platu-dealtng/  which  wUl 
not  cost  a  man  a  doit. 

Tim.  What  dost  thou  think  'tis  worth? 

Apem.  Not  worth    my    thinking. — How   now, 
poet? 

PoeL  How  now,  philosopher  ? 

Apem.  Thou  liest. 

Poet.  Art  not  one? 

Apem*  Yes. 

Poet.  Then  I  lie  not. 

Apem.  Art  not  a  poet? 

Poat^  Yes. 

Apem.  Then  thou  Kest:  look  in  thy  last  work, 
where  thou  hast  feign*d  him  a  worthy  fellow. 

JPo^.  That's  not.  feign'd,  he  is  so^ 

jfyem.  Yes,   he  is  worthy  of  thee>  and  to  piq^ 

*  Not  8»  weU^  Of  plaiH^alUfgy]    Alluding  to  the    proverb: 
"  Plain  dealing  is  a  jewel,  but  they  that  use  it  die  beggars*" 
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is  worthy  o'the  flatterer.    Heavi^ns^  iJiat  I  were  a 

Awdf! 

Tim.  What  would'st  do  ib«n,  Afims^^^mi 
j^em*  T^xm  A3  ;4pe«i9iUu#  4a^  iK>v»  fi^tA  m  Iprd 

with  my  heart. 
3?/^.  iW)hftt,  *thy«lf  ? 

Tim.  Wlmr^OTfii 

,^im.  a?bat  I  had  »o  m^  wit  to  "be  a  lord. — 
Art  not  thou  a  merchant  ? 

Mer.  Ay,  Apemant^is. 

jipem.  Tramck  confoiihd  thee,  if  the  gods  will 
not! 

Mer.  If  traffick  do  it^  ti^  god$  do  it. 

jipem.  Traifick's  tiiy  <gi^>  aod  (hy  gpd  confo|uid 

J'rptf^s.mmd*    Emeru^mfxA. 
Tim.  Wltatinimpet^sthat? 
Serv.  Tfis  Alcfciades,  and 

Some  twenty  horse,  aH.of  conifiaiiionship.^ 
Ihn.  Jhay^  catdctaia  them;  gire  them  guide. to 
us. —  [ExBynt  some  Atimidaats. 

OTou  must  needs  iliQeiWkh  nie^i— £bo  not  you  haice. 
Till  I  have  thanked  you;  and^.  whe»xkiiinci'*s  done. 
Show  me  this  piece. — I  amjo^idioif  your^ghts.!— 

Enter  Alcibiades,  nitih  his  (kmpany. 

Most  welcome,  sir !  [T4ey  salute^ 

Jpem.  Sq^  90;  there!— 

-^(jhis  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints ! — ^ 

9 aH  of  campaniofMhip.']  This  e?[presaion  does  not  meaa 

barely  that  they  all  belong  to  oiae  (XHiQp^y,  Jt>|at  dJ^t  tiegare  all 
Wk<^4!^^^  ^W^  ^^  ^9  ^9l*9inl0BCf,  an)  nt^  m  a  level 
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16  TIMON  OP  ATHENS. 

That  there,  should  be  small  loVe  ^mongst  tihese  sweet 

knaves^  • 

And  all  this  courtesy !  The  strain  ot  tnan*$  bred  ou€ 
Into  babbon  and  monkey/  '    • 

yilcib.  Sir,  you  have  sav'd  njy  longings  and!  feed 
Most  hungrily  on  your  sight. 

Tim.  Right  welcome^  sh-: 

Ere  we  depart,  we'll  share  a  bounteous  time 
In  different  pleasures.    Piay  you,  Jet  us  in. 

[Exeunt  all  but  ApbMAi^vs« 

Enter  Twd  Lords* 

1  Lord.  What  time  a  day  is't^  Apemantus  ? 
Apem.  Time  to  be  honest. 

1  Lord.  That  time  serves  still. 

Apem.  The  most  accursed  thou^  that  still  omifst 

it. 
a  Lord.  Thou  art  going  to  lord  Timon's  feast 
Apem.  Ay;  to  see  meat  fill  knaves^   and  wine- 
heat  fools. 

2  Lord.  Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well. 

Apem.  Thou  art  a  fool,  to  l»d  me  farewell  twice, 
a  Lord.  Why,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem..  Shouldst  have  kept  one  to  thyself,  for  I 
mean  to  give  thee  none. 

1  Lord.  Hang  thyself. 

Apem.  No,  I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding; 
make  thy  requests  to  thy  friend. 

2  Lord.  Away,    unpeaceable  dog,   or  I'll  spurn* 
thee  hence. 

Apem*  I  will  fly,  like  a  dog,  the  heels  of  the  ass. 

[^Exit. 


I  — -  The  strain  of  warCs  bred  out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey  J\  Man  is  exhausted  and  degenerated  5 
his  strain  or  lineage  is  worn  down  into  4  monkey.    Johnsox. 
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:  1  lAfd^  He*s  oppdBite  to  humanity.   Come,  shall 
we  in. 
And  taste  lord  Timon's  bounty?  be  outgoes 
The  very  hettrt  of  khulness. 

2  Lord.  He  fM)ur9  it  out;  Flutus,  the  god  of  gold, 
Is  but  his  steward:  no  meed,^  but  he  repays 
SevenfdlAdbove  itself;  no  gift  to  him. 
But  breeds  the  pver  a  return  exceeding 
All  use  of  quittance.' 

1  Lotd.    '  The  noblest  mind  he  carries^ 
That  ever  governed  man. 

2  Lord.  Long  may  he  five  in  fortunes !  Shall  we 

in? 
1  Lord.  FU  keep  you  compatiy.  \Exeunu 


SCENE  II. 

The  same.    A  Room  of  State  in  Timon's  House. 

Hauthoys  playing  loud  Mustek.  A  great  Banquet 
served' in;  Flavius  and  others  attending;  then 
enter  Timon,  Alcibiadbs^  Lucius,  Lucullus^ 
Sempronius,  and  other  Athenian  Senators,  with 
Ventidius,  and  Attendants.  Then  comes,  droP" 
ping  after  all,  Apemantusj  discontentedly. 

Fen.  Most  honoured  Timon,  't  hath  pleas'd  the 
gods  remember 
My  father's  age,  and  call  him  to  long  peace. 
He  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rich: 
Then,  as  in  grateful  virtue  I  am  bound 
To  your  free  heart,  I  do  return  those  talents, 

'     '     no  meed>]  Meed,  which  in  general  signifies  reward  or 
recompense^  in  this  place  seems  to  mean  disert, 
^  AUuse  of  quittance,']  a.  e.  all  the  customary  returns  made  in 
discharge  of  obligations.     < 
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19  KMON.OI^ATHEKHL 

DoobM,  wth  thttsika,  imA  ae»ic^f«amiw)taievhe1p 
I  deriv'd  liberty* 
.  Tim.  Q,  hfnp  mema. 

Honest  Ventidius :  you  oMfltake  my  loff^u 
I  gave  it  freely  tver;  aiK^tAiere's  iKonr 
Om  truly  ^y>  ht  gives^  if  heveceilvet:' 
If  our  betters  play  at  that  gan^e^  we  BHiak:iiot  dare^ 
To  imitate  tl^;  Faikillt  ^^  ireric|i>  ara  &ir/ 
/^.  A  noble  spirit. 

* ITkeuall  ^Imnd*. aeremoniously  IMiMgton 

TiMON. 

Tim.  l^,  fmf  IfQMdsi  ocwmony 

Was  but  devisM  at  first,  to  set  a  glote 

On  £iint  deeds,  boU^w  w^wsnes. 

Recanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  'tis  shown ; 

But  where  5iere  is  true  friendsbip,there  needs  none. 

Pray,  sit;  more  welcome  are  yf  to  my  fortunes. 

Than  my  fortunes  to  me.  [^Aey  sit. 

1  Lor4%  My  Iqrd,  we  ^i^&l)^ijjeconfe8?'4  ^ 
Apem.  Ho,  ho,  confessed  it?  hang*d  it,  have  you 

not? 
Tim.  O,  Ap^^^nl^?!-rryo^v^w/e^XMfliP• 
Apem.  NOx 

l^ovi  shall  not  m^ie  me  w^opune: 

i  come  to  have  thee  th^i^t  W^out  <^  dpQX^. 

Tim.  Fye,  thou  ^t  a,  ^l^^i^j  youj^ty^^t^hp- 
mour  there 

Does  not  become  a  man,  'tisnYuch  tc  bfeme:— 

They  say,  my  lords,  that  irajkror  bfevi^est^ 

But  yond'  man's  ever  an^y. 

Go,  let  him  have  a  table  by  hrmselC; 

For  he  does  neither  aflfeck  company. 

Nor  is  he  fit  for  it,  indeed. 

^  — -  Fmtks  ^lat  are  rifk,  arejitir,y  The  £avilU.o£  rieh  per- 
sobjs;  and  which  contribute  to  the  increase  o£  riches,  wtar  a,plaa^ 
sible  appearance,  and  as  the  wxurld  goes  ai^^  thought^  f^or ,  but  they 
are  faults  notwitiistanding. 
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TIMON  OP  ATHENS-  19 

4pem.  Let  me  stay  at  thine  own  peril>  Timon; 
I  come  to  observe;   I  rive  thee  warning  on*t. 

Tim.  I  take  no  heed  of  thee ;  thou  art  an  Athe- 
nian;  ^  therefore  weloome :  I  myself  would  have  no 
power :  pr^ythee^  let  my  meat  make  thee  silent. 

jipem.  I  scorn  thy  meat ;  'twould  choke  me,  for 
I  should 
Ne'er  flatter  thee.*— O  you  gods  1  what  a  number 
Of  men  eat  Timon,  and  he  sees  them  not ! 
It  grieves  me,  to  see  so  many  dip  their  meat ' 
In  one  man^s  blood  ;^  and  all  the  madness  is. 
He  cheers  th^m  up  too.  ^ 

I  wonder,  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men  : 
Methinks,  they  should  invite  them  without  knives; 
Grood  for  their  meat,  and  safer  for  their  lives. 
There's  much  example  for't ;  the  fellow,  that 
Sits  next  him  now,  parts  bread  with  him,  and  pledges 
The  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught. 
Is  the  readiest  man  to  kill  him :   it  has  been  prov'd. 

If  I  . 

Were  a  huge  man,  I  should  fear  to  drink  at  meals; 

Lest  they  should  spy  my  windpipe's  dangerous  notes: 
Great  men  should  drink  with  harness  on  their  throats. 

Tim.  My  lord,  in  heart  ;^  and  let  the  health  go 
round. 

%  Lord.  Let  it  flow  this  way,  my  good  lord. 

jipem.  Flow  this  way  ! 

A  brave  fellow ! — he  keeps  his  tides  well,    TRmon, 

^  iKomthytneai;  *tvxmfd  choke  me,  farlshdUd 
Ne*irfi<Uter  ikee,']   The  meaning  is,— I  could  not  swidlow  thjr 
meat,  for  I  could  not  pay  for  it  M^ith  flattery;  and  what*  was  givtn 
me  with  an  ill  will  would  stick  in  my  throat.    Johnson. 

•      ■     80  many  dip  their  meat 
In  one  man*s  hloodf]    The  allusion  is  to  a  pack  of  hounds  train^ 
tQ  pursuit  by  being  gratified  with  the  blood  of  an  animal  which 
they  kill,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  animal  on  which  they  ar« 
feeding  cheers  them  to  the  chase.    Johnson. 

^  My  lord,  in  heart;}    That  is,  n^  lord's  health  with  iincerity. 

.    VOL.  Vllt  P 
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^0  mxm  O*  >A¥Hfii«. 

Thbde  hbiUks  ^ili^ffii^  tkdb,  «fhd  %^yte,1a«j|t  ilL 
Here's^that,  ^hVth  fe  tdo  WBak  to  b^ %**«*«*, 
Hohett  Vitter,  nfhidtk  hfe'«*lfeft  ih6ft  iWe  AfiifCV 
TKls,  ki^  r]H^fbdd>  "ii^  ^^Ufik";  ^1^ 

,  ApEM ANTU8*S  GrA;^. 

linmortal  godsy  Tttmm  no  pelf  \ ' 
:  Jprayjhrfwmmif  bwt'nyse^: 
,  Orant  I^nay'rmjerprcMwBiJiind, 

To  trust  fimn  on  hi&'Oi^hor  MiJL% 

OrdharlotfforTief'md^f^l  f 

Orddogy  tkat^eems  d'^eepm^;. 

Or  u  kktper  mth'ff^  fr^adom  ; 

Or  my  friends f  if  t  shindd  meed  ^em. 

jimen.    So  fall  ttft  : 

\Rich  tarnish,  und  Teat  root  ^ 

l^ts  and  d^kAi. 

.|4}¥^h  good  xHch  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus  I  ^ 
Tim.  Captain  Alcibiades,  your  beart*S  in  the^tiekl 

idlcib.^  My  heart  is  ever  atryour  service,  my-^ra* 
'  Tim.  You  had  rather'be  at  a  breakfast  ot  enemies, 
than  a  din{ier  of  friends. 

-jildb.  So  they  were  bleeding-new,  n^  Jord, 
ther?>  no  mea^  nfce  them.;  I  couW  wish  my  best 
friend  at  such  a  feast.    . 

:Apem.  *Would  ^l  those  flatterers  were  thine 
enemies  then ;  that  ih^i  thou<  might'st  kill  ^^cp^  and 
-Wdme'to'em. 

1  Lm.  Might  We  Wit '  h^e  th«  h^{)t)ifi«s,  Wf 
fiord,  that  ^ypu  would  once  lite  our  hfeaits,'wlw 
^^  itiight  express  Mme  part  of  our  aeals,  we  shbida 
•tfitok  i6ursfel¥6fi?for>ev*  fierfect.' 

^*  "'^formrpeifect.}  )^^ivetztthe'perfec^6n'bt^^ 
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Tfm^  Q^  m  donH%  my  gQ«d  ^fft^/  bttC  the 
gods  themselves  have  provided  that  I  shall  have  much 
help  from  you :  H^w  Wl  ypi^  b^^  my  friends  else  ? 
why  |iave  you  that  charijtabje  title^  from  thousaads, 
inf  ybii  hot  chrcifly  fedong^  to  ipy  hesirtf  I  have  told 
more  of  you  to  xnyself,  than  you  cm  ^th,  modesty 
speak  in  your  own  l)efmlf;  and  thus  fer  J  confirm 
jtcm,*"^^'  O^  yQVL  go<b^  think  I,  wh^t  ije^d  we  havQ 
any  inettds/  if  we  should  tieverlikre  need  of  them  ? 
they  were  the  n^ost  noedle^s  creatures  living,  sbophf 
we  ne'er  have  uifc  for  them :  and  would  most  i-esem- 
ble  sweet  instruments  hiujg  up  in  cases,  that  keep 
their  sounds  to  themselves.     Why,  I  have  often 

wi^^tmy^df  foom,  tbrtt  I  might  ^p<wi  pe^r^  to 
yop.  Wf>  we  }^m  ta  A?,  b«i«wi  «id;  w*»t  bst- 
ter  9r  pfpp^<^  wn^  ^^^  pvewjb  Ibw  l>w  r¥*w 

of  our  fri(^4^  }  O,  ^riw*  ^  pi^ftioos  «^n}fftrt  't\^  t9 

other's  j&>rt4;ui(««l  O  jOyt  el§n  m^  «^^  4W  '^  W* 
^  ^fi  I?  Mine  qy«  pa^WR^t  bpl4  Wt  wt^^n .  ipe- 
thinks ;  to  forget  their  faults,  I  4r}9k  \Q  you. 

,4$>^.  ?t)0u  weepe§tfe^  w^  ^m^  drinks  Tlf»9Bf 

{>  l^rd^  jQffl^9d  t\m  like  ^ij<5^tiw  in  pur  eyes. 
And,  at  that  instant,  like  a  babe  sppr^^  up. 

jipem.  Ho,  ho!  I  laugh  to  think  that  babe  a 
bastard. 

3  JUfrd.  t  prpmi$e  y^pu^  my  ^4^  yw  nww'd  jne 
much. 

Apem.  Much  !  [7\ick€t  sounded. 

•  — •  that  charitable  title  — ]  CharitMt  signifies,  ^ear,  ^- 
dearing. 

^  I  confirm  you.}    I  ftityyuf^igwters  ftjt^»JW<WWlQ«rf. 

^Ojoy,^fm^.awiafer(fit€(mks^omJ}  Tm^Wv^^,^- 
feet  both  of  joy  and  grief,  supplied  our  author  wife  an  epportunitjr 
of  conceit,  which  he  seldom  Ms  to  indulge.  Timon,  weeping 
with  a  kind  of  tender  pl^awpe,  jcries  <»it^  #jiV#  f'i^mmijf  (f^ay, 
<d€9^K^,  im>fd  to  «wi,  h^bg^it  fimU  Sm,ifS!&mit  f&n  be 
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aa  TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

Urn,  What  means  that  tramp  ? — ^How  now? ' 

£n^er  a  Servant.  '^ 

Serv.  Please  y6u,  my  lord,  there  are  certain  ladies 
most  desirous  of  admittance. 

Tim.  JLadies?  What  ar^  tketr  wills^ 

Serv.  There  comea  ^th.  ^em  a  foreruoneri  my 
lord,  which  l^ears  tl^t  office^  to  s^ify  their  :plea- 
sures.  , 

Tifn.  Ipray^  let  them  be  admitted.  ...^ 

Enter  Cvnx^. 

Cup.  Hail  to  thee, '  worthy  Hmon ;— and  td  all 
That  of  his  bounties  taste  1—^The  five  be  A  sensed    . 
Acknowledge  tliee  their  patron ;  ^nd  come  fredy  ^ 
To  gratulate  thy  plenteous  bosom:  The  ear, 
Taste,  touch,  smell,  all  pleas*d  from  thy  taMe  rise; 
They  only  now  come  but  to  feast  thine  eyes. 

Tim.  They  are  welcome  all;  let  them  have  kind 
admittance: 
Musick,  make  their  welcome.  [^Exit  Gupin. 

1  Lord.  You  see,  my  lord,  how  ample  yoa  ^re 
belov*d. 

Musick.  Re-enter  Cupin,  with  a  masque  of  Hiadies 
as  jimaz&nSi  ^i^h  Imtes  in  their  Hmdsy  dancing, 
and  playing. 

Apem.  Hey  day,  what  a  sweep  of  vanity  comes 
this  day ! 
They  dance !  they  are  mad  women. 
Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life, 
As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oH,  and  root* 

'  lAke  fHodness  is  the  ghry  rf  this  life. 
As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oil,  and  root.']  ApaHantus  means 
to  say  that  the  gloiy  of  this  life  was  just  as  much  nutdness  in  the 

* 
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TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  23 

We  make  ourselves  fools^  to  disport  ourselves; 
And  spend  our  flatteries^  to  drink  those  men^ 
Upon  whose  age  we  void  it  up  Qgatn, 
With  poisonous  spiie,  and  envy.    Who  lives,  that's 

not 
Depraved,  or  deprives?  who  dies,  that  bears 
Not  one  spurn  to  their  graves  of  their  friends*  gift  ?* 
I  should  fear,  those,  that  dance  before  me  now. 
Would  one  day  stamp  upon  me:  It  has  been  done; 
Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun. 

The  Lords  rise  from  Table,  with  Timch  adoring  of 
'    TiMON  ;  aiidj  to  show  their  loves,  each  singles  out 
an  ^Amazon,  and  all  dance.  Men  with  Women,  a 
hfiy  Strain  or  two  to  the  Hautboys,  and  cease. 

Tim.  You  have  done  our  pleasures  much  grace, 
fair  ladies. 
Set  a  fair  fa^ion  on  our  entertainment. 
Which  was  not  half  so  beautiful  and  kind ; 
You  have  added  worth  unto't,  and  lively  lustre. 
And  entertain'd  me  with  mine  own  device;* 
I  am  to  thank  you  for  it. 

1  Lady.  My  lord,  you  take  us  even  at  the  best.* 

Apem.  'Faith,  for  th^  worst  is  filthy ;  and  would 
not  hold  taking,  I  doubt  me. 

Tim.  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet 
Attends  you :  Please  you  to  dispose  yourselves. 

All  LaA.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord, 

\Exeunt  Cupjd,  and  Ladies. 

Tim.  Flavins,— • 

eye  of  reason^  as  the  pomp  appeared  to  be^  when  compared  to  the 
frugal  repast  of  a  philosopher. 

♦  — —  of  their  friends'  gift?'}    Given  them  by  their  friends. 

^ mine  own  device;"]    The  mask  appears  to  have  been  de- 

signed  by  Timon,  to  surprize  his  guests. 

^ even  at  the  bestJi   i.  e.  *'  You  have  conceived  th«  feiresi 

tf  us." 
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1U  TIMON  OF  AtmHi. 

Fbw.  My  lord* 

Tim.  llieKttiecadtetbmigffieliiSief, 

Flav.  Yes,  iayterd.*-Mdre  jewels  y«tl 
There  i«  no  >crossiiig  lAm  m  hk%  bunMW ;    [Aride. 
Else  I  should  tell  him,— Well,— lYaithj  I  should. 
When  att*s  s^ent,  Wd  be  <:itM8*<l  thM,  milie  caMf 
^Tis  pity,  tKMinty  had  not  eyes  behmd;^ 
That  man  might  nd*«ir  be  wretched  for  his  mindi^ 

[Esrii^  'mid  returns  wUh  the  CaAet^ 

1  Lord.  Wiierebeo^flien? 
Serv.  Here,  my  lord,  in  readiness. 

2  LorA.  Our  horses. 

Tim.  Omyfriends^  I  have  Me  word 

Tq  ny  to  ymi^^Look  you,  mygoodiofd,  I  must 
Entreat  y«>tt,  iionour  iM  «o  muc^^  ds  to 
Advance  this  jewel  ;^ 
Accept,  and  wear  it,  kind  my  lord. 

]  Lord.  I  am  so  far  akeady  in  yoiir  gifte,,-** 

All.  So  fare  we  all, 

JSn/er  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  there  are  obtain  ndbles  <!>f  ^e 
^nifte 
Kavly  s^hted,  «nd  cofne  to  vi^  you* 

Tim.  They  are  fairly  welcome. 

Ftav.  I  beseech  your  honour^ 

VouohsaJBe  me  ^  wovd;  il  does  concern  you  nenr. 

Tim.  Near?  'why  ^en  another  time  I'll  liear  thee : 

^  —  he'd  he  cross'd  then,  an  he  coM!]  4.  e«  ks  idll  tkcQ  too 
late  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  undo  what  he  had  done :  be  will 
in  vain  lament  that  J  did  not  [croi$  or]  thwart  bim  in  his  caisper  of 
prodigdity. 

• had  not  eyes  hehindi]    To  see  the  miseties  diat  ate  &i^ 

lowing  her.    Joh^»oit. 

9 ^^^^^for^hmnd.l   Forndblenessof  soul.    Jomrsoir. 

» to 

ASi^mtot'fhis  Jewel;]   To  prefer  it^  to  raise  it  to  honQor  tgr 
wearingit.    Johnsons 
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To  show  them  entertainment 

yisgle. 

a  SerxK  May  it  please  your  hoi^our^  th^  LonJ  Lu- 

Out;  of  his  fi;ee  love,  hi^th  presented  to  yqii 
l^our  piilkrwhite  horses,  trapp'd  in  silver. 

Tim.  I  shall  accept  them  fairly:  let  the  presents 

Enter  a  third  Serv^t, 

Be  worthily  entertainVl.i-^How  now^  wAtB±  news  ? 

a  Sim^  Hease  you,  my  lord,  that  honpurable 
gentleman,  lord  Luoi;dlu8,  antieattt  yoiir  company 
to-morrow  to  hunt  with  hhn$  and  has  tent  your  ho^ 
nouf  twa  brace  of  gv^hounds.  ^   . 

Tim.  rU  hunt  wi^  him ;  And  let  them  be  reodiv'd. 
Not  without  fair  reward* 

Flav.  [Jsi4e.']  What  will  this  cone  to  ? 

He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  grea^  pf^h 
And  all  out;  of  an  empty  coffer.— 
Nor  will  he  ^now  his'  pur^;  or  yield  me  this. 
To  show  hiiq  what  a  begffar  his  heart  is. 
Being  of  no  power  to  m^e  his  wishes  goodf 
His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state,  ^ 

That  what  he  speaks  is  dl  in  debt,  he  owes 
For  every  word;  he  is  so  ]s:ind,  that  he  now 
^m  iip^erest  for't;  his  land's  put  to  their  booka«  t 
WeH,  %mdd  I  wene  gently  put  out  of  offijce«  '  T 

Before  I  ^ere  forced  out ! 
Happier  islie  dial  has  no  friend  to  feed, 
Tiian  such  as  do  eiven  enemies  exceed. 
I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  rExiL'\ 

7)^?..  Ypu  dp  yours^hrfs,  . 
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i6  tlMdN  OF  ATHENS. 

Much  wrong,  you  bate  too  much  of  your  own  mc-^ 

rits: — 
Here,  my  lord,  a  trifle  of  our  love. 

2  Zjord.  With  more  than  common  thanks  I  will 

receive  it. 

3  Lord.  O,  he  is  the  very  soul  of  bounty ! 
Tim.  And  now  I  remember  me,  my  lord,  you  gave 

Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courser 
I  rode  on:  it  is  yours,  because  you  lik.*d  it. 

2  Lord.  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  in  that. 

Tim4  You  may  take  my  word,  my  ford;  I  know, 
no  man 
Can  justly  praise,  but  what  he  does  affect: 
I  weigh  my  friend*s  affection  with  mine  own; 
m  tdl  you  true.     I'll  call  on  you. 

jill  Lords.  None  so  wdcome. 

7)m.  I  take  all  and  your  several  visitations 
So  kind  to  heart,  'tis  not  enough  to  give; 
Methinks,  I  could  deal  kingdoms  to  myJfticnds, 
^And  ne'er  be  weary .-^Alcibiades, 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  therefore  seldom  rich. 
It  comes  in  chsarity  to  thee:  for, all  thy  living 
Is  'mongst  the  d^;  ax^  all  the  lands  thou  hast 
Lie  in  a  pitch'd  field. 

j4lcib.  Ay,  defiled  land,  my  lord. 

1  Lord.  We  are  so  virtuously  bound,- 

Tim.  '  And  so 

Am  I  to  you. 

2  Lord.        So  wfimtely  endear'd,-^-*-^ 
Tim.  AH  to  you.* — ^Lights;  more  lights: 

1  Lord.  The  best  of  hapfMness, 

Honour,  and  fortunes,  keep  with  yoii,  lord  Timon  1 
Tim.  Ready  for  his  friends.  .    i 

\E;3ceunt  ALCiBiiDEs,  Lords,-  firt:* 
Apem. "  What  a  coil's  l^rel 

^  AU  to  you.]    i.  e.  all  good  wishes^  or  all  happineiss  to  youl 
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ITMON  OP  ATHENS-  V 

Senring  of  bedu/  and  jutting  out  of  bums! 
I  doubt  whether  their  legs  be  worth  the  sums 
That  are  given  for  *em.    Friendship's  full  of  dregs: 
Methinks,  false  hearts  should  never  have  sound  ieg8% 
Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  court*8ies«^ 

Tim.  Now,  Apiemanttts^  if  thou  wert  not  sullen, 
Td  be  good  to  thee. 

^pem.  No,  III  nothioR:  for^ 

If  I  should  be  bribed  too,  there  would  be  npne  left 
To  rail  upon  thee;  and  then  thou  would'st  sin  the 

faster. 
Thou  giv*st  so  long,  Timon,  I  fear  me,  thou 
Wilt  give  iway  thyself  in  pajper  shortly:* 
What  need  these  ^sts,  pomps,  and  vain  glories? 

Tim.  Nay, 

An  you  b^n  to  rail  oil  society  once, 
I  am  sworn,  not  to  give  r^ard  to  you. 
Farewell;  and  come  with  better  musick.         [^EsiL 

Apem.  So; — 

Thou'lt  not  hear  me  now, — ^thou  shalt  not  then,  I'll 

lock 
Thy  heaven^  from  thee.  O,  that  men's  ears  should  be 
To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery !  \^ExiL 


.'  Serving  of  becks^l  Beek  metni  a  wlatation  made  with  the 
iiead.    lb  serve  a  boA  is  to  offer  a  salutSMioB. 

*  Witt  give  away  thyieff'  in  paper  «Aor^/y:]  L  e.  be  mined  by  hit 
tecurities  entered  into. 

^Thj/ heaven  — ']  By  his  ieaifen he  meabf^oocj advice,  the  ooljr 
tluDg  by  which  he  oauld  be  nved. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  L    The  aame>.    A  Ji^m  m  M  Scaakw's 
Jlatuei. 

'  i.i 
Enter  a  SenattM^,  vith  Peters  in  his  Hemi, 

r  t 

Sen.  And  lat^,  five  thousan4  tQ  Yarro;  ^(jt  t^ 
Isidore 
He  oweiisi  nine  thousaijd  j  b€3i4es  my  %in?r  Hjirn^ 
Which  makes  it  five  and  twenty,—- 5tul  in.roQtipn 
Of  raging  waste?  Iticiannothold;  itwillppt 
If  I  want  gold,  steal  but  a  beggar's  d^, 
And  give  it  Tirngp,  why^  the  dog  CQ^^gsW; 

If  I  would  sell  rnyhoi^r  apd  ^^Y  tw«it^  mers 

Better  than  he,  why,  giy^  py  Jiorse  t^  Timpn.^ 
Ask  nothing,  give  it  him,  it  foals  me/  rtraightj^ 
And  able  horses ;  Nq  portey  at  Ws  g^te  { 
But  rather  one  that  smiles,  and  still  ii\v|t^ 
All  tbat  pass  t)y,    Jt  cannpt  hpld;  m  if^^n 
Can  fpund  his  state  ia  pafet^.*    CiapWlji  flO  I 
Caphis,  I  say! 

^7lferJ^f^lfk.      [i 

QdPh.  ,  Here,  sir;  Wh«t  l^fPttf  |)lea«|rp? 

5en.  Get  on  your  cloak,  and  ]^m%  y(^  ^  ]pr4 
THmoa;  •-  -*^ 

Imp6rtune  him  for  my  moMeS;  be  nbt-fett'd' 
With  slight  denial;  nor  then  silenc'd,  sdmsx — 
Commend  me  to  your  master — ^and  the  cap 
Plays  in  the  right  hand,  thus: — ^but  tell  him,  sirrah. 


•  no  reason 


Can  found  his  state  in  safety,']    Reason  cannot  find  his  fortune 
to  have  any  safe  or  soWd/oimdation. 
1  -^.^  be  n<^  ceas*d  — ]   i.  e.  stopped. 
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TIMON  OF  ATHENS.  09 

My  nmu  ory  to  ma,  I  tnurtsare  my  tarn 
Out  of  fttine  own;  Ms  days  and  timet  are  past^ 
And  my  reliances  on  his  frac^;ed dates 
Have  smit  my  credit :  I  love,  and  honoi|r  faim; 
But  must  not  jbreak  my  back^  to  heal  his  finger: 
•  Immediate  are  my  needs;  and  my  reKef 
Must  not  be  tosd'd  and  tum'd  to  me  in  words^ 
But  find  supply  immediate.    Get  you  gone: 
Put  on  a  most  importunate  asp6ct^ 
A  visage  of  demand ;  for,  I  do  fear. 
When  every  feather  sticks  in  bis  own  wing. 
Lord  Tlmon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull, 
Which  flashes  uow  apffacenix.    Get  you  gone* 

Caph.  I  go,  sir. 

Sen.  I  go,  sir? — take  the  boMs  alcxig  with  yon^ 
And  have  the  dates  in  compt. 

Caph.  I  will,  «r« 

S^0    .  Got 

SCENE  11. 
IThe  same.    A  Hall  in  Timon*s  House. 

Enter  Flatius,  with  many  Bills  in  his  Hand. 

Flav.  No  caref  no  stop!  so  senseless  of  a^pance. 
That  he  will  neither  know  bow  to  maintain  it. 
Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot:  Takes  no  accouot 
How  things  go  from  him ;  nor  resumes  no  care 
Of  wibttt  is  to  continue;  Never  mind 
Was  to  be  so  unwise,  to  he  so  kind.® 


NtTermind 


Wa$  to  he  96  wiwise,  iohe^  tdnd.l  Nodiiiig can !)e  woise^  or 
more  obscurely  expressed :  and  all  K>r  4h&  DSKe  of  a  wretcbed 
rhytoe.  Btrt  cf  -this  mode  of  expression  oonrersatkin  a^rds  many 
examples :  *'  I  was  always  to  te -blamed,  ^bate^er  ba{^)ened.*'— 
*'  I  am  ui  the  lottery,  but  I  was  always  to  draw  blanks." 
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What  shall  be  done  ?  He  will  not  hear,  till  fed : 
I  must  be  round  with  him,  nk)w  he  oomes  from 

hunting. 
Fye,  fye,  fye,  fye! 

Enter  Caphi$,  and  the  Servants  of  Isidore  and 
Varbo. 

Caph.  Good  even,*  Varro:  What, 

You  come  for  money  ? 

Far.  Serv.  Is*t  not  your  business  too?" 

Caph.  It  is; — and  yours  too,  Isidore? 

Jsid.  Serv.  It  is  so. 

Caph.  *  Would  we  were  all  diiehargM !  - 

Far.  Serv.  1  fear  it. 

Caph.  Here  comes  the  lord. 

Enter  Timon,  Alcibiades,  and  Lords,  &c 

Tim.  So  soon  as  dinnei^'s  done,  we'll  forth  again,* 
My  Alcibiades, — With  me  ?  What's  your  will  ? 

Caph.  My  lord,  here  is  a  note  .of  certain  dues. 

Tim.  Dues?  whence  are  you  ? 

Caph.  Of  Athens  here,  my  lord, 

Tim.  Go  to  my  steward. 

Caph.  Please  it  your  lordship,  he  hath  put  me  off 
To  the  succession  of  new  days  this  month: 
My  master  is  awak'd  by  great  occasion. 
To  call  upon  his  own ;  and  humbly  prays  you. 
That  with  your  other  noble  parts  you'll  suit,* 

•  Good  even,"]  Good  even,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  less  accurately 
vritteo.  Good  deti,  was  the  usual  salutation  from  noon,  the  mo- 
ment that  good  morrow  became  improper. 

•  —  toe^il  forth  againf^  u  e.  to  hunting,  from  which  di- 
tersion,  we  find  by  Flavius*s  speech,  he  was  just  returned.  It  may 
be  here  observed,  that  in  our  authorV  time  it  M^as  the  custom  to 
hunt  as  well  after  dinner  as  before. 

•  That  uith  your  other  noble  parts  you*U  suit,"]  i.  e.  that  you  will 
behave  on  this  occasion  in  a  manner  consistent  with  your  other  noble 
qualities. 
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Inlying  him  hir right* 

Tim.  Mine  honest  £neiad, 

J  pr*ythee,  but  repair  to  me  next  morning. 

CapL  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

Tim.  Contain  thjrself^  good  friend. 

Far.Serv.  One  Vturo's  servant^  my  ^od  lord, — 

Isid.  Serv.                                       From  Isidore; 
Ife  ham)>ly  prays  yoUr  speedy  payment,-^ 

Capk.  If  you  ^d  know^  my  lord,  my  master's 
'-  wantis,-  -• '' 

Fiar.  Serv.  Twas  due  on  forfeiture,  'my  lord,  ai 
wteks,  J 

And  past,"  ■  nr.  . 

iiid.  Serv.  Yottir  steWtt'd  puts  me  off,  my,  lord; 
And  I  am  sent  expressly  ta  your  lordship. 

Tim.  Give  me  breath : 

I  do  beseech  you,  good  my  lords,  keep  on; 

[£^6^71^  Alcibiades  and  Lords, 
ni  wait  upon  you  instantly. — Come  hither,  pray  yoo, 

[To  Flavius. 
How  goes  the  wotH,  that  I  am  thus  encountered 
With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds. 
And  ii\e  detention  of  long-since^due  debts. 
Against  my  honour  ? 

Flav.  Please  you,  gentlemen, 

The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business: 
Your  importunacy  cease,  till  after  dinner; 
That  I  may  make  his  lordship  understand 
Wherefore  you  are  not  paid. 

Tim.  Do  so,  my  friends: 

See  them  well  entertainM.  [Exit  Timos. 

Flav.  I  pray,  draw  near. 

[Exit  Flavws. 

Enter  Af^EMANTUS  tmd  a  Fool.' 

Gapk.  Stay,  stay,  here  comes  the  fool  with  Ape- 
roantus ;  let's  have  some  sport  with  *em. 
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Far.Serv.  Hanghim^  he*UlAAiaeM« 

Isid.  Sew*  A  plague  Upon  him^  dog ! 

Far.  Servp  How  doet/  fool? 

j^em.  Doat  dialogue  with  4by  ahadowi  . 

rar.S€rv.  I  wpiM,  sot  to  thee. 

jipmn.  Na;  *tttto,thjraetf.n«^oiii6away#  .     \ 

Isid  Serv.  [To  Vam.  SenrJ]  Theve-a  tlie  foplhai^ 
on  your  back  abeady* 

^pem.  No^  thou  stand*st  single,  tfaoiU'  art  not  on 
Jiitn  yeL  •  .     ^ 

Caph.  Where's  the  fool  now? 

jipem.  He  last  asked  the  que8tion.«-Px>or  <r0giMl# 
amluMircfs'nien!  iNmidii  belhireeai  g0l4  iwki  \^^ 

jillServ.  What  aw  we^  hf&BoaisAmi 

jipem.  Asses.  •         ;  . 

JllSefv.  Why? 

jjQkm.  That  jon  ask  me  what  you  are^  and  do 
not  uow  ycmtsdraa^*— Speak  to  *emy  £^4 

ji^ioi.  How  do  you,  gentlemen  ? 

AH  Sens*  Gramenaes,  gckri  ibbl;  H(Mv  do^s^yoiir 

SBStiMSS? 

Fool.  She'j  e'en  actting  on  water  to  acald  eudi 
chickens  as  you  are.  'Would,  we  leottld nee yoniJit 
Cprinth.  / 

Apem,  GoodJ  gramenpy* 

jBn^cr  Page. 

JW*  Look  you,  liere  comes  my  mistress*,  pag^. 
i^.  \Totlie  Fool.]  Why,  how  n<m,  jeaptam? 

*  £nfrr  Aperoantus  and  a  Fool]  I  suspect  some  scene  to  be  lost, 
in  which  the  entrance  of  the  FooI»  and  the  pa^^e  that  Mows 
him>  was  prepared  by  Mme  intittdiictaiy  di^bgjne^  in  which  the 
aucUanoe  was  jnfonned  that  they  weiB  the  fool  and  pi^  of  Phmiia, 
'Tbnttidra^  or  someodier  courtezan,  upon  ^e  knowledge  of^hich 
depends  the  gri?id£r  part  xsi  the  easntng  jocuUtrity.    Jo«a^f)C3r. 
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%lKtid^yMi|ii  tills '^flftfewmpny^  fftw^t  Oum^ 


cription  of  AMb4tt«tfm  I  kaoW  IH*  whkhli^viiiklK 

.r^/^em.  llK»e  ^ill  Dttte  ftiMiing  dte  then,  that 
ite^^tlMm^tttMhgieft.  1nikkto4ofd!I3nMKi^  this 
to  Alcibiades.  (yo;  thou  wadt  bom  a  bastardy  -ant 
thOtfqt4diiei|iblMil. 

Pa^fe.  Thou  wast  whelped  a  dog;  and  thou  shalt 
famish^  a4og'jB46Uh.    AM¥Nk  t^  lam  gone. 

^xi/Page. 

j^pem.  Even  so  thou  out-run'st  grace.  Fool^  I 
Wn  go  with  yau  to  ilord  Timon^s. 

FSoI.  Willyou  leave  me  &ere? 

j^^em.  If  Tinionstay  athottie.r--YoU'4hree«erve 
thuee  usurers) 

AUServ.  Ay;  Vovdd  thqy  served  us! 

Apem.  ho  would  I^— as  good  a  trick  as  ever  hang« 
man  served  thief. 

Fool.  Are. you  three  usuters*  men? 

AU  Serv.'  Ay,  fool. 

FooL  I  thim,  no  usurer  but  has  a  fool  td>  lifs 
servant:  My  mistress  is  ouie,  and  I  am  her  fool. 
When  men  come  to  borro\^  of  your  masters,  they 
approach  sadly^  and  go  away  merry^  but  they  enter 
my  mistress'  house  merrily,  and  go  away  sadly: 
The  reason  of  this? 

Far.  Serv.  1  could  render  one. 

ApefB^  Do  it  then,  that  we  may  account  thee  a 
whoremaster,  and  a  knave;  which  tiotwithstandinj^, 
thou  shalt  be  no  less*  esteemed. 

Far.  Serv.  What  is  a  whoremaster,  fool  ? 

Fool.  A  fool  in  good  clothes^  and  somethingTike 
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jtiiee.  Tis  a  spirit:  sometime^  it  appears  like  ji 
lord;  sometime,  like  a  lawyer;  sometime^  like  a 
pbil6sopber^  i;^th  two  stores  more  than  his  artificial 
one:  He  is  very  often  like  a  knight;  and,  generally 
m  all  sbapea^  that  man  goes  up  and  down  in,  from 
iburscore  to  thirteen,  this  spirit  walks  in. 

Far.  Serv.  Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fix)l. 

FooL  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wise  man:  as  much 
foolery  as  I  Imve,  so  much  wit  thou  laekest« 

Apcm.  That  answer  might  have  become  Apemail* 
tus. 

All  Serv.  Aside,  aside;  here  comes  Iqrd  Timon^^ 

Be-enter  Timpn  and  Fx^avius.  . 

Apem.  Come,^  with  me,  fool,  come.  ^ 

Foot.  I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  brother, 
and  woman;  sometime,  the  philosopher.       , 

\JExeunt  Apemantus  arid  ¥oo\. 

JFZflft;.  Tray  you,  walk  near;  111  speak  with  you 
anon.  [^Exeunt  $^spr. 

Tim.  You  make  me  marvel:  Wherefore,  ere  this 
time. 
Had  you  not  fully  laid  my  state  before  me; 
That  I  might  ^  have  rated  my  expence. 
As  I  had  leave  of  means? 

Flav.  You  would  not  hear  me. 

At  tnariy  leisures  I  proposed. 

Tim.  Goto: 

Perchance,  some  single  vantages  you  took, 
"When  my  indisposition  put  you  back; 
And  that  unaptness  made  your  minister,* 
Thus  to  excuse  yourself. 

Flav.  O  my  good  lord ! 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts, 

♦  — iwwfe  your  minister,']  TTie  constructioti  is: — And  made 
that  waptness  your  tnimster. 
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Lsdd  them  before  you ;  you  wouk)  throw  them  off. 
And  8ay>  you  found  them  in  mine  honesty. 
When,  for  some  trying  present,'  you  have  bid  me 
Rehmi  so  much/  I  have  shook  my  head,  and  wept; 
Yea>  'gainst  tlie  authority  of  manners,  pray'd  you 
Tp  hold  your  hand  more  close:  1  did  endure 
Not  seldom,  nor  no  slight  checks;  when  I  have 
Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  estate. 
And  your  gfeat  flow  of  debts.    My  dear-lov'd  lord, 
lliough  you  hear  now,  (too  late!)  yetnow'satime/ 
The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  present  debts. 

Tim.  Let  all  my  land  be  sold. 

'.  Flav.  Tis  all  engaged,  some  forfeited  and  gone; 
And  what  remains  will  hardly  stop  the  mouth 
Of  present  dues:  the  future  comes  apace: 
What  shall  defend  the  interim?  and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reckoning?^ 
'  Tim.  To  Laoedaemon  did  my  land  extend. 

Flav.  O  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  l?ut  a  word; 
Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath. 
How  quickly  were  it  gone? 

Tim.  You  tell  me  true. 

Flav.  If  you  suspect  my  husbandry,  or  falsehood, 

^  Return  so  lAuch,]  He  does  not  mean  so  great  a  sum,  but  ^ 
certain  sum,  as  it  might  happen  to  be.  Our  author  fiequ^tly 
Qses  this  kind  of  expressiiHi. 

^  Though: you  hear  fww,  {too  iatelj  yet  now's  a  ttme,"]  i.  e. 
Though  It  tell  you  this  at  too  late  a  period>  perhaps^  for  the  inf<»r- 
matioQ  to  bexk  any  service  to  you,  yet  late  as  it  is,  it  b  necessary 
that  you  should  be  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
steward  had  veiy  little  hc^  of  asMstance  fiom  his  master*s  Mends. 

7^ ^  and  at  length 

*How  goes  our  reckoning  f]  How  will  you  be  able  to  subsist 
iaib6  time  iiitavening  between  the  payment  of  the  present  de- 
mands (which  your  wh(de  substance  will  hardly  satisfy)  and  the 
daim  of  fiitacedues,  for  which  you  have  no  fund  whatsoever }  and 
finally  on  ^settleooirat  of  all  accounts  in  what  a  wretched  plight 
will  you  be  ? 

VOL.  VII.  E 
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Call  me  before  the  exad:ert  auditors, 
And  set  me  on  the  proof.    So  the  gods  bless  me> 
Whea  all  our  <^ces^  have  beeo,  oppressed 
With  riotous  feeders;  when  ow  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken^  spilth  of  wine;  when  eveiy  room 
Hath  blaz'd  with  lights^and  bray'd  with  minstrelsy; 
I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteful  codt,^ 
And  set  mine  ^es  at  flow. 

Tim.  Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Flav.  Heavens^  have  I  aaid,  the  bounty  of  this 
lord! 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves,  Bni  peasanU^ 
This  night  endtutted!  Who  isnot  Timon's? 
WhBt  heart,  head,  sword,  force,  means,  but  is  lord 

Timon's? 
Great  Timon,  noble,  worthy,  royal  Tinaon? 
Ah !  when  the  means  are  gone,  that  buy  this  praise, 
The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made: 
Feast-won,  fast-lost;  one  cloud  of  winter  showers. 
These  flies  are  couch'd. 

Tim.  Conie,  sermon  me  no  further: 

No  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  passed  my  heart; 
Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given.^ 

t 

^ OUT*  offices-— ]  i.e.  the  apartments  aUotted  to  culinaty 

purposes^  die  reception  of  donaeaticks,  && 

9  — a  wasteful  cock,"]  Of  the  various  explanations  of  the 
commentators^  the  following  appears  most  intelligible.  A  wasteful 
cock  is  what  we  now  call  a  waste  pipe;  a  pipe  which  is  cootinaany 
runnings  and  thereby  prei^ents  the  overflow  of  cistams,  and  other 
reservoirs^  by  carrying  off  their  superfluous  water.  This  circiim-> 
stance  served  to  keep  the  idea  of  Tinioa's  unceasing  prodigality  ia 
the  mind  of  the  Steward,  while  its  temobBoeaa  from  the  scenes  of 
lutury  within  the  house^  was  favourable  to  meditation. 

'  No  vilkdnous  bounty  yet  kaikpass'd  my  heart; 
Umnsely,  not  ignobly,  kave  I  given.li  Every  reader  must  re- 
jpice  in  diis  circomstanoe  of  comfort  which  presents  iisdf  to 
Timon^  who,  althou^  b^ar'd  thraug^  want  of  prudence^  con* 
fSS^  \iUDMe^  with  reflection  that  his  ruin  was  not  brought  on  by 
the  pursuit  of  guilty  pleasures.    Steevens. 
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Why  dost  thou  weep?  Canst  thou  the  coMcienct 

lack^ 
To  think  I  shall  lack  friends?  Secure  thy  heart; 
If  I  would  broach  the  vessels  of  my  love,    . 
And  try  the  argument*  of  hearts  by  bortwving. 
Men,  and  men's  fortunes,  could  I  frankly  use^ 
As  I  can  bid  thee  speak. 

Flav.  Assurance  bless  your  thoughts ! 

7^m.  And,  in  some  sort,  these  wants  of  mine  are 
crown'd,* 
That  r account  them  blessings;  for  by  these 
Shall  I  try  friends:  You  shall  perceive,  how  you 
Mistake  my  fortunes;  I  am  wealthy  in  my  friends. 
Within  there,  ho! — Flaminius!  Servilius! 

Enter  Flaminius,  Sb«vilius,  and  other  Servants. 

Serv.  My  lord,  my  lord,  ■ 

Tim.  I  will  despatch  you  severally.^ — ^You,  to  lord 
Lucius, — 
To  lord  Lucullus  you;  I  hunted  with  his 
Honour  to-day; — You,  toSempronius; 
Commend  me  to  their  loves  j  and,  I  am  proud,  say. 
That  my  occasions  have  found  time  to  use  them 
Toward  a  supply  of  money:  let  the  request 
Be  fifty  talents. 

Flam.  As  you  have  said,  my  lord. 

Ftav.  Lord  Lucius,  and  lord  Lucullus?  humph! 

[Jlside. 

Timf  Go  you,  sir,  [To  another  Serv.]  to  the  se- 
nators, 
(Of  whom,  even  to  the  state's  best  health,  I  have 
Deserv'd  this  hearing,)  bid  'em  send  o'the  instant 

>  And  try  f^  argomeBt-*]  The  lioeiitioiifDess  of  our  aotlof 
forces  us  iitm  uptm  iar*^di'd  expoBkidns.  ArgpntnH  ma/ 
mean  contents,  as  the  arguments  of  a  book  5  or  evidences  and 
proofs,    JoH^soK. 

»  —.  crown' JJ  i.  e.  dignified^  adorned^  nude  res|»ectable^ 

fL2 
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A  thousand  talents  to  me. 

Flav.  I  have  heen  bold^ 

(For  that  I  knew  it  the  most  general  way,)' 
To  them  to  use  your  signet,  and  your  name; 
But  they  do  shake  their  heads,  and  I  am  here 
No  richer  in  return. 

Tim.  Is't  true  ?  can  it  be  ? 

FUxv.  They  answer,  in  a  \oint  and  corporate  voice. 
That  now  they  are  at  fall/  want  treasure,  cannot 
Do  what  they  would;  are  sorry— you  are  honour- 
able,— 
But  yet  they  could  have  wish'd — ^they  know  not— 

but 
Something  hath  been  amiss — a  noble  nature 
May  catch  awrench — ^would  all  were  well — 'tis  pity— 
And  so,  intending*  other  serious  matters. 
After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractions,^ 
With  certain  half-caps,^  and  cold-moving  nods. 
They  froze  me  into  silence. 

Tim,  You  gods,  reward  them  !— 

I  pr'ythee,  man,  look  cheerly;  These  old  fellows 
Have  their  ingr^itude  in  them  hereditary: 
Their  blood  is  cak'd,  'tis  cold,  it  seldom  flows; 
lis  lack  of  kindly  warmth,  they  are  not  kind; 
And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth. 
Is  fashioned  for  the  journey,  dull,  and  heavy. — 
Go  to  Ventidius,— [Ta  a  Serv.]  Tr'ythee,    \To 
Flavius,]  be  not  sad, 

-  *  —  Iknem  it  the  mott  general  way^  General  h  not  speedy, 
bat  campendioMS,  the  way  to  try  many  at  a  time. 
^^  ....^-^at  faU,^  i,t,atanM. 

*  ^— -  intending''^  is  regarding,  turning  their  notice  to  otlier 
things.    JoHirsoir. 

•  .I...-.IUUJ  these  hard  fitKrtions^]  Flavius,  by  fractions,  means 
^hroken  hmti,  interrupted  aenteaodi,  abn^  remaAa. 

— —  half  cajw,]  A  halfrcap  is  a  cap  sKghtly  moved. 
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Thou  art  true,  and  honest;  ingeniously*  I  speak,  . 
No  blame  belongs  to  thee: — [To  Serv-]  Ventidius 

lately 
Buried  hb  father;  by  whose  death,  he's  stepped 
Into  a  great  estate:  when  he  was  poor, 
Imprison'd,  and  in  scarcity  of  friends, 
I  dear'd  him  with  five  talents:  Greet  him  from  me; 
3id  him  suppose,  some  good  necessity 
Touches  his  friend,  which  craves  to  be  remember'd 
With  those  five  talents  :-^hat  had,— [To  Flav.] 

give  it  these  fellows 
To  whom  'tis  instant  due.    Ne'er  speak,  or  think. 
That  Timon's  fortunes  'mong  his  friends  can  sink. 
Flav.  I  would,  I  could  not  think  it;  That  thought 

is  bounty's  foe; 
Being  free^  itself,  it  thinks  all  others  so.     [Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 

The  same.    A  Room  in  LucuUua's.  House ^ 

Flaminius  waiting.     Enter  a  Servant  to  him.    : 

Serv.  I  have  told  my  lord  of  you,  he  is  coming 
down  toyoii. 
Flam.  I  thank  you,  sir.  '      '  ^ 

Enter  Lucullus.  ^ 

Serv.  Here's  my  lord. 

Lucul.  [Aside.]  <)ne  of  lord  Timon's  men?  a 
gift,  I  warrant.  Why,  this  hits  right;  I  dreamt 
of  a  silver  bason  and  ewer  to-night.     Flaminius^i 

'  -— —  ingeniously — ]  Ingenious  was  anciently  used  instead  oc 
hugemxoui. 
»— .— .^ce— ]  )sUberal,  not  parsimonious. 
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honeit  Flaminius ;  youare  vwy  reapcctively  *  weloooae, 
$ir, — Fill  me  some  wine.— [£j?t^  Serraiit,]  Aod 
how  does  that  honourable  complete^  free-hearted 
gentleman  (^  Athens^  thy  very  bountiful  good  hxtd 
and  master  ? 

Flam.  His  health  is  wdU  sir. 

Lucid.  I  am  right  glad  that  his  health  is  wdl^ 
sir:  And  what  hast  toou  there  under  thy  cloak^ 
pretty  Flaminius. 

Flam.  Taith,  nothing  but  an  empty  box>  sir; 
which,  in  my  lord's  behalf,  I  come  to  entreat  your 
honour  to  supply;  who^  having  great  and  instant 
occasion  to  use  nifty  talents,  hath  sent  to  your  lord- 
ship to  furnish  him ;  nothing  doubting  your  present 
assistance  therein. 

Lucul.  La,  la,  la,  la, — nothing  doubting,  says 
he?  alas,  good  lord!  a  noble  gentleman  'tis,  if  he 
would  not  keep  so  good  a  house.  Many  a  time 
and  often  I  have  dined  with  him,  and  told  him 
on't;  and  come  again  to  supper  to  him,  of  purpose 
to  have  him  spend  less:  and  yet  he  would  embrace 
no  counsel,  take  no  warning  by  my  coming.  Every 
man  has  his  fault,  and  honesty  is  his;*  I  have  told 
him  on't,  but  I  could  never  get  him  from  it* 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  Wine. 

Serv.  Please  your  lordship,  here  is  the  wine. 

Lucul.  Flaminius,  I  have  noted  thee  always  wise. 
Here's  to  thee. 

Flam.  Your  lordship  speaks  your  pleasure. 

Lucul.  I  have  observed  thee  always  for  a  tdwardly 
prompt  spirit,~give  thee  thy  due, — and  one  that 
knows  what  belongs  to  reason;  and  canst  use  the 
time  well,  if  the  time  use  thee  well :  good  parts  in 

' 'oery  respectively  — ]  i.  e.  respectfully. 

•—  honesty  U  hk;"]  Honaty  here  means  UberaUiy. 
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thee. — Gret  yoa  gone,  8frmh.*^[7\>  the  Servant,  who 
pfes  021^1-^Draw  nearer,  honest  Flafniniits.  Thy 
lord's  a  t)Ountiful  gentleman:  but  thou  art  wise; 
iuid  thou  knowest  well  enough,  although  thou  comest 
to  me,  that  this  is  no  time  to  lend  money;  espe- 
cially upon  bare  friendsh^i^  without  security.  Here's 
three  solidares^  for  thee;  good  boy,  wink  at  me, 
and  say,  thou  saw'st  nie  not*    Fare  thee  wdl. 

Flam.  Is*t  possible,  the  world  should  so  much 
diWfer; 
And  we  alive,  thatlivM?*  Fly,  dammed  baseness. 
To  him  that  worships  thee. 

[Throwing  the  Money  away. 

Lojcdl.  Hal  Now  I  see,  thou  art  a  fool,  and  nt 
for  tfiy  master.  \EoAi  Lucullus. 

Flam.  May  these  add  to  the  number  that  may 
st^d  thee! 
Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation, 
Thou  disease  of  a  friend,  and  not  himself! 
Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart. 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights?*  O  you  gods, 
I  feel  my  master's  passion  r  This  slave 
Unto  his  honour,^  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him: 
Why  should  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutriment. 
When  he  is  tumVl  to  poison  ? 
P,  may  diseases  only  work  upon't! 
And,  when  he  is  sidi  to  death,  let  not  that  part  of 
nature 


*  ■  ■'  ihrtt  solidares^  I  believe  this  coin  is  from  the  mint  of 
the  poet.    Steevbns. 

♦  Asnd  we  aim,  that  Uv'df]  i.  e.  And  we  who  were  riive  then, 
alive  now.    As  moch  as  to  »aj,  in  to  ikort  a  tiw^e. 

^  It  tarns  m  ku  than  two  mgktsf]  Alhiding  to  the  turning  or 
acesoence  of  roUk.    Johnson. 

^-        passion  f]  i.  e.  suffering. 

1  l/fi^o  Ai#  honour  J  The  modem  editors  read— Unto  f  to  Ao«r> 
wUch  seems  preferaUe. 
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Which  my  lord  p2ud  jfor,  be  of  any  power 

To  expdi  sickness^  but  proloi^  his  hour  !^       ^Exii. 

SCENE  IL 

The  same.    Apublick  Place. 

Enter  Lucius,  with  Three  Strangers. 

Luc.  Vfho,  the  lord  Timon  ?  lie  is  my  very  good 
.fiiend,  and  an  honourable  gentleman. 

i  Stran.  We  know  him  for  no  less,^  though  we 
are  but  strangers  to  him.  But  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing,  my  lord,  and  which  I  hear  from  common 
rumours;  now  lordTimon's  happy  hours  are  done 
and  past,  and  his  estate  shrinks  from  him, 

Imc.  Fye  no,  do  not  believe  it;  he  cannot  want 
for  money. 

2  Stran^  But  believe  you  this,  my  lord,  that,  not 
long  ago,  one  of  his  men  was  with  the  lord  Lu- 
cuUus,  to  borrow  so  many  talents;  nay,  urged  ex- 
tremely for*t,  and  showed  what  necessity  belonged 
to*t,  and  yet  was  denied. 

Luc.  How? 

2  Stran.  I  tell  you,  denied,  my  lord. 

Luc.  What  a  strange  case  was  that?  now,  before 
the  gods,  I  am  ashamed  on't.  Denied  that  ho^ 
nourableman?  there  was  very  little  honour  showed 
in't.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  needs  confess,  I 
have  received  some  small  kindnesses  from  him,  as 
money,  plate,  jewels,  and  such  like  trifles,  nothing 
comparing  to  his;  yet,  had  he  mistook  him,  and 
sent  to  me,  I  should  ne'er  have  denied  his  occasion 
so  many  talents. 

•  «—  his  homr  /]  i.  e.  the  hour  of  sickiiess.    His  for  its. 

*  We  hum  him  far  no  less,']  To  know,  in  the  present^  and  i^/ 
veral  other  instdQces,  is  used  by  our  author  for— ^o  acknawiedgc^JT 
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Enter  Sbrvilius. 

Ser.  See,  by  good  hap,  yonder's  my  lord;  I  have 
sweat  to  see  his  nonour. — My  honoured  lord, — 

[To  Lucius. 

Liic.  Servilius!  you  are  kindly  met,  sin  Fare 
thee  well: — Commend  me  to  thy  honourable- virtu- 
ous lord,  my  very  exquisite  friend. 

Ser.  May  it  please  your  honour,  my  lord  hath 
sent 

Luc.  Ha!  what  has  he  sent?  I  am  so  much  en* 
deared  to  that  lord;  he's  ever  sending:  How  shall 
I  thank  him,  thinkest  thou?  And  what  has  he  sent 
now  ? 

Ser.  He  has  only  sent  his  present  occasion  now, 
my  lord;  requesting  your  lordship  to  supply  his  in- 
stant use  with  so  many  talents. 

Luc.  I  know,  his  lordship  is  but  merry  with  me; 
He  cannot  want  fifty-five  hundred  talents. 

Ser.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  wants  less,  my  lojrd. 
If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous,* 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully.* 

Luc.  Dost  thou  speak  seriously,  Servilius  ? 

Ser.  Upon  my  soul,  'tis  true,  sir. 

Luc.  What  a  wicked  beast  was  I,  to  disfumish 
myself  against  such  a  good  time,  when  I  might  have 
shown  myself  honourable?  how  unluckily  it  hap- 
pened, that  I  should  purchase  the  day  before  for  a 
little  part,  and  undo  a  great  deal  of  honour?— • 
Servilius,  now  before  the  gods,  I  am  not  able  to 
do*t ;  the  more  beast,  I  say : — I  was  sending  to  use 
lord  Timon  myself,  these  gentlemen  can  witness; 
but  I  would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  Athens,  I  had 


'  If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous  J  i.  e.  if  he  did  not  want  it 
^r  a  good  use. 
'  ••-^  h^f  so  feithfally.]  Faithfully  for  fervently. 
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done  it  now.  Commend  me  bountifully  to  his 
good  lordship;  and  I  hope»  his  honour  will  conceive 
the  fairest  of  me,  because  I  have  no  power  to  be 
kind: — ^And  tell  him  this  from  me,  I  count  it  one 
of  my  greatest  afflictions,  say,  that  I  cannot  pleasure 
such  an  honourable  gentleman.  Good  Servilius, 
will  you  befriend  me  so  far,  as  to  use  mine  own 
word^  lohim ? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir,  I  shall. 

Zjuc.  I  will  look  ybu  out  a  good  turn,  Servilius. — 

[Exit  Servilius, 
True,  as  you  said,  Timon  is  shrunKi,  indeed; 
And  he,  that's  once  denied,  will  hardly  speed. 

lEait  LucitTs. 

1  Strian.  Do  you  observe  this,  Hostilius? 

2  Stran.  Ay,  too  well. 
1  Stran.  Why  this 

Is  the  world's  soul ;  and  just  oi  the  same  piece 
Is  every  flatterer's  spirit.    Who  can  call  him 
His  friend,  that  dips  in  the  same  dish?  for,  in 
My  knowing,  Timon  has  been  this  lord's  father. 
And  kept  his  credit  with  his  purse ; 
Supported  his  estate;  nay,  Timon's  money 
Has  paid  his  men  their  wages :  He  ne'er  drinks. 
But  Timon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lip; 
And  yet,  (O,  see  the  monstrousftess  of  man 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape!) 
He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his,® 
What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars. 

3  Stran.  Religion  groans  at  it. 

1  Stran.  For  mine  own  part, 

I  never  tasted  Timon  in  my  life. 
Nor  came  any  of  his  bounties  over  me. 
To  mark  me  for  his  friend;  yet,  I  protest, 

*  — tiirf^cf  o/*  Am,]  In  respect  of  his  i(X[X3SiG:  wfaatLqcius 
demes  to  Timon  is  in  proportion  to  what  Lacius  possesBes,  less 
than  the  osual  alms  given  by  good  men  to  beggars.    Johnsok  . 
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Fear  Us  right  noble  mind,  illustrious  virtue^ 

And  h<moiurable  carriage. 

Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me, 

I  would  have  put  mv  wealth  into  donatimi. 

And  the  best  Mf  snould  have  reftum'd  to  htm,^ 

So  much  I  love  his  heart:  But,  I  perceive. 

Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense: 

For  policy  sits  above  conscience.  LExeymi. 


SCENE  in. 
The  same.    A  Room  in  Sempronins*s  House* 

Enter  Sbmpronivs,  and  a  Servant  o/*Timon*s. 

Sem.  Must  be  needs  trouble  mein*t?  Humph! 
'Bove  all  others? 
He  might  have  tried  lord  Lucius,  or  Lucullus;* 
And  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too. 
Whom  he  redeemed  from  prison:  All  these  three 
Owe  their  estates  unto  him. 

Serv.  O  my  lord, 

They  have  all  been  touchM,^  and  found  base  metal; 

for 
They  have  all  denied  him !  x 

Sem.  How !  have  they  denied  him  ? 

Has  Ventidius  and  IakuUus  denied  him? 
And  does  he  send  to  me?  Three?  humph! — 
It  shows  but  little  love  or  judgment  in  him. 
Must  I  be  his  last  refuge  ?  His  friends,  like  physicians^ 

^  I  would  km>e  jmt  mf  weaitk  into  donatioiiy 
And  the  best  kalfslwM  have  rtXxxm*A  to  kim,'\  i.  e.  The  best 
hsMtdmy  wealth  ihookl  have  been  the  repbf  I  would  have  made  to 
Timon:  I  would  have  anmertd  his  requisition  with  the  best  half 
of  what  I  am  worth. 

'  ^  They  have  all  been  tooch'd,]   That  is,  tried,  alluding  to  th* 
toMch^oae* 
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Thrive,  give  him  over  ;*Mudt  I  take  the  cure  t^nme  ? 
He  has  much  disgraced  me  in't;  I  am  angry  at  him. 
That  might  have  known  my  place:  I  see  no  sense 

for't. 
But  his  ^)ccasions  might  have  woo'd  me  first; 
For,  in  my  conscience,  I  was  the  first  man  - 
That  e'er  received  gift  from  him: 
And  do^  he  think  so  backwardly  of  me  now^ 
That  ril  requite  it  last?  No:  So  it  may  prove 
An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  rest. 
And  I  amongst  the  lords  he  thot^ht  a  fool. 
I  had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  sum. 
He  had  sent  to  me  first,  hut  for  my  mind's  sake; 
I  had  such  a  courage^  to  do  him  good.    But.  now 

return. 
And  with  their  faint  reply  this  answer  join; 
Who  bates  mine  honour,  shall  not  know  my  coin. 

[Exit. 
Serv.  Excellent!  Your  lordship's  a  goodly  villain* 
The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he  made 
man  politick;  he  crossed  himself  by't:  and  I  cannot 
think,  but,  in  the  end,  the  villainies  of  man  wift^ 
3et  him  clear.®    How  fairly  this  lord  strives  to  ap- 

• HU friends,  Uke  physiciani. 

Thrive,  give  him  over;']  i.  e.  '*  His  friends,  V&9  ^jsidanSj 
thrive  by  his  boqnty  and  kes,  and  either  reUnquish,  wnd  forsake 
him,  or  give  his  case  up  as  desperate.*' 

7  ««-«  f^ch  a  courage'^]  Such  an  ardour,  such  an  eager  denre. 

*  The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he  made  man  foiitick;  he 
crossed  himself  ly't:  and  I  cannot  think,  but,  in  the  end,  the  vil' 
lainies  of  man  will  set  him  clear.]  Of  the  various  conjectures  on 
this  passage,  the  following  seems  most  probable :— T^  devil  did 
not  know  what  he  was  about,  [how  much  his  reputation  for  wicked* 
ness  would  be  diminished]  when  he  made  man  cn^ty  and  interested  ; 
he  thwarted  himself'  by  it ;  [by  thus  raising  up  rivals  to  cqatead 
with  him  in  iniquity,  and  at  length  to  surpass  him;]  andl  cannoi 
but  think  that  at  last  the  enormities  of  msmkind  v;iU  rise  to  such  a 
height,  as  to  make  even  Satan  himself,  in  comparison,  appear 
(What  he  would  laast  of  all  wish  to  be)  spotless  and  innocent. 

Malode* 
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pear  foul?  takes  virtuous  copies  to  be, wicked;  like 

those  that,  under  hot  ardent  zeal,  would  set  whole 

realms  on  fire. 

Of  such  a  nature  is  his  politick  love. 

This  was  my  lord's  best  hope;  now  all  are  fled. 

Save  the  gods  only:  Now  his  friends  are  dead. 

Doors,  that  were  ne'er  acquainted  with  their  wards 

Many  a  bounteous  year,  must  be  employed 

Now  to  guard  sure  their  master. 

And  this  is  all  a  liberal  course  allows; 

Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth,  must  keep  his  house.* 


SCENE  IV* 

The  same.    A  Hall  in  Timon*s  Houses 

Enter  T\va  Servants  of  Vakro,  and  the  Servant  of 
Lucius,  meeting  Titus,  Hortensius,  and  other 
Servants  to  Timon's  Creditors,  waiting  /lis  coming 
out. 

Far.  Serv.  Well  met;    good-morrow^  Titus  and 
Hortensius. 
.  Tit.  The  like  to  you,  kindVarro. 

Hor.  Lucius? 

What,  do  we  meet  together  ? 

Luc.  Serv.  '  Ay,  and,  I  tl^ink^ 

One  business  does  command  us  all;  for  mine 
Is  money. 

Tit.        So  is  theirs  and  ours. 

ilnter  Phi^lotus. 

Luc.  Serv.  And  sir 

Philotus  too ! 

9  — — .  keep  his  house."]  i.  e.  keq)  within  doors  for  fear  of  dans; 
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Phi.  Good  day  at  once. 

Luc.  Serv.  Welcome,  good  brother. 

What  do  you  think  the  hour  ? 

P/a.  Labouring  for  nine, 

Luc.  Serv.  So  much  ? 

Phi.  Is  not  my  lord  seen  yet? 

Luc.  Serv.  Not  yet. 

Phi.  I  wonder  on*t;   he  was  wont  to  shine  at 
seven. 

Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  but  the  days  are  waxed  shorter 
with  him : 
You  must  consider,  that  a  prodigal  course 
Is  like  the  sun's;  but  not,  like  his,  recoverable. 
1  fear, 

'Tis  deepest  winter  in  lord  Tlmon's  purse; 
That  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet 
Find  little. 

Phi.  I  am  of  your  fear  for  that. 

T^t.  ni  show  you  bow  to  observe  a  strange  event. 
Your  lord  sends  now  for  money. 

Hor.  Most  true,  he  does. 

Tit.  And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon*s  gift. 
For  which  I  wait  for  money. 

Hor.  It  is  against  my  heart. 

Luc.  Serv.  Mark,  how  strange  it  shows, 

Timon  in  this  should  pay  more  than  he  owes: 
And  e*en  as  if  your  lord  should  wear  rich  jewels. 
And  send  for  money  for  'em. 

Hor.  I  am  weary  of  this  charge,^  the  gods  can 
witness: 
I  know,  my  lord  hath  spent  of  Timon's  wealth. 
And  now  ingratitude  makes  it  worse  than  stealth. 

1  Far.  Serv.  Yes,  mine's  three  thousand  crowns: 
What's  yours? 


■  I  am  weary  of  tkit  ck^rgi^']   That  is,  of  this  commiishn,  of 
this  a>^|i%m0i^. 
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Luc.Sefv.  Five  thousand  mine. 

1  Far.  Serv.  Tis  much  deep ;  and  it  shcmld  seem 
by  the  sum, 
Your  master's  confid^i»^  was  above  mine; 
Else,  surdy,  his  bad  equall'd.^ 

Enter  Flaminius. 

Tiu  One  of  lord  Timon's  men. 

Luc.  Serv.  Flaminius!  sir,  a  word:  Tray,  is  my 
lord  ready  to  come  forth? 

Flam.  No,  indeed,  he  is  not. 

Tit.  We  attend  his  lordship;  'pray,  signify  so 
much. 

Flam.  I  need  not  tell  him  that;  he  knows,  you  are 
too  diligent.  [Exit  Flaminius. 

Enter  Flavius,  in  a  Cloak ^  muffled. 

Luc.  Serv.  Ha !  is  not  that  his  steward  muffied  so  ? 
He  goes  away  in  a  cloud :  adl  him,  call  him. 

Tit.  Do  you  hear,  sir? 

1  Far.  Serv.  By  your  leave,  sir, 

Flav.  What  do  you  ask  of  me,  my  friend? 

Tit.  We  wait  for  certain  money  here,  sir. 

Flav.  ^  Ay, 

If  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
'Twere  sure  enough.    Why  then  preferred  you  not 
Your  sums  and  bills,  when  your  false  masters  eat 
Of  my  lord's  meat?  Then  they  could  smile,  and 
fawn 

*  Else,  swrely,  his  had  equaWd,']  The  meaning  df  this  pas- 
sage mav  be.  Your  master,  it  seems,  had  more  confidence  in  lord 
TSium  titttt  mine,  etherwise  his  (i.  e.  my  masters)  debt  (i.  e.  the 
Toaoey  due  to  him  firom  Timon)  tvould  certainly  have  been  as  great 
.  as  your  master* s  (i.  e.  as  the  money  which  Timon  owes  to  your 
master;)  that  is,  ray  master  being  as  rich  as  yours,  could  and 
wodd  have  advanced  Timon  as  large  a  ram  as  your  master  has  ad- 
vanced iam,  if  he,  (my  master)  had  thought  it  prudent  to  do  so. 
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Upon  his  debts^  and  take  down  th*  interest 

Into  their  gluttonous  piaws.    You  do  youfselres  but 

wrong, 
To  stir  me  up;  let  me  pass  quietly: 
Believe't,  my  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end; 
I  have  no  more  to  reckcMi,  he  to  spend. 

Luc.  Sew.  Ay,  but  this  answer  will  not  serve. 

FlM.  If  'twill  not, 

*Tis  not  so  base  as  you ;  for  you  serve  knaves.  \Exit. 

1  Var.  Serv.  Howf  what  does  his  cashier'd  wor- 
ship mutter  ? 

2  Far.  Serv.  No  matter  what;  he's  poor,  and 
that's  revenge  enough.  Who  can  speak  broader 
than  he  that  has  no  house  to  put  his  head  in?  such 
may  rail  against  great  buildings. 

Enter  Servilius.^ 

Tit.  O,  here's  Servilius;  now  we  shall  know 
Some  answer. 

Ser.  If  I  might  beseech  you,  gentlemen. 

To  repair  some  other  hour,  I  should  much 
Derive  from  it:  for,  take  it  on  my  soul,  r 

My  lord  leans  wond'rously  to  discontent. 
His  comfortable  temper  has  forsook  him; 
He  is  much  out  of  health,  and  keeps  his  chamber* 

Luc.  Serv.  Many  do  keep  their  chambers,  are  not 
sick: 
And,  if  it  be  so  far  beyond  his  health, 
Methinks,  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts. 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods'. 

Ser.  Good  gods! 

Tit.  We  cannot  take  this  for  an  answer,  sir. 

Flam.  [Within^  Servilius,  help! — my  lord!  my 
lord! 


^  Enter  SenriHus.]    It  may  be  obserlred  that  Shakspeare  has  un- 
skilfully filled  his  Greek  story  with  Boman  names.    Johnson. 
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Enter  TiMOK^  in  a  r^ige;  l^zAUmivs  following. 

Tirn^  What,  are  my  doors  opposed  against  my 
passage? 
Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  house 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol? 
The  place,  which  I  have  feasted,  does  it  now,    . 
Like  all  mankind,  show  me  an  iron  heart? 

Luc.  Serv.  Put  in  iiow^j  Titus^ 

Tit.  My  lord,  here  is  my  bill. 

Luc.  Serv.  Here's  mine*  .  .    / 

Hor.  Serv'.  And  mine,^  my  lord.  .     .    . ; 

Both  Far.  Serv.  And  ours,  my  lord. 

Phi.  AUour  bills. 

71m.  K,iiock  me  down  with  'em:*  cleave  me  to 
tbegifdle^ 

Luc.  Serv.  Alas!  my  lord, 

Tim.  Cut  my  heart  in  sums. 

Tit.  Mine,  fifty  talents* 

Tim.  Tell  out  my  blood.. 

Luc^  Serv.  Five  thousand  crowns,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Five  thousand  drops  pays  that.— - 
What  yours  ? — and  yours  ? 

1  Far.  Serv.  MyiOrd, — — 

2  Far.  Serv,  My  lord, 

Tim.  Tear  the,  take  me,  and  the  gods  fall  upon 

you!  [Exit. 

Hor.  'Faith,  T  perceive  our  masters  may  throw 

their  caps  at  their  tnoney;  these  debts  may  wfeU  be 

called  desperate  ones,  for  a  madman  owes  'em. 

[Exeunt* 

*  Jtfiock  me  down  xi;ith' em .yT'imon  quibbles.  They  present 
iheir  written  bill^;  he  catches  at  tlie  word,  and  allndes  to  tlie  bilk 
or  battle-axes,  which  "the  ancient  soldiery  carried,  and  ware  siill 
used  by  .the  watch  io  Shakspeai^'s  ti^e. 


VOL.  Vll. 
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Re-enter  Timon  and  Flavius. 

Tim.  They  have  e'en  put  my  breath  from  me,  the 
slaves: 
Creditors !— devils. 

f'lav.  My  dear  lord, — • — 

Tim.  What  if  it  should  be  so  ? 

Flav.  My  lord, 

Tim.  I'll  have  it  so:-^My  steward^ 

Flav.  Here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  So  fitly  ?  Go,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lucius,  Lucullus,  and  Sempronius;  all: 
ril  once  more  feast  the  rascals. 

Flav.  O  my  lord. 

You  only  speak  from  your  distracted  soul; 
There  is  not  so  much  left,  to  furnish  out 
A  moderate  table. 

Tim.  Be't  not  in  thy  care;  go, 

1  charge  thee;  invite  them  all:  let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more;  my  cook  and  FU  provide. 

\JEa:€unL 

SCENE  V. 

The  same.     The  Senate^House. 

The  Senate  sitting.     Enter  Alcibiapes,  attended. 

1  Sen.  My  lord,  you  have  my  voice  to  it;  the  fault's 
Bloody;  'tis  necessary  he  should  die: 
Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy. 

Q,  Sen.  Most  true;  the  law  shall  bruise  him. 

jilcib.  Honour,  health,  and  compassion  to  the 
senate ! 

1  Sen.  Now,  captain? 

Alcib.  I  am  an  humble  suitor  to  your  virtues; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law. 
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And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 

It  pleases  time,  and  fortune,  to  lie  heavy 

Upon  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  in  hot  blood. 

Hath  stepp'd  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 

To  those  that,  without  heed,  do  plunge  into  it.- 

He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside,* 

Of  comely  virtues: 

Nor  did  he  soil  the  feet  with  cowardice; 

(An  honour  in  him,  which  buys  out  his  fault,) 

But,  with  a  noble  fury,  and  fair  spirit. 

Seeing  his  reputation  tpuch'd  to  death. 

He  did  oppose  his  foe: 

And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 

He  did  behave  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent,^ 

As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument. 

1  Sen.  You  undergo  too  strict  a  paraddx,^ 
Striving' to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair: 
Your  words  have  took  such  pains,  as  if  they  labour'd 
To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  set  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour;  which,  indeed. 
Is  valour  misbegot,  and  came  into  the  world 
When  sects  and  factions  were  newly  bom: 
He's  truly,  valiant,  that  can  wisely  suffer 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe;®  and  make  his 

wrongs 
His  outsides;  wear  them^Kke  his  raiment,  carelessly; 

*  ■    ■    seUing  his  fate  (mde,"]    i.  e.  patting  this  action  of  his, 
which  was  pre-rdetermined  by  fate,  out  of  the  question, 

®  And  tuith  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behave  his  anger,  ere  *twas  spent,  &c.]  The  sense  -of 
this  passage,  (however  perversely  expressed  on  account  of  rhyme,) 
may  be  this :  *'  He  managed  his  anger  with  such  sober  and  un- 
noted passion  [i.  e.  suffering,  forbearance,]  before  it  was  spent, 
[i.  e.  before  that  disposition  to  endure  the  insult  1^  had  received, 
was  exhausted,]  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  only  engaged  in 
supporting  an  argument  he  had  advanced  in  conversation. 

^  You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradoxal   You  undertake  a  paradox 
too  hard, 

« ._-  that  mm  ctm  breathe,]  i.  e.  can  utier. 
f2 
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And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  hearty 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 
If  wrongs  be  evils,  and  enforce  us  kill, 
What  folly  'tis,  to  hazard  life  for  ill?. 
j4Jcib.  My  lord, 

1  Sen.       Yoii  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  cleat' j 
To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

Alcib.  My  lords,  then,  under  favour,  pardon  me. 
If  I  speak  like  a  captain. — 
Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle, . 
And  not  endure  all  threatnings  ?  sleep  upon  it^ 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats. 
Without  repugnancy  ?  but  if  there  be         ; 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  What  make  we 
Abroad?®  why  then,  women  are  more  valiant^ 
That  stay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it; 
And  th'  ass,  more  captain  than  the  lion;  the  felo», 
Loaden  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judge, 
If  wisdom  be  in  suffering.     O  my  lord^. 
As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good: 
Who  cannot  condemn  rashness,  in  cold  blood? 
To  kill,  Igrant,  is  sin's  extremest  gust;  ^ 
But,  in  defence,  by  mercy,  'tis  most  just.^ 
To  be  in  anger,  is  impii^ty; 
But  who  is  man,  that  is  not  angry? 
Weigh  but  the  crime  with  tbisi 

2  Sen.  You  breathe  in  vain. 

'    Akib.  In  vain  ?  his  service  done 

At  Lacedaemon,  and  Byzantium, 
Were  a  sufficient,  briber  for  his  life. 
.     1  Sen.  What's  that? 


what  mate  we 


Abtoadf]    What  do  we,  or  what  have  toe  to  do  in  tkeJieM  f 

'   > sin^s  extremest  gust;]    ^^^  means  rashness.    The  alla- 

.  sjon  may  be  to  a  sudden  gust  ^  wind.     So  we  say,'  it  wa»  don*  m 
A^udden  gnst  of  passion. 

* by  mercy,  *tis  most  just, 2    i,  e.  /  call  mercj  herself  tb 

witness,  that  defensi\'e  violence  is  just.    JoHKS^ir.^ 
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jilcib.  Why,  I  say,  my  lords,  h'as  done  fair  service, 
And  slain  in  fight  many  of  your  enemies: 
How  full  of  valour  did  he  bear  himself 
In  the  last  conflict,  and  made  plenteous  wounds  ? 

2  Sen.  He  has  made  too  much  plenty  with  'em,  he 
Is  a  sworn  rioter:  h'as  a  sin  that  often 
Drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prisoner: 
If  there  were  no  foes,  that  were  enough  alone 
To  overcome  him:  in  that  beastly  fury 
He  has  been  knoWn  to  commit  outrages. 
And  cherish  factions:  'Tis  inferr'd  to  us, 
His  days  are  foul,  and  has  drink  dangerous* 

1  Sen.  He  dies. 

^Icib.  JIard  fate !  he  might  have  died  in  war. 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him, 
(Though  his  right  arm  might  purchase  his  own  time. 
And  be  in  debt  to  none,)  yet,  more  to  move  you, 
Take  my  deserts  to  his,  and  join  them  both : 
And.  for  I  fciiow,  your  reverend  ages  love 
Security,  I'll  paw0  my  victories,  all 
My  h(!m0ur  to  you,  upon  his  good  returns. 
If  by  this  crime  lie  owes  the  law  his  life. 
Why,  let  the  war  receiv't  in  valiant  gore; 
For  law  is  strict,  and  war  is  nothing  more. 

1  Sen.  We  are  for  law,  he  dies;  urge  it  no  more. 
On  height  of  our  displeasure:  Friend,  or  brother, 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood,  that  spiUs  another. 

Aicib.  Must  it  be  so?  it  must  not  be.   My  lords, 
I  do  beseech  you,  know  me. 

2  i'ew.  How? 

Alcib.  Call  me  to  youf  remembrances. 

^Sen.  What? 

Alcib.  I  cannot  think,  but  your  age  has  forgot  me; 
It  could  not  else  be,  I  should  prove  so  base,^ 
To  sue,  and  be  denied  such  common  grace: 

« — «^  J  should  prove  so  base,]   Base  for  dishonoured. 
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My  wounds  ache  at  you. 

1  Sen.  Do  you  dare  our  anger? 
'Tis  in  few  words,  but  spacious  in  effect; 
We  banish  thee  for  ever. 

jilciL  Banish  me  ? 

Banish  your  dotage;  banish  usury. 
That  makes  the  senate  ugly. 

1  Sen.  If,  after  two  days'  shine,  Athens  contain 
thee, 
Attend  our  weightier  judgrhent.    And,  not  to  swell 

our  spirit,* 
He  shall  be  executed  presently.     [Exeunt  Senators. 

jilcih.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough ;  that 
you  may  live 
Only  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you! 
I  am  worse  than  mad:  I  have  kept  back  their  foes. 
While  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  interest;  I  myself. 
Rich  only  in  large  hurts  ;-^All  those,  for  this^ 
Is  this  the  balsam,  that  the  usuring  senate 
Pours  into  captains'  wounds  ?  ha !  banishm^it  ? 
It  comes  not  ill ;  I  hate  not  to  be  banish'd ; 
It  is  a  cause  worthy  my  spleen  and  fury. 
That  I  may  strike  at  Athens.  -  I'll  cheer  up 
My  discontented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts. 
'Tis  honour,  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds ; 
Soldiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs,  as  gods. 

[Exit. 

^  And,  not  to  swell  our  spirit,']    i.  e.  not  to  put  ourselves  into  any 
tumour  of  rage,  take  our  definitiYe  rescdution. 
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SCENE  VI. 

A  magnificent  Room  in  Timon's  House. 

Musick.    Tables  set  out :    Servants  attending.    Enter 
divers  Lords^  at  several  Doors. 

1  Lord.  The  good  time  of  day  to  you,  sir. 

2  Lord.  I  also  wish  it  to  you.  I  think^  this  ho- 
nourable lord  did  but  try  us  this  other  day. 

1  Lord.  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring/ 
when  we  encountered  :  I  hope,  it  is  not  so  low  with 
him^  as  he  made  it  seem  in  the  trial  of  his  several 
friends. 

2  Lord.  It  should  not  be,  by  the  persuasion  of 
his  new  feasting. 

1  Lord.  I  should  think  so :  He  hath  sent  me  an 
earnest  inviting,  which  many  my  near  occasions  did 
urge  me  to  put  off;  but  he  hath  conjured  me  beyond 
them,  and  I  must  needs  appear. 

2  Lord.  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my  im- 
portunate business,  but  he  would  not  hear  my  ex- 
cuse. I  am  sorry,  when  he  sent  to  borrow  of  me, 
that  my -provision  was  out. 

1  Zjord.  I  am  sick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I  under- 
stand how  all  things  go. 

2  Lord.  Every  man  here's  so.  What  would  he 
have  borrowed  of  you  ? 

1  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces. 

2  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces  I 
1  Lord.  What  of  you  ? 

3  Lord.  He  sent  to  me,  sir, — ^Here  he  comes. 

*  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,]  A  hawk,  I  think,  is  said 
to  tire,  when  she  amuses  herself  with  pecking  a  pheasant's  wing, 
or  any  thing  that  pats  her  in  mind  of  prey.  To  tire  upon  a  things 
is  therefore^  to  be  idly  employed  vpoH  it.    Johmsoh. 
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'  Enter  Timqn,  and  Attendants. 

Tim.  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  both : — And 
how  f jre  yon  ?  "^ 

1  Lord.  Ever  at  the  best,,  hearing  well  of  your 
lordship. 

2  Lord.  The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more 
willing,  than  we  your  lordship. 

Tim,  [Adde^  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter; 
such  summer-birds  are  men. — Gentlemen,  our  din- 
ner will  not  recompense  this  long  stay:  feast  your 
ears  with  the  musick  awhile;  if  they  will  fare  so 
harshly  on  the  trumpet's  sound:  we  shall  to't  pre- 
sentlj^ 

,  1  Lord.  I  hope,  it  remains  not  unkindly  with 
your  lordship,  that  I  returned  you  an  empty  m^ 
senger. 

Tim.  O,  sir,  let  it  not  trouble  you. 

2  Lord.  My  noble  lord,— — 

Tim,  Ah,  my  good  friend !  what  cheer? 

[The  Banquet  brought  in. 

1  Lord.  My  most  honourable  lord,  I  am  e'en 
sick  of  shame,  that, "when  your  lordship  this  other 
day  sent  to  me,  I  was  so  unfortunate  a  beggar. 

Tim.  Think  not  on't,  sir. 

2  Lord.  If  you  had  sent  but  two  hours  before, — 
Tim.  Let    it  not  cumber  your    better  remem- 
brance/— Come,  bring  in  all  together, 

2  Lord.  All  covered  dishes ! 

1  Lord^  Royal  cheer,  I  warrant  you. 

3  Lord.  Doubt  not  that,  if  money,  and  the  season 
pan  yield  it. 

1  Lord.  How  do  you  do  ?  What's  the  news  ? 
3  Lord.  Alcibiades  is  banished:  Hear  you  of  it? 

«  ^^^^yoitr  better  remembrance  ]  i.  e.  jour  goqd  memory ;  tb^ 
^gjnparative  for  the  positive  degree. 
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1  &  2  Lord.  Alcibiades  banidhed! 
3  Lord.  'Tis  so,  be  sure  of  it. 

1  Xorci.  How?  how? 

s  a  Lord.  I  pray  you,  upon  what  ? 

Tim.  My  worthy  friends,  will  you  draw  near? 

3  Lord:  I'll  tell  yoii  mcM^e  anon.  Here's  a  noble 
feast  toward.' 

2  Lord.  This  is  the  old  man  still. 

3  Lord. .  Will't  hold  ?  will'^t  hold  ? 

2  Lard.  It  does:   but  time  will — and  so 

3  Lord.  I  do  conceive. 

Tim.  Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spur  as 
he  would  to  the  lip  of  his  mistress :  your  diet  shall 
be  in  all  places  alike.  Make  not  a  city  feast  of  it, 
to  let  the  meat  cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon  the  first 
place:  Sit,  sit.     The  gods  require  our  thanks. 

You  great  benefactors^  sprinkle  our  society  with 
thankfulness.  For  your  own  gifts j  make  yourselves 
praised:  but  reserve  still  to  give,  lest  your  deities  be 
despised.  Lend  to  each  man  enough,  that  one  need 
not  lend  to  another :  for,  were  your  godheads  to  bor^ 
raw- of  meny  men. would  forsake  the  gods.  Make  the 
meat  be  beloved,  more  than  the  mart  that  gives  it^ 
Let  no  assembly  of  twenty  be  ivithout  a  score  of  vil- 
lains :  Jf  there  sit  twelve  luomen  at  the  table,  let  a 
dozen  of  them  be — as  they  are. — The  rest  of  your  fees, 
0  gods, — -the  senators  of  Athens,  together  with  the 
common  lag^  of  people,  what  is  amiss  in  them,  you 
gods  make  suitable  for  destruction.  For  these  my 
presentfriends, — as  they  are  to  me  nothing,  so  in  no^ 
thing  bless  them,  and  to  nothing  they  are  welcome. 

Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap. 

[The  Dishes  uncovered,  are  full  of  warm  Wetter. 

'  IIere*s  a  noble  feast  toward.]    i.  e.  in  a  state  of  readiness. 

^  -^ ike  cmmnm  bg  — ^}    The /erg^-end  of  a  web  of  doth  is, 

in  gome  places,  called  the  /tfg-end. 
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Some  speak.  What  does  his  lordship  mean? 

Some  other.  I  know  not. 

Tim.  May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold. 
You  knot  of  moutb*friends!  smoke,  and  luke-warm 

water 
Is  your  perfection.^    This  is  Timon's  last; 
Who  stuck  and  spangled  you  with  flatt^ies. 
Washes  it  off,  and  sprinkles  in  your  faces 

[Throwing  Water  m  their  Faces. 
Your  reeking  villainy.     Live  loath'd,  and  long. 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites. 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears. 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time's  flies,' 
Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks!^ 
Of  man,  and  beast,  the  infinite  malady^ 
Crust  you  quite  o'er ! — What,  dost  thou  go  ? 
Sofl,  take  thy  physick  first — thou  too, — ^and  thou ; — 
[Throws  the  Dishes  at  them^  and  drives  them 
out. 
Stay,  I  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none. — 
What,  all  in  motion?  Henceforth  be  no  feast. 
Whereat  a  villain's  not  a  welcome  guest. 
Bum,  house;  sink,  Athens!  henceforth  hated  be 
Of  Timon,  man,  and  all  humanity  I  \JExit. 

Re-enter  the  Lords,  with  other  Lords  and  Senators. 

1  Lord.  How  now,  my  lords  ? 

2  Lord.  Know  you  the  quality  of  lord  Timon's 
fury  ? 


'  h  your  perfection.]  Your  perfection,  is  the  highest  rfyour  ex* 
cellence, 

' time*sjiie8,'\    Flies  of  a  season.    Johksok. 

•  -—  mnute-jacics  /]  A  minute-jack  b  what  was  called  formerly 
a  Jack  of  the  clock- house;  an  image  whose  office  was  the  same  as 
one  of  those  at  St.  Dunstan's  church,  in  Fleet-street. 

^  — —  the  infinite  malady  — ]  Every  kind  of  disease  imiideat  to 
oanand'beast. 
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3  Lord.  Pish  1  did  you  see  my  cap  ? 

4  Lard.  I  have  lost  my  gown. 

3  Lord.  He's  but  a  mad  lord,  and  nought  but 
humour  sways  him.  He  gave  me  a  jewel  the  other 
day,  and  now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  my-  hat: — I^d 
you  see  my  jewel  ? 

4  Lord.  Did  you  see  my  x^ap  ? 
2  Lord.  Here  'tis. 

4  Lord.  Here  lies  my  gown. 

1  Lord.  Let's  make  no  stay. 

2  Lord.  Lord  Timon's  mad. 

3  Lord.  I  feel't  upon  my  bones. 

4  Lord.  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next  day 

stones.  [ExeuTU. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L     Without  the  Walls  of  Athens. 

Ent£r  TiMON. 

Tim.  Let  me  look  back  upon  thee,  O  thou  wall. 
That  girdlest  in  those  wolves !  Dive  in  the  earth. 
And  fence  not  Athens!  Matrons,  turn  incontinent; 
Obedience  fail  in  children !  slaves,  and  fools. 
Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  senate  from  the  bench. 
And  minister  in  their  steads !  to  general  filths* 
Convert  o'the  instant,  green  virginity! 
Do't  in  your  parents'  eyes!  bankrupts,  hold  fast; 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives. 
And  cut  your  trusters'  throats!  bound  ser\^ant's,  steal! 
Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are. 
And  pill  by  law !  maid,  to  thy  master's  bed; 

5  -*—  general  JUht]  i.  e.  common  sewers. 
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Thy  mistress  is  o'the  brothel !  son  6f  sixteen/ 
Pluck  the  lin'd  crutch  from  the  old  limping  sire. 
With  it  beat  but  his  brains !  piety,  and  fear. 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,*  truth, 
Domestick  awe,  nigbt-rest,  and  neighbourfiood. 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades, 
\Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws. 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries,* 
And  yet  confusion^  live! — Ragues,  incident  to  men. 
Your  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke!  thou  cold  sciatica. 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  hall 
As  lamely  as  their  mann^!  lust  and  liberty^ 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  manners  of  our  youth; 
That  'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive. 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot !  itches,  blains. 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms;  .and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy!  breath  infect  breath; 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merely  poison !  Nothing  Fli  bear  from  thee. 
But  nakedness,  thou  detestable  town ! 
Take  thou  that  too,  with  multiplying  banns!' 
Timon  vvilt  to.  thri  woods;  where  he  shall  find 
The  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  rnankind. 
The  gods  confound  (hear  me,  you  good  gods  a\\/^ 
The  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wall ! 
And  grant,  as  Timon  grows,  his  hate  may  grow     -* 
To  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high,  aad  low  i 
Amen,  .  lExiU 

* confounding  contraries,']    I.  e.  contrarieties  "wfKJse  nature 

it  is  to  "waste  or  destroy  each  other 

* yet  confusion  — ]  Sii*  Tliomas  Hanmer  reads,  let  confu- 
sion. 

' liberty  ^    Liberty  is  heie  used  for  liberiinisp, ' 

*  •' — '■—  multiplying  banns  F]  i.  e.  accumulated  curses.  Multi-^ 
plj/ing  for  multiplied:  the  active  participle  wjth  a  passive  significa- 
tion. *  " 
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SCENE  II. 

Athens.    A  Room  in  Timon's  Home. 

Enter  Flavius,^  with  Two  or  Three  Servants. 

1  Serv.  Hear  you,  master  steward,  where*s  our 
master  ? 
Are  we  undone?  cast  off?  nothing  remaining? 

Flav.  Alack,  my  fellows,  what  should  I  say  to  }x>u  ? 
Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  gods, 
I  am  as  poor  as  you. 

1  Serv.  Such  a  house  broke ! 
So  noble  a  master  fallen !  All  gone !  and  not 
One  friend,  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm. 
And  go  along  with  him ! 

2  oen;.  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave; 

So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 

Slink  all  away;  leave  their  false  vows  with  him. 

Like  empty  purses  pjck'd :  and  his  poor  self, 

A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air, 

With  his  disease  of  all-shunn'd  poverty, 

Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. — More  of  our  fellows. 

Writer  other  Servants. 

Flav.  All  broken  implements  o(  a  ruin'd  house. 

3  Serv.  Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery. 
That  see  I  by  our  faces;  .we  are  fellows  still. 
Serving  alike  in  sorrow:  Leak'd  is  our  bark; 
And  we,  poof  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck, 
Hearing  the  surges  threat :  we  must  all  part ' 

'  Enter  Flavius,]  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  exaltation  of 
Timon's  character  than  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  his  servants.  No- 
thing bat  i^  virtue  can  be  honoured  by  doroesticks}  nothing  but 
impartial  kindness  can  gain  affection  from  dependants. 
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Into  this  sea  of  air. 

Flav.  Good  fellows  all, 

The  latest  of  my  wealth  I'll  share  amongst  you. 
Wherever  we  shall  meet,  for  Timon's  sake, 
Let's  y^t  be  fellows;  let's  shake  our  heads,  and  say^ 
As  'twere  a  knell  unto  our  master's  fortunes, 
fFe  have  seen  better  days.     Let  each  take  some ; 

[^Giving  them  money. 
Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.  Not  one  word  more: 
Thus  part  we  rich  ir^  sorrow,  parting  poor. 

[Exeunt^  Servants. 
O,  the  fierce  wretchedness^  that  glory  brings  us  I 
Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt. 
Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt? 
Who'd  be  so  mock'd  with  glory  ?  or  to  uve 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ? 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  dXX  what  state  compounds. 
But  only  painted,  like  his  vamish'd  friends? 
Poor  honest  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heart; 
Undone  by  goodness !  Strange,  unijsual  blood,^ 
When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too -much  good! 
Who  then  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again  ? 
For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar  men. 
My  dearest  lord, — bless'd,  to  be  most  accurs'd. 
Rich,  only  to  be  wretched; — thy  great  fortunes 
Are  made  thy  chief  afflictions.     Alas,  kind  lord ! 
He's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ungrateful  seat 
Of  monstrous  friends :  nor  has  he  with  him  to 
Supply  his  life,  or  that  which  can  command  it. 
rU  follow,  ?ind  enquire  him  out : 
I'll  serve  his  mind  with  my  best  will; 
Whilst  I  have  gold,  FU  be  his  steward  still.    [Exit. 

'  0,  the  fierce  wretchedness  — '}  Fierce  is  here  used  for  hasty, 
precipitate. 

^ Strange,  unusual  blood  J    Strange,  unusual  blood,  vaxf 

ipoean^  straoge^  unusual  disposition. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  Woods. 

Enter  Timon. 

Tim.  O  blessed  breeding  sun,  draw  from  the  earth 
Botten  humidity;  below  thy  sister's  orb' 
Infect  the  air!  Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb,— 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth, 
Scarceis  dividant, — ^touch  them  with  several  fortunes; 
The  greater  scorns  the  lesser :  Not  nature. 
To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege,  can  bear  great  fortune. 
But  by  contenipt  of  nature/ 
Raise  me  this  beggar,  and  denude  that  lord; 
The  senator  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary. 
The  b^gar  native  honour. 
It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  brother's  sides, 
The  want  that  makes  him  lean.     Who  dares,  who 

dares. 
In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright. 
And  say.  This  maris  ajlatterer?  if  one  be, 
So  are  they  all;  for  every  grize  of  fortune^ 
Is  smoothed  by  that  below:  the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool:  All  is  oblique; 
There's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures, 

*  —  beUm  thy  sister's  orb — "]  That  is,  the  moon*s,  this  sublux 
nary  world.  * 

4  I  Not  nature. 

To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege,  can  bear  great  fortune. 
But  by  contempt  of' nature,']  Mr.  M.  Mason  observes,  that 
this  passage  "  but  by  the  addition  of  a  single-  letter  may  be  ren^ 
dered  clearly  intelligible  5  by  merely  reading  natures  instead  of 
nature''.  The  meaning  will  then  be—"  Not  even  beings  reduced 
to  the  utnoost  extremity  of  wretchedness,  can  bear  good  fortune, 
without  contemning  their  fellow-creatures.*' 

*  -^^-^for  eoery  grize  0/ fortune'^']  Grize  for  step  or  degree. 

* 
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But  direct  villainy.    Therefore,  be  abhorr'd 
All  feasts,  societies,  arid  throngs  of  men ! 
His  semblable,  yea,  himself,  Timon  disdains:  , 
Destruction  fang  mankind  !^ — Earth,  yield  me  roots ! 

[Digging. 
Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison }  What  is  here  ? 
Gold?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold ?  No,  gods, 
I  am  no  idle  votarist.^     Roots,  you  clear  heavens!* 
Thus  much  of  this,  will  make  black,  white;  foul^ 

fair; 
Wrong,   right;    base,  noble;  old,  young;  coward^ 

valiant. 
Ha,  ycKi  gods!  why  this?   What  this,  you  go^s? 

Why  this 
Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides; 
Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  tlieir  heads: 
This  yellow  slave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions;  bless  the  accurs'd; 
Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ^or'd ;  place  thieves, 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation. 
With  senators  on  the  bench:  this  is  it. 
That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again; 
She,  whom  the  spital-house,  and  ulcerous  sores  . 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  the  April  day  again, ^    Come,  damned  earth. 
Thou  common  whore  of  msmkind,  that  put'st  odds 
Among  the  rout  of  nations,  I  will  make  thee 

^  — •^—  fang  mankind  /]  i.  e.  seize,  gripe. 

^ no  idle  votarist.']  No  insincere  or  inconstant  supplicant. 

Gold  will  not  serve  me  instead  of  roots,    Johnson. 

«  ..^»you  clear  heavens!]  This  may  mean  either  ye  cloudless 
skies,  or  ye  deities  exempt  from  guilt, 

•  To  the  April  (/ay  again.']  The  April  day  does  not  relate  to  the 
mdmv,  but  to  the  other  diseased  female,  who  is  represented  as  the 
outcast  of  em  hospital.  She  it  is  whom  gold  embalms  and  spices  to 
the  April  day  again :  i.  e.  gold  restores  her  to  aU  the  freshness  and 
swett^ss  of  yotrth. 
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Do  thy  right  nature;*-^  [AforcA  afar  oj^] — ^ttaf  a 

,    dram? — ^Thou'rt  auick,^ 
But  yet  rU  bury  thee:  Thou'lt  go,  strong  thief. 
When  gouty  keepers  of  thee  cannot  stand: — 
Nay,  stay  thou  out  for  earnest. 

[^Keeping  some  Gold. 

Writer  Alcibiabes,  with  Drum  and  Fife^  in  warlike 
manner;  Phrtnia  att(f  Timandra. 

Alcib.  What  art  thou  there? 

Speak, 

Tim^  A  beast,  as  thou  art.    The  canker  gnaw  thy 
heart> 
For  showing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man! 

Aldb.  miat  is  thy  name?  Is  man  so  hateful  to 
thee. 
That  art  thyself  a  man? 

Tim.  I  am  misanthroposy  and  hate  mankind* 
For  thy  part,  I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog, 
That  1  might  love  thee  something. 

Alcib.  I  know  thee  well; 

But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unlearned  and  str^ge. 

Tim.  I  know  thee  too ;  and  more,  than  that  I 
know  thee, 
I  not  desire  to  know.     Follow  thy  drum; 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gules: 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel; 
Then  what  should  war  be?  This  fell  whore  of  thine 
Hath  in  her  more  destruction  than  thy  sword. 
For  all  her  cherubin  look. 

Phry,  Thy  lips  rot  off! 

Tim.  I  will  not  kiss  thee;  then  the  rot  returns 
To  thine  own  lips  again. 

Alcib.  How  came  the  noble  Timon  to  this  change  ? 

^  Do  thi  right  iMtfurf .]  Lie  in  the  earth  where  nature  laid  thee. 

* TkouWt  qmck,^  Than  hast  life  and  motion  in  thee. 

VOL.  VII.  G 
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Tlim.  As&emoon(be6,by\riiKilJfigH^togiYt: 
But  then  renew  I  doM  itoti  Uke  the  moon ; 
There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of. 

jilcib.  Noble  Tkmob, 

What  friendship  may  I  do  thoel 

TUm.  None,  but  to 

Maintain  my  opinion. 

jdkib.  What  ta  it>  Tknoni 

Tim.  BrooiiseinefHcndsh^,  htApeefarainone:  If 
Thou  wilt  not  promise,'  the  gods  plague  thee,  for 
Thou  aft  a  man !  if  thou  dost  perform,  cbnfouhd  thee^ 
For  thou'rt  a  man! 

jilcib.  I  have  heard  in  some  sort  of  tl^y  miseries. 

Tim.  Thou  saw*st  them,  when  I  had  prosperity. 

jikib.  I  see  them  now;  then  wbs  a  bfessed  time. 

Tim.  As  thine  is  now,  held  with  a  brace  of  harfots. 

Timan.  Is  this  the  Athenian  minion,  whom  the 
world  % 
Voic'd  so  regardftilly  ? 

Tim.  ArtthonTimandra? 

Timan^  Yes. 

Tim.  Be  a  whore,  still !  they  love  thee  not,  that 
use  thee; 
Give  them  diseases,  leaving  with  tjhee  their  lust. 
Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours;  season  the  slaves 
For  tubs,  and  biths;  bring  down  rose-cheeked  youlii 
To  the  tub-fast,  and  tte  diet 

Timan.  Hiingthee,  monster! 

Alcib.  Pardon  him,  sweet  Timan^ra;  for  his  wits 
Are  drown'd  and  tost  in  his  calamities.-^ 
I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 
The  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  my  penurious  band :  I  have  heard,  and  griev't^ 
How  cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth. 


•^ 


sioce  thoaart  a  boo^  liatedmaB*  I  wil^  t^mi. 
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Forgetting  thy  grtat  AedAi,  when  iitt|^d)Mr  iUitei^ 

But  tor  (hy  %wmA  and  fcMtune^  trod  upoti  tAicniy-^ 

TSm.  Ipr'ythee^fataithydrani^tiidgettfaeegoM. 

jilcH).  laiBtlqrineiid,  indpilylikae^dcu'TkiM)^ 

Tim.  Hew  dost  ihoo  pity  faim^  whpoi  Ittom  4o6t 

tflOOfafe? 

I  had  rather  be  alone. 

Alcib.  Why,  hfeUhm^mXii 

Here's  some  gold  for  thee» 

Tiw^  K6qi%  I  omot  eat  it. 

jilcib.  When  I  have  laid  pood  Athens  on  a 
heap, 

Tim.  Wan^st  tkoa  'gsikiat  Athcm? 

j^lcib.  Ay^  TiiBoii^  ma4  'have  cause. 

71f».  The  ggda  ccaa£amt^iima  aU  i'lliy  oonqnast ; 
and 
l^fie  after,  wheo  thmi  hast  eoaqoei^dl 

^fcifc-  Why «e,  TimoA? 

7fm«  Thaity 
By  kitting  vUlsSns,  thou  wast  bom  to  ^onqMr 
My  country. 

Put  op  thy  geld;  Xjro  on/^hefcTa  gd4r-^g^  ^ff^i 
Be  as  a  plan^aiT  pl^^e,  mbcn  Jove 
Will  o*er  aomehigb^*<i  oily  haMf  iiit  poiion 
In  thesick  aik :  Ixft  not  thy  aivord  dcip  one^ 
Pity  not  hcHxmr'd  iige  for  hia  white  beard. 
He's  .an  usurer::  Strike  me  the  couttt^eit  metroiH 
It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest, 
HerseiTf  alnvd:  Left  oot  die  virgin's  ehecdc 
Make  soft  thy  trttookaiit  nFOnt;  for  those  ttHUc-^ 

That  through  the  window-bars  bore  at  'fillen's  eyes, 
*  Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ. 
Set  them  down  h^rible  traitors :  Spore  »at  the  habb, 
Whose  dmpfed  smiks  ^pom  ibois  enhwi^t  their 
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Think  it  a  bastard/  whom  the  6racie 
Hath  doubtfully  pronouncM  thy  throat  shall  cut. 
And  minoe  it  sans  remorse:  Swear  against  objects;^ 
Put  armour  on  thine  .ears,  and  on  thine  eyes; 
Whose  proof^  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor.  babes^ 
Nor  sight  of  priests  in  holy  vestmaits  bleeding. 
Shall  pierce  a  jot.    There's  gold  to  pay  thy  soldiers: 
Make  large  coufusi(Mi;  and,  thy  fiiry  spent,. 
Confounded  be  thyself!  Sp^  not,'  be  gone. 

Jllcib.  Hast  thou  gold  yet  ?  I'll  take  the  gold  thou 
giv'st  me. 
Not  all  thy  counsel. 

Tim.  Dost  thou,  dr  dost  thou  not,  heaven's  curse 
upon  thee! 
-  Phr.  &  Timan.  Give  us  some  gold,  good  Timon: 
Hast  thou  more? 

Tim.  Enotigh  to  make  a  whore  forswear  her  trade. 
And  to  make  whores,  a  bawd.    Hold  up,  you  sluts. 
Your  aprons  mountant :  You  are  not  oathable, — 
Although,  I  know,  you'll  swear,  terribly  swear. 
Into  strong  shudders,  and  to  heavenly  agues, 
The^WflK^tal  gods  that  hear  you, — spare  your  oaths, 
rU  tfust  to  your  conditions:®  Be  whores  still; 
And  he  whose  pious  breath  seeks  to  convert  you. 
Be  strong  in  whore,  allure  him,  burn  him  up; 
lict  your  close  fire  predominate  his  smoke. 
And  be  no    turncoats:   Yet  may  your  pains,  six 

months. 
Be  quite  contrary :  And  thatdb  your  poor  thin  roofs 
With  burdens  of  the  dead;«~some  that  were  hang'd. 
No  matter :-^wear  them,  betray  with  them:  whore 
still; 

*    *  — ^  6aituri,'\  An  alluiion  to  the  tale  of  Oedipus. 

.  ^  Swear  against  of(ject8;\  Against ^  objtcts  is,  against  ofajecta  of 
'-  chari^  and  compassion. 

*  rU  trust  to  your  condUions :"]  I  will  trust  to  your  inclinations, 
or  rather  t;oca^«<ww. 
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Paint  till  a  horse  may  rriire  upon  your  face: 
A  pox  of  wrinkles ! 

Phr.  &  Timan.  Well,  more gold;~What then?— 
Believ't,  that  we'll  do  any  thing  for  gold. 

Tim.  Consumptions  sow 
In  hollow  bones  of  man;  strike  their  sharp  shins, 
And  mar  men's  spurring.     Crack  the  lawyer's  voice. 
That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead. 
Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrilly:^  hoar  the  flamen,' 
That  scolds  agairist  the  Quality  of  flesh. 
And  not  believes  himselt:  down  with  the  nose, 
Down  with  it  flat;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him,  that  his  particular  to  foresee,^ 
Smells  from  the  general  weal:    make  curl'd-pate 

ruffians  bald; 
And  let  the  unscarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  from  you:  Plague  all;    . 
That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell 
The  source  of  all  erection.-— There's  more  gold;— 
Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you. 
And  ditches  grave  you  all  P 

Phr»&  Timan.  More  counsel  with  more  money, 

bounteous  Timon, 
Tim.  More  whore,  more  mischief  first;  I  hav« 

given  you  ^eamest, 
yilcib.  Strike    up    the    drum    towards    Athens. 

Farewell,  Tlmon;  ^ 
If  I  thrive  well,  I'll  visit  thee  again, 

7  Nor  sound  his  qwiHets  shrillif  ,'1  QuiUets  zte  su\^tie&. 

*  — —  hoar  theflamen,']  This  may  vas^n, — Qiye  the  flameii  th^ 
hgary  leprosy, 

» that  his  particular  to  foresee,]  The  metaphor  is  aK«- 

rently  incongnious,  but  the  sense  is  good.  To  foresee  his  parti* 
cular,  is  to  provide  for  his  private  advantage,  for  which  he  leavu 
the  right  scent  of'  publick  good, 

*  And  ditches  grave  you  all!]  To  grave  is  to  entomb.  Th« 
WQtA  is  now  obsolete,  though  sonoetimes  used  by  Shakspeare  and 
his  contemporary  authors. 
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Tim.  If  I  hope  w^,  FlI  nerer  ste  thee  Mole* 

jilcib.  I  never  did  thee  hamu 

Tim^  Yes^  thoa  $pck*di  well  of  mew 

jilcib.    .  Ci^'st  Iboo  that  harm  ? 

Tim.  Men  daily  find  it  each.     Get  thee  away^ 
And  Uke  thy  beagles  with  thee. 

jikii.  We  but  oficnd  him.^^ 

Strike. 

[Dmm  beats.   Exeunt  Alcibiadm^  PuiYKiAt 
andXlHAKPiu. 

Tim*  H^  nature^  being  sick  of  man^s  unkindness^ 
Should  yet  be  hungry  l^-^^Common  mother,  thou^ 

[Digging. 
Whose  wond>  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast/ 
Teems,  and  feeds  all;  whose  $elf*s«ne  mettle, 
Whereof  thy  proud  diiild,  arrogant  man^  is  puflTdy 
Engenders  tne  black  toad,  and  adder  blue, 
The  gilded  newt,  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm/ 
With  aU  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp*  li^aven 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine; 
Yield  him,  who  all  thy  human  sons  doth  hate, 
^rom  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  rootl 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptious  womb. 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingratefol  man! 
Go  great  with  tigers,  dn^ons,  wolves,  and  bears; 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward  face 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mfkoaton  all  above 
Never  presented! — O,  a  rQot,*^I>e^  thanks! 
Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough-torn  leas;* 

'  Whoie-^njimte  hreast^-^  aieans  who$e  houndUa  nnface, 

^ fyekis  Tenoned  worm,']  T^  serpent^  whidiwe^  from  the 

smallnegs  of  his  eyes,  call  the  hlind'Worm,  and  the  Latins,  cteciHa. 
'  4  ..^.^  Mow  criip  heaven'^']  i.  e.  curled,  beat,  hdkmr. 
*  Dry  up  tffy  mamjws,  vines,  andpUrw-tom  kas;'}  The  senie  i» 
'ftfs:  Cf  nature!  ttase  to  prdduee  men,  ensear  thy  womb;  but  if 
thou  wilt  continue  to  produce  them,  at  least  cease  id  pamper 
ftem ;  drv  ttp  th/  marrows,  dn  which  they  fatten  with  unctuous 
morsels,  thy  vines,  which  give  them  Hquorisk  draughts,  and  thy 
plow-torn  leas. 
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Whmei  ntgnAiM  man,  wkti  UqiiOi4$h  dnui^htB, 
And  morsels  unctuoiis,  greaB«9  his  pure  mindf 
TThat  from  it  all  consideration  riipsl 

£]Ktfr  Af  EHAKTUSt 

More  man  ?  Pfa^e !  plague ! 

jlpem.  I  was  directed  hither:  Men  report. 
Thou  dost  affect  my  manners,  and  dost  use  them. 
Tim.  'Tis  then,  oecause  thou  dost  not  keep  a  dog 
Whom  1  would  imitate:  Consumption  catch  the^! 

^pem.  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  affected; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune.     Why  mi$  spade?  ttiis 

place? 
This  slave-like  habit?  and  these  looks  of  care? 
Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft; 
Hug  their  diseased  perfumes,  and  hav6  forgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.    Shame  not  these  woods, 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper.^  . 
Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  seek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  has  undone  thee :  hinge  thy  knee. 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thouit  observe, 
Blow  off  thy  cap;  praise  his  most  vicious  strain, 
And  call  it  excellent:  Thou  wast  told  thus; 
Thou  gav*st  thine  ears,  like  tapsters,  that  bid  wel- 
come, 
To  knaves,  and  all  approachers:  *Tis  most  just, 
That  thou  turn  rascal ;  had*st  thou  wealth  again. 
Rascals  should  have't.     Do  not  assume  my  likeness. 
Tim.  Were  I  like  thee,^  Fd  throw  away  myself. 
Apem.  Thou  hast  cast  away  thyself,  being  like 
thyself; 
A  madman  so  long,  now  a  fool:  What,  thinVst 
That  the  bleak  ^r,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain, 

'  —  the  cunning  of  a  caiper.]  u  e.  the  insidioas  «t  of  a 
critick. 
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Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm  ?  Will  these  mossM  trees. 

That  have  outliv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels. 

And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out?  Will  the  cx)ld 

brook. 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste. 
To  cure  thy  o'er-night'3  surfeit?  call  the  qr^tures,-^ 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakful  heaven;  whose  bare  unhoused  trunks^j. 
To  the  conflicting  elements  exposM, 
Answer  mere  nature, — bid  them  flatter  theej 
O!  thou  shalt  find 

Tim.  A  fool  of  thee:  Depart.     . 

jipem.  I  love  thee  better  now  than  e'er  I  did. 

Tim.  I  hate  thee  worse. 

j^em.  Why? 

Tim.  Thou  flatter'st  misery, 

Apem.  I  flatter  not;  but  say,  thou  art  a  caitiff. 

Tim.  Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out? 

jipem.  To  vex  thee* 

Tim.  Always  a  villain's  ofiice,  or  a  fool's. 
Dost  please  thyself  in't  ? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  What !  a  knave  too  ?' 

Apem.  If  thou  didst  put  this  sour-cold  habit  on 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well :  but  thou 
Dost  it  enforcedly;  thou'dst  courtier  be  again, 
Wert  thou  not  beggar.     Willing  misery 
Outlives  incertain  pomp,  is  crown'd  before  :• 

'  What !  a  knave  too?'\  Timon  had  just  called  Apemantusybo/, 
.  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  known  of  him  bjr  former  ac- 
quaintance; but  when  Apemantus  tells  him  that  he  comes  to  vex 
him,  Timon  determines  that  to  vex  is  either  the  office  of  a  viUain 
or  a  fool ;  that  to  vex  hy  design  is  villainy,  to  vex  without  design  is 
folly.  He  then  properlv  asks  Apemantus  whether  he  takes  dehght 
in  vexing,  and  when  he  answers,  yes,  Timon  replies, — Whatf 
a  knave  too?  I  before  only  knew  thee  to  be  a/00/,  but  now  I  fin4 
thee  li^wis^  a  knave,    Johxson. 
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The  one  is  filling  still,  never  complete; 
The  other,  at  high  wish :  Best  state,  contentless. 
Hath  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  being, 
Worse  than  the  worst,  content.** 
Thoushould'st  desire  to  die, ,  being  miserable. 

Tim.  Not  by  his  breath,^  that  is  more  miserable. 
Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 
With  fctvour  never  clasp'd;  but  bred  a  dog. 
Hadst  thou,  like  us,^  from  our  first  swath,^  proceeded 
The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords 
To  such  Bs  may  the^ passive  drugs  of  it* 
Freely  command,  thou  would' st  have  plung'd  thyself 
In  general  riot;  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  lust;  and  never  learn'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  re^)ect,*  but  follow'd    . 
Hie  sugar'd  game  before  thee.    But  myself. 
Who  liad  the  world  as  my  confection^y; 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of  men 
At  duty>  more  than  I  could  frame  employment;^ 

•  —  is  i^rown'd  before  :\  Arrives  sooner  at  high  xidsh;  that  if, 
at  the  completion  of  its  wishes.    Johnson. 

9  Worse  than  the  worst,  content,']  Best  states  contentless  have  a 
wretched  being,  a  being  worse  than  that  of  the  worst  states  that 
4U^  content.    Johnson. 

1  _  by  hit  breath,']  By  his  breath  meansr  in  our  author's  lan- 
guage^ by  his  voice  or  speech,  and  so  in  feet  by  his  sentence. 
'Shakspeare  frequently  uses  the  word  in  this  sense.  It  has  been 
twice  used  in  this  play. 

>  Hadst  thou,  like  us,"]  There  is  in  this  speech  a  sullen  haughti- 
ness, and  malignant  dignity^  suitable  at  once  to  the  lord  and  the 
man-hater.  The  impatience  with  which  he  bears  to  have  his 
luxuiy  reproached  by  one  that  never  had  luxury  within  Ws  reach, 
is  natural  and  graceful.    Johnson. 

* Jirst  swath,]    From  infancy.    Swaih  is  the  dress  of  a 

jiew-bom  child. 

♦  —  passive  drugs  of  it — ^J  or  drudges, 

^ '-'--^  precepts  of  respect,']    *'  The  icy  precepts  of  respecf* 
.  mean  the  cold  admonitions  of  cautious  prudence,  diat  deliberately 
weighs  the  consequences  of  every  action. 

'■    •  — —  than  I  could  frame  employment;']  i,  e.  frame  emplajrireut 
for.    Shakspeare  frequently  writes  thus. 
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That  numbeiiesftiipoQ  rae  atuck^  at  learet 
Docmtheoak^  have  with  one  wmter*8  bnirii 
Fell  from  their  boughs^  and  left  me  open,  bare 
For  every  storm  that  blows;— I,  to  bear  tfata. 
That  never  knew  hot  better^  is  some  burden: 
Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance^  time 
Hath  nude  thee  hard  in*t.   Why  should'st  thou  hate 

men? 
They  never  flattered  thee:  What  hast  thou  giv«i? 
If  thou  wilt  curse^ — thy  father,  that  poor  ra^ 
Must  be  thy  subject;  Whtf,*  tn  spite,  put  atuff 
To  some  she  beggar,  and  compounded  thee 
Poor  rogue  here^taiy.     Hence !  be  gone  I'-— 
If  thou  iiadst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men, 
Thou  hadst  been  a  knave,  and  flatterer.' 

jfpem.  Art  thou  proud  yet? 

THm.  Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee. 

Apem.  I,  that  I  was 

No  prodigal. 

Tim.  I,  that  I  am  one  now; 

Were  all  the  wealth  1  have,  shut  up  in  thee, 
rd  give  thee  leave  to  hang  it.     Get  thee  gone. — 
That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this! 
Thus  would  I  eat  it.  [Editing  a  MocL 

jipem.  Here ;  I  will  ipend  thy  feast. 

[Cffering  him  something. 

Tim.  First  mend  my  company,  take  away  thysdL 

Jpem.  So  I  shall  maid  mine  own,  by  the  laek  of 
thine. 

^  Thorn  had$e  been  a  knave>  mndjlatterer.']  Dry4ea  hu  footed 
two  Tenes  of  YIfkU  to  show  how  well  he  could  have  writteD  sa- 
tires. Shakspeare  has  here  given  a  specimen  of  the  same  powethj 
a  line  bitter  beyond  all  bitterness,  in  wluch  Hmon  tells  Apemaotos^ 
that  be  had  not  virtue  enough  for  the  vices  which  he  condemns. 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Burite  couunend  the  subdltj  of  discnroination 
with  which  Shakspeare  distinguishes  the  present  character  of 
Tinaon  frmn  that  of  Apemantus^  whom  to  vulgar  eyes  he  would 
now  resemble.    Johnson* 
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:    Tim.  Tis  not  fi^  mendod  no,  it  id  but  botdiM; 
If  w>t,  I  would  it  Vfere. 

\4pem.  What  wotdd'st  fhou  bawre  to  Athens  ? 
:    Tim.  Thee  diither  in  a  whirlwind.    If  thou  wil<^ 
Tell  them  there  I  hare  gold;  lodk,  so  I  have. 

jfyem.  Hem  is  no  use  for  gold. 

Tim.  Hie  best,  and  truest: 

For  here  it  deeps,  and  does  no  hired  harm. 

Apem.  Where  ly'st  o'nights,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Under  that's  above  me. 

Where  fised^st  thou  oMays,  Apemantus? 

Apem.  Where  my  stomach  finds  meat;  or,  rather, 
where  I  eat  it 

Tim.  ^Woold  poiacm  were  obedient,  and  knew 
my  mind! 

Apem.  Where  would'st  thou  send  it? 

Tim.  To  sauoe  thy  dishes. 

Apem.  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never 
kiKwest,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends:  When 
thou  wast  in  thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they  mocked 
thee  for  too  mudh  curiosity;^  in  thy  rags  thou 
knowest  none,  but  art  des^i^  for  tne  contrary* 
There's  a  medlar  for  thee,  eat  it. 

Tim.  On  what  I  hate,  I  feed  not. 

Apem.  Dost  hate  a  medlar  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee.  , 

Apem.  An  thou  hadst  hated  medlers  sooner,  thou 
fliiould'st  hate  loved  thysdf  bcjter  now.  What  man 
didst  thou  ever  know  unthrift,  that  was  beloved 
after  his  means  ? 

Tim.  Who,  without  those  means  thou  talkest  of, 
didst  thou  ever  know  beloved  \ 

Jbem,  Myself. 

Tim.  I  understand  thee;  thou  hadst  some  means 
to  keep  a  dog. 

'  ^^''^for  too  much  curiosity  {\  i.  e.  for  too  much  finical  d^ksiy. 
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jipem.  What  things  in  the  vfoAA  canst  thou 
nearest  compare  to  thy  flatterers? 

Tim.  Women  nearest;  but  men,  men  are  the 
things  themselves.  What  would'st  thou  do  with 
the  world,  Apemantus,  if  it  lay  in  thy  power? 

jipem.  Give  it  the  beasts,  to  be  rid  of  the  men. 

Tim.  Would'st  thou  have  thyself  fall  in  the  con- 
fusion of  men,  and  remiun  a  beast  with  the  beasts? 

jipem.  Ay,  Timon. 

Tim.  A  beastly  ambition,  which  the  gods  grant 
thee  to  attain  to !  If  thou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox 
would  beguile  thee :  if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox 
would  eat  thee:  if  thou  wert  the  fox,  tbe  lion 
would  suspect  thee,  when,  peradventure,  thou  wert 
accused  by  the  ass:  if  thou  wert  the  ass,  thy  duk 
ness  wpuld  torment  thee ;  and  still  thou  livedst  but 
as  a  breakfast  to  the  wolf:  if  thou  wert  the  wplf, 
thy  greediness  would  afflict  thee,  and  oft  thou 
shouldst  hazard,  thy  life  for  thy  dinner:  wert  thou 
the  unicorn,®  pride,  and  wrath  would  confound 
thee,  and  make  thine  own  self  the  conquest  of  i  thy 
fury:  wert  thou  a  bear,  thou  would'st  be  killed  by 
the  horse;  wert  thou  a  horse,  thou  would'st  be  seized 
by  the  leopard;  wert  thou  a  leopard,  thou  wert 
german  to  the  lion,  and  the  spots  of  thy  kindred 
were  jurors  on  thylifft:  all  thy  safety  were  remo-r 
tiori;^  and  thy  defence,  absence.  What  beast  could'st 
thou  be,  that  were  not  subject  to  a  beast?  and  what 
a  beast  art  thou  already^  that  seest  not  thy  loss  in 
transfoHDation? 

^ the  unicorn,  &c.]  The  account  given  of  the  unicornis 

this :  that  he  and  the  lion  being  enemies  by  nature,  as  soon  as  the 
Mon  sees  the  unicorn  he  betakes  himself  to  a  tree  :  the  unicorn  in 
his  fury,  and  with  all  the  swiftness  of  his  course,  running  at  him, 
sticks  his  horn  fast  in  the  tree,  and  then  the  lion  &lls  up(m  him 
and  kills  him. 

I wereremotion^]  L  e.  removal  ifrom  place  to  place  3  or 

perhaps,  ratwteneu. 
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Apem.  If  thou  could*st  please  me  with  speaking 
to  me,  thou  might'st  have , hit  upon  it  here:  The 
commonwealth  of  Athens  is  become  a  forest  of 
beasts. 

Tim.  How  has  the  ass  broke  the  wall,  that  thou 
art  out  of  the  city? 

.  Apem.  Yonder  comes  a  poet,  and  a  painter:  The 
plague  of  company  light  upon  tlwe !  I  will  fear  to 
catch  it,  and  give  way:  When  I  know  not  what 
eke  to  do,  FU  see  thee  again. 

Tm.  When  there  is  nothing  living  but  thee, 
thou  shalt  be  welcome.  I  had  rather  be  a  beggar's 
dog,  than  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive.' 

Tim.  'Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  spit  upom 

Apem.  A  plague  on  thee,  thou  art  too  bad  to  curse. 

Tim.  All  villains,  that  do  stand  by  thee,  are  pure. 

Apem.  There  is  no  leprosy  but  what  thou  speak'st. 

Tim.  If  I  name  thee. — 
FIl  beat  thee,— but  I  should  infect  my  hands- 

Apem.  I  would,  my  tongue  could  rot  them  off! 

Tim.  Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog! 
Choler  does  kill  me,  that  thou  art  alive; 
I  swoon  to  see  thee. 

Apem.  'Would  thou  would'^st  burst  \ 

Tim.  Away, 

Thou  tedious  rogue!  I  am  sorry,  I  shall  lose 
A  stone  by  thee.  [Throws  a  Stone  at  him. 

Apem.         .  Beast ! 

Tim.  Slave! 

Apem.  Toad ! 

Tim.  Rogue,  rogue,  rogue ! 

[Apemantus  retreats  backward^  as  going. 
I  am  sick  of  this  false  world ;  and  will  love  nought 

«  Thou  art  the  cap,  &c.]  The  top,  the  principal.    The  re- 
tnaioing  diologoe  has  more  malignitj  than  wit.    Johnsok. 
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Bttt  etcn  the  mere  necessities  upon  it. 
Then,  Titnon,  presently  prepare  thy  gmve; 
Lie  \iHbere  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  boA 
Thy  grave-stone  daily :  make  thine  epitaph. 
That  death  in  me  at  others*  lives  may  lav^. 
O  thou  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divoice 

[Lookmg  0it  the  Gold* 
*Twixt  natural  son  and  mt !  tiooti  brii^  defilar 
Of  Hymen*s  pnrest  bed !  thoa  valsoot  Mmrs  I 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lovM^  emd  delicate  wooatf^ 
Wboee  blush  dodi  thaw  the  conseceated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dtaa^s'lap  i  thou  visible  god. 
That  solder'st  close  impossibilitjcs!. 
And  mak*st  them  ktssl   ihxA  speak'st  With  fca^ery 

totkgoaty 
To  every  purpose  !  O  tiiou  toudi  of  hearts  !^ 
Thifik,  thy  slave  man  rdbels  I  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confooxiding  odds,  Adt  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire  \ 

Apem*  'Would  'twiere  so  ;-^ 

Bat  not  till  I  am  dead  (**^ril  sa^^  thou  hast  gold ; 
Thou  wilt  be  throng'd  to  ^lordy. 

Tim.  ThrongVi  to^ 

Apem.  Ay.. 

Tims  Thy  back,  I  p'ythec. 

jtlpsm.  Live,  and  love  thy  misery! 

Tim.  Lang  live  so,  and  so  die  i-«^  am  quit. 

\Eo^  APBMJLinrtrs. 
More  things  like  men  ? — Eat,  Timon,  and  aMior 
them. 

Enter  Thieves. 

1  Thief,  Where  should  he  have  this  gold  ?  It  is 
some  poor  fragment^  some  slender  ort  of  his  re- 
niaittder :  The  mere  want  of  gold,  and  the  falling- 
from  of  his  friends,  drove  him  into  this  melancholy. 
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%  7hief.  It  is^nKKsed^  he  faadi  a  mass  of  treasure. 

3  Thief.  Let  us  make  the  assay  upon  hkn  ;  if  be 
care  not  ibr^t,  he  will  'sufiply  us  e^ily ;  If  he  coTet<> 
cmsly  reserre  it,  hoiy  shaffs  get  it  ? 

2  Thief.  Trae;  for  he  bears  it  not  aboot  faftn,  'tis 
hid. 

1  Thiif.  k  not  this  he? 
Thieves  Where? 

2  Thi^.  'Tis  itts  descriptioa. 

3  Thitf.  He;  I  fcww  him. 
Thieves  Swe  tibee,  Timon. 
yi».  Now^  fchievesf 
Thkue$*  Soldiers,  not  tlneves. 
Tim.  Both  too;  and  womm's  mss* 

Thieves.  We  ane  not  thieves,  bat  men  that  mccb 

dowajst 
TiM.  Your  ^eotest  ivant  is^  you  waoit  much  of 


Why  ahouM  yoa  waat  ?  fida(^,  the  earth  hath  roots ; 
Within  this  mile  break  fiorth  a  hundred  ^rings: 
Tfae  «aks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hips^ 
TbehomiteouslHMtsewife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
J^^  her  fuUiBeas  before  you.     Want?  why  want? 

1  Thief  We  cannot  hVe  on  grass,  on  berries,  water, 
Aa  beasts^  sod  birds,  »id£dhjeB. 

Tini^  Nor  on  the  beasts  themsehres,  tlie  birds,  and 
flscieSy 
You  must  eat  men.    Yet  thanks  I  must  you  con. 
That  you  are  thieves  profiessM;  that  you  work  not 
In  holier  shapes:  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  professions.*     Rascal  thieves. 
Here's  gold:  Go,  suck  the  subtle  blood  of  the  grape. 
Till  the  high  fever  seeth  your  blood  to  froth. 
And  so  'scape  hanging:  trust  not  the  physician; 
His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 

^In\]mal!^fpofiMn9m,']   Regolftr^  orderly^  pr^leeskms* 
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More  than  you  rob:  take  wealth  a,nd  lives  together  J 
Do  villainy,  do,  since  you  profess  to  do't. 
Like  workmen.     I'll  example  you  with  thievery: 
The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attractioii 
Robs  the  vast  sea:  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief. 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun: 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears:  the  earth's  a  thief. 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture*  stolen 
From  general  excrement:  each  thing's  a  thief; 
The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power 
Have  uncheck'd  theft.    Love  not  yourselves;  away; 
Rob  one  another.    There's  more  gold:  Cutthroats; 
All  that  you  meet  are  thieves:  To  Athens,  go. 
Break  open  shops;  nothing  can  you  steal. 
But  thieves  do  lose  it:  Steal  not  less,  for  this 
I  give  you  J  and  gold  confound  you  howsoever! 
Amen.  [Timon  retires  to  his  Caves 

3  Thief.  He  has  almost  charmed  me  from  my  pro- 
fession, by  persuading  me  to  it* 

1  Thief.  'Tis  in  the  malice  of  mankind,  that  he 
thus  advises  us;  not  to  havens  thrive  in  our  mystery. 

2  Thief  I'll  believe  him,  as  an  enemy,  and  give 
over  my  trade. 

1  Thief  Let  us  first  see  peace  in  Athens :  There 
is  no  time  so  miseraUe,  but  a  man  may  be  true,    v 

[Exeunt  Thieves. 

Enter  Flavius. 

Flav.  O  you  gods ! 
Is  yon  despis'd  and  ruinous  maii  my  lord  ? 
Full  of  decay  and  failing  ?  O  monument 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestow'd! 
What  an  alteration  of  honour  has 


^  — —  by  a  ceiiiposture  — ]    i.  e.  conipwtioo,  compost. 
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Desperate  want  made  !^ 

What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth,  than  friends, 
Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends ! 
How  rarely,  does  it  meet^  with  this  time's  guise. 
When  man  was  wish'^d®  to  love  his  enemies: 
Grant,  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
Those  that  would  mischief  me,  than  those  that  do  !^ 
He  has  caught  me  in  his  eye :  I  will  present 
My  honest  grief  unto  him ;  and,  as  my  lord. 
Still  serve  him  with  my  life. — ^My  dearest  master! 

TiMON  comes  forward  from  his  Cave. 

Tim.  Away !  what  art  thou  ? 

Flav.  •  Have  you  forgot  me,  sir? 

Tim.  Why  dost  ask  that?   I  have  forgot  all  men; 
Then,  if  thou  grant'st  thou'rt  man,  I  have  forgot 
thee. 

Flav.  An  honest  poor  servant  of  yours. 

Tim.  Then 

I  know  thee  not :  I  ne'er  had  honest  man 
About  me,  I ;  all  that  I  kept  were  knaves. 
To  serve  in  meat  to  villains. 

Flav.  The  gods  are  witness, 

•  What  an  alieration  of  hommr  has 

Desperate  want  made!}    An  alteration  of  honour,  is  an  atterif" 
iion  of  an  honourable  state  to  a  state  of  disgrace. 

^  -flTozp  rarely  does  it  meet  — ]    How  curiously  j  how  happily. 

•  WJien  man  xww  wish'd — ]    i.  e.  recommended. 

•  Grant,  Tjnay  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 

Those  that  would  mischief  me,  than  those  that  do !]  It  is  plain,  / 
that  in  this  whole  vo&echfrknds  and  enetnies  are  taken  only  for 
those  who  profess Jriendship  and  profess  enmity,  for  the  friend  is 
supposed  not  to  be  more  kind,  but  more  dangerous  than  the  enemy. 
The  sense  is.  Let  me  rather  woo  or  caress  those  that  would  mischief, 
that  profess  to  mean  me  mischief,  than  those  that  really  do  me 
mischief,  under  false  professions  of  kindness.  The  Spaniards,  I 
think,  have  this  proverb  :  Defend  me  from  my  friends,  and  from 
my  enemies  I  will  defend  myself.  This  proverb  is  a  sufficient  com* 
ment  on  the  passage.  Johkson. 
VOL.  Til.  H 
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Ne'er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord,  than  mine  ^es  for  you. 

Tim.  What,  dbst  thou  weep  ?~-Come  nearer;*-^ 
then  I  love  thee. 
Because  thou  art  a  Woman,  and  disclaim'st 
Flinty  mankind;  whose  eyes  do  never  give. 
But  thorough  hist,  and  laughter.     Pity's  sleeping: 
Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with 
weeping! 

Fho).  I  b^  of  yo^  to  know  me,  good  my  lord^ 
To  accept  my  griet,  and,  whilst  this  poor  wealth  lasts. 
To  entertain  me  as  your  steward  still* 

Tim.  Had  I  a  stewed  so  true,  so  just,  and  now 
So  comfortable?  It  almost  turns 
My  dangerous  nature  wild.*    Let  me  behold 
Thy  face. — Surely,  this  man  was  bom  of  woman.— 
Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness, 
Peq)etual-sober  gods!  I  do  proclaim 
Qne  honest  man, — mistake  me  not, — ^but  one; 
No  more,  I  pray, — ^and  he  is  a  steward. — 
How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind. 
And  thou  redeem'st  thyself:  But  all,  save  thee, 
I  fell  with  curses. 

Methinks,  thou  art  more  honest  now,  than  wise; 
For,  by  oppressing  and  betrajring  me. 
Thou  might'st  have  sooner  got  another  service: 
For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters. 
Upon  their  first  lord's  neck.    But  tell  me  true, 
(For  I  must  erer  doubt,  though  ne'er  so  sure,) 
Is  not  thy  kindness  subtle,  covetous. 
If  not  a  usuring  kiiktness;  and  as  rich  men  deal 

gifts. 
Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one? 


'  It  aimo8t  turns 


My  dangerous  nature  wild.  J  To  turn  wild  is  to  distract.  An 
appearance  so  unexpectedj  says  Timon^  aknost  turm  mf  savageness 
to  distraction. 
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Flav.  No,  my  most  worthy  master,  in  whose  breast 
Doubt  and  suspect,  alas,  are  placed  too  late: 
You  should  have  fear'd  £dse  times,  when  you  did 

feast: 
Susp^t  still  comies  where  an  estate  is  lesst 
That  which  I  show,  heaven  knows,  is  merely  love. 
Duty  ^d  z^  to  your  i^nmatc^pd  nfiqd. 
Care  of  your  food  and  living:  and,  believe  it. 
My  most  honoured  lord. 
For  any  b<&qefit  that  points  to  ipe. 
Either  in  hope,  pr  presei)t^  Fd  exdiange 
For  this  oq^  wif^,  That  you  b^d  power  and  wealth 
To  requite  me,  by  making  rich  yourself. 

Tm.  Look  thee,  ^ds  sq  ! — ^Thou  singly  honest  man, 
Here,  take: — the  gods  out  of  my  misery 
Have  jsent  thee  treasure.    Qo,  Uver^ch,  andha{^: 
But  thus  conditioned;  Ttiou  shalt  build  from  men;* 
Hate  all,  curses  all:  show  charity  to  nppe; 
But  let  the  famish^  flesh  slide  fron^  the  bone. 
Ere  tiiw  relieve  the  beggar:  give  tp  dogs 
What  thoudeny^^t  to  men ;  let  prisons  sifrallow  them^ 
Debts  wither  them :  Be  men  like  blasted  woods. 
And  may  diseases  lick  up  their  false  bloods! 
And  so,  farewell,  and  tiirive. 

Flav*  O,  let  n^  stay. 

And  comfort  you,  my  master. 

Tim.  If  thouhat'st 

Curves,  stay  not ;  fly,  whilst  Uiou'rt  blessM  and  free : 
Ne'er  see  thou  man,  and  let  mejie'er  see  thiee. 

[Eu^eunt  severally* 

*  ^"'^^from  men;']    Avray  froni  httmaA  habitations. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  L    The  same.    Before  Timon's  Cave. 

Enter  Poet  and  Painter;    Timon  behind,   unseen. 

Pain.  As  I  took  note  of  the  place^  it  cannot  be 
far  where  he  abides. 

PoeL  What's  to  be  thought  of  him  ?  Does  the 
rjimour  hold  for  true,  that  he  is  so  full  of  gold  ? 

Pain.  Certain:  Alcibiades  reports  it;  Phryniaand 
Timandra  had  gold  of  him:  he  likewise  enriched 
poor  straggling  soldiers  witK  great  quantity:  'Tia 
said,  he-^ve  unto  his  steward  almighty  sum. 

PoeL  Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a 
try  for  his  friends. 

Pain^  Nothing  else:  you  shall  see  him  a  palm  in 
Athens  again,  and  flourish  with  the  highest.  There- 
fore, *tis  not  amiss,  we  tender  our  loves  to  him,  in 
this  supposed  distress  of  his :  it  will  show  honestly 
in  us  ;  and  is  very  likely  to  load  our  purposes  with 
what  they  travel  for,  if  it  be  a  just  and  true  report 
that  goes  of  his  havihg. 

Poet.  What  have  you  now  to  present  unto  him? 
Pain.  Nothing  at  this  time  but  my  visitation: 
only  I  will  promise  him  an  excellent  piece. 

Poet.  I  must  serve  him  so  too ;  tell  him  of  an 
intent  that's  coming  toward  him. 

Pain.  Good  as  the  best.  Promising  is  the  very 
mr  o'the  time;  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation: 
performance  is  ever  the  duller  for  Kis  act ;  and,  but  in 
the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people,  the  deed  of 
saying  is  quite  out  of  use.®  To  promise  is  most  courtly 

^  — ^  the  deed  of  saying  is  quite  out  of  w«c.]  The  doin^  of  that 
•which  we  have  said  toe  would  do,  the  accomplishment  and  performance 
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and  fdshionable :  performance  is  a  kind  of  will,  or 
test»nent^  which  argues  a  great  sickness  in  his  judg- 
ment that  makes  it.  .     ^ 

Tf'm.  Excellent  workman  !  Thou  canst  not  paint 
a  man  so  bad  as  is  thyself. 

Poet.  I  am  thinking,  what  I  shall  say  I  have  pro- 
vided for  him :  It  must  be  a  personating  of  himself: 
a  satire, against  the  softness  of  prosperity;  with  a 
discoveiy  of  the  infinite  flatteries,  that  follow  youth 
and  opulency. 

J '  Tim.  Must  thou  needs  stand  for  a  villain  in  thine 
own  work?  Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults  in 
other  men  ?  Do  so,  I  have  gold  fdr  thee. 

Poet.  Nay,  let's  seek  him : 
Then  do  we  sin  against  our  own  estate. 
When  we  may  profit  meet,  and  come  too  late. 

Pain.  True; 
When  the  day  serves,  before  black-comer*d  night, 
Find  what  thou  want'st  by  free  and  ofFer'd  light. 
Come. 

.    Tim.  ni  meet  you  at  the  turn.  What  a  god's  gold. 
That  he  is  worshipped  in  a  baser  temple. 
Than  where,  swine  feed ! 
'Tis  thou  that  rigg'st  the  bark,  and  plough'st  the 

foam; 
Settlest  admired  reverence  in  a  slave: 
To  thee  be  worship!  and  thy  saints  for  aye 
Be  crown'd  with  plagues,  ,that  thee  alone  obey ! 
*Fit  I  do  meet  them.  [^Advancing. 

'     Poet.  Hail,  worthy  Timon ! 

Pain.  Our  late  noble  master. 

Tim.  Have  I  once  liv'd  to  see  two  honest  men? 

Poet.  Sir,        • 
Having  often  of  your  open  bounty  tasted. 
Hearing  you  were  retir'd,  your  friends  fall'n  ofF, 

vf  our  promise,  is,  except  among  the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  quitt 
out  of  use. 
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Whose  thanklete  natiure»~0  abhorred  spmts  I    . 

N6t  all  the  whip^  of  hewen  are  large  dnod^-^i    . 

What!  to  you! 

Whose  rtar-like  noblfeness  ^Ve  life  and  infiuence 

To  their  whole  being!  Fm  rapt^  and  cdniiot  oorcr 

The  OKHistroiM  bulk  of  Uiis  ii^;riitittide 

With  ahy  size  of  wordsi 

Tim.  Let  it  go  liiiked,  men  mdy  see*t  the  betten 
Tou>  that  are  honesty  by  being  what  yoU  are^ 
Make  them  best  seen^  and  known. 

Ptzin.  H6,  HAd  myself, 

Hsive  travdrd  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts. 
And  sweetly  felt  it 

Tim.  Ay,  you  are  honest  ihem 

Pain.  We  are  hither  ccmie  to  offw  you  our  bem^ 

Tim.  Most  honest  men !  Why^  how  shall  I  reqUitb 
you? 
Carl  you  eat  roots^  ahd  drink  cold  water?  nd. 

Both.  What  we  can  do,   we'll  do>    td  do  ydm 
servicie. 

Tim.  You  are  honest  mto:  You  haye  heard  that 
i  have  gold; 
I  am  sure,  you  have:  speak  truth:  you  are  fasmeit 
men. 

Pain.  So  it is  said,  my  noble  lord:  but  therefore 
Came  not  my  friend,  nor  I. 

Tim.  Good  hotiest  men  :*i^Thbu  draw's);  ecdufl- 
terfeit* 
Best  in  all  Athens:  thou  art,  ihdeed>  die  beistt 
iliou  counterfeit'st  most  lively. 

Pain.  So,  so,  my  lord. 

TSirn.  Even  so,  sir>  as  I  siy  :-^Anc^  for  thy  fictibn, 

[T^MePbet. 
Why,  thy  Verse  swells  v^ith  stuff  so  fine  and  smooth, 


*  — —  a  counterfeit  •-.]   A  portrait  was  sD  called  in  our  autlior't 

jtime. 
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That  thoa  art  amn  natural  in  thine  Urt-^ 
But,  far  all  this,  my  honest-natur*d  friends^ 
I  must  needs  say,  you  have  a  little  fiiult: 
Marry,  'tis  not  monstrous  in  vou}  neithar  wish  I^ 
You  take  much  pains  to  mend. 

B0th.  Beseech  yoilr  honour^ 

To  make  it  known  to  us. 

Tim.  YouMl  take  k  ill. 

Both.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Will  you,  indeed? 

Both.  Doubt  it  not,  worthy  lord. 

Tim.  There's  ne*er  a  one  of  you  but  trusts  a  knave. 
That  mightily  deceives  you. 

Both.  Do  we,  my  lord? 

Tim.  Ay,  and  you  he»  him  cog,  see  him  dis- 
semble. 
Know  his  gross  patchery,  love  hitn,  feed  him. 
Keep  in  your  bosom :  yet  remain  assured. 
That  he's  a  made-up  villain.* 

Pain.  I  know  none  such,  my  lord. 

Poet.  Nor  I. 

Tim.  Look  you,  I  love  you  well ;  Til  give  you  gold. 
Rid  me  these  villains  from  your  companies: 
Hang  them,  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught,^ 
Confound  them  by  some  course,  and  come  to  me, 
ril  give  you  gold  enough. 

Both.  Name  them,  my  lord,  let's  know  them. 

Tim.  You  that  way,  and  you  this,  but  two  in 
company: — 
Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone. 
Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company. 
If,  where  thou  art,  two  villains  shall  not  be, 

[7  0  the  Painter. 

'  ■  'g  made-up  viUain.']  That  \»,  a  YUl^in  that  adopts qiudi- 
ties  and  characters  not  properly  belonging  to  him)  a  hypocrite;  or 
a  niade-up  villain  itiay  mean^  a  compkte,  zjinished  vilJaui. 

6  — —  in  a  draught  J    That  is,  in  the  jaAw. 
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Come  not  near  him.— If  thoii  would'st  not  reside 

[TotheFoet 
But  where  one  viliain  is,  then  him  abandon.-^ 
Pence!  pack!  there*s  gold,  ye  came  for  gold,  ye 

slaves: 
You  have  done  work  for  me,   there's    payment: 

Hence ! 
Ydu  are  an  alchymist,  make  gold  of  that: — 
Out,  rascal  dogs ! 

[^Exit^  beating  and  driving  them  out. 


SCENE  IL 

The  mmep 

Enter  Flavius,  and  T\vo  Senators. 

Flav.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  would  speak  with 
Timon ; 
For  he  is  set  so  only  to  himself. 
That  nothing  but  himself,  which  looks  like  man. 
Is  friendly  with  him. 

1  Sen.  Bring  us  to  his  cave: 
It  is  our  part,  and  promise  to  the  Athenians, 
To  speak  with  Timon. 

2  Sen.      ^  At  all  times  alike 

Men  are  not  still  the  same:  *Twas  time,  and  griefs, 
ThatframM  him  thus:  time,  with  his  fairer  hand, 
V  Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days, 
The  former  man  may  make  him :  Bring  us  to  him. 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. 

Flav.  Here  is  his  cave.— 

Peace  and  content  be  here !  Lord  Timon !  Timon ! 
Look  out,  and  speak  to  friends:  The  Athenians, 
By  two  of  their  most  reverend  senate^  greet  thee : 
Speak  to  them,  noble  Timon. 
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Enter  Tjmon. 

Tim.  Thou  sun,  that  comfort^st,  burn! — Spe^ft.^ 
and  be  hang'd: 
For  each  true  word,  a  blister !  and  each  false 
Be  as  a  cautVizing  to  the  root  o^the  tongue. 
Consuming  it  with  speaking ! 

1  Sen.  Worthy  Timon, — — 
Tim.  Of  none  but  such  as  you,  and  you  of  Timon. 

2  Sen.  The  senators  of  Athens  greet  thee,  Timon. 
Tim.  I  thank  them ;  and  would  send  them  back 

the  plague. 
Could  I  but  catch  it  for  them. 
,  1  Sen.  O,  forget 

What  we  are  sorr}'  for  ourselves  in  thee. 
The  senators,  with  one  consent  of  love,' 
Entreat  thee  back  to  Athens;  who  have  thought 
On  special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 
For  thy  best  use  and  wearing. 

3  Sen,  They  confess. 
Toward  thee,  forgetfulness  too  general,  gross: 
Which  now  the  publick  body, — ^which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter, — feeling  in  itself 

A  lack  of  Timon*s  aid,  hath  sense  withal 

Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon ; 

And  send  forth  us,  to  make  their  sorrowed  render/ 

Together  with  a  recompense  more  fruitful 

Than  their  oiFence  can  weigh  down  by  the  dram;^ 

Ay,  even  such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and  wealth. 

As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs. 

And  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  love, 

7 -a^ith  one  consent  of  hrcy']  With  one  united  voice  of  af- 
fection. 

* sorrowed  render,].  Render  is  confession, 

^  Than  their  offence  can  weigh  Jown  bif  the  dram;"]  The  speaker 
means,  a  recompense  that  shall  more  than  counterpoise  their  of- 
fences^ though  weighed  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness. 
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Ever  to  read  them  thine. 

Tim.  You  witch  me  in  it; 

Surprize  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears: 
Lend  me  a  fool's  heart,  and  a  woman's  eyes. 
And  ril  beweep  these  comforts,  worthy  senators. 

1  Sen.  Therefore,  so  please  thee  to  return  with  us. 
And  of  our  Athens  (thine,  and  ours,)  to  take 

The  captainship,  thou  shalt  be  met  wiUi  thanks. 
Allowed  with  absolute  power,*  and  thy  good  name 
Live  with  authority: — so  soon  we  shall  drive  back 
Of  Alcibiades  the  approaches  m\A\ 
Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 
His  country's  peace. 

2  Sen.  And  shakes  his  threatening  sword 
Against  the  walls  of  Athens. 

1  Sen.  Therefore,  Timon,-T 

Tim.  Well,   sir,   I  will;   therefore,  I  will,  sir; 
Thus,— 
If  Alcibiades  kill  my  countrymen. 
Let  Alcibiades  know  this  of  Timon, 
That~Timon  cares  not.   But  if  he  sack  fair  Athens, 
And  take  our  goodly  aged  men  by  the  beards. 
Giving  our  hdy  virgins  to  the  stain 
Of  contumelious^  beastly,  mad-brain'd  war; 
Then,  let  him  know, — and  tell  him,  Timon  speaks  it^ 
In  pity  of  our  aged,  and  our  youth, 
t  cannot  choose  but  tell  him,  that — I  care  not. 
And  let  him  tak't  at  worst;  for  their  knives  care  not. 
While  you  have  throats  to  answer:  for  myself. 
There's  not  a  whittle^  in  the  unruly  camp. 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 
The  reverend'st  throat  in  Athens.    So  I  leave  you 

'  Allowed  faith  absolute  power,']  AUawed  is  licensed,  privikged, 
uncontrolled. 

*  There* snot  a  whittle^]  A  whittle  is  still  in  the  midland  conn- 
lies  the  common  name  for  a  pocket  clasp  knife,  sucjb  as  children 
use.    Chaucer  speaks  of  a  Sheffield  thmttelW 
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To  th^  protection  of  the  prosp^robs  gods^ 
Ais  thieves  to  keepefs. 

Flav.  Stay  not|  ali*8  in  rain. 

Tim.  Why,  I  was  writing  of  my  epitltphi 
It  will  be  aeen  to-morrow;  My  long  sickness^ 
Of  health,  and  living,  now  begins  to  moid. 
And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.    Go,  live  still ; 
]^  Alcibiades  your  plague^  you  his. 
And  last  so  long  enough! 

J  Sen.  We  speak  in  vaim 

TiMi  But  yfet  I  love  my  ix)Untry,  and  am  not 
One  that  r^oices  in  the  coikimcm  wreck. 
As  common  bruit^  doth  put  it. 

1  Sen.  That's  well  spoke. 

Tim^  Comknend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen,— 

1  &n»  These  WoUds  beComb  your  lips  as  tliey  jm* 

through  them. 

2  Sen.  Atid  enter  in  our  edrs^  like  great  tritimphers 
In  their  applauding  gates. 

Tim^  Commend  me  to  tbem ; 

And  tell  them,  that,  to  ease  them  of  their  griefs. 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses, 
Thmx  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes 
That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some  kindness  do 

them: 
I'll  teadi  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcibiades'  wrath. 

a  Sen.  I  like  titi^  well,  he  will  return  again. 

Tim.  I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my  close, 
Thatmifie  tywn  use  invites  me  to  cut  down, 
A»d  shortly  must  I  fell  it ;  Tell  my  friends. 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree,* 


•  au-«-.Mjf  Umg  ^kkem  --^3   The  disease  of  life  begins  to  pro* 
mise  me  a  period. 

*  -^t    '  Widt  — ]   i.  e.  report,  rmnour. 

» iM-wa.  ^  tkt  Hqtfencc  ^  ^grtei]    Methodically,  from  highest 
to  lowest. 
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From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whoso  please 
To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste, 
Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe^ 
And  hang  himself:—!  pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 

Flav.  Trouble  him  no  ftirther,  thus  you  stiH  shall 
find  him. 

Tim.  Come  not  to  me  again:  but  say  to  Athens, 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
IJpon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood; 
Which  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth^. 
Tlie  turbulent  surge  shall  cover;  thither  come^ 
And  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle. —    - 
lips,  let  sour  words  go  by,  and  language  end: 
What  is  amiss,  plague  and  infection  mend ! 
Gravesonly  be  men's  works;  and  death,  their  gain! 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams!  Timon  hath  done  his  reign. 

l^Exit  Timon. 

1  Sen.  His  discontents  are  unremoveably 
Coupled  to  nature. 

2  Sen.  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead:  let  us  return. 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 

In  our  dear  peril.^ 

2  Sen.  It  requires  swifl  foot.  [EiseunU 


SCENE  III. 

The  fValU  of  Athens. 

/■ 

Enter  Two  Senators,  and  a  Messenger. 

I  Sen.  Thou  hast  painfully  discovered;  are  his  files 
As  full  as  thy  report. 

• Embossed  froth  — ^]    Embossed  &oth,  b  swollea  fixjthj 

from  basse,  Fr.  a  tumour. 

7  In  our  dear  peril,']  Dear,  in  Shakspeare's  language,  is  dire, 
dreadful,  but  may,  in  the  present  instance,  signify  inmediate,  or 
imminait. 
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.Mess.  I  have  spoke  the  least: 

Besides,  his  expedition  promises 
Present  approach. 

H  Sen.  We  stand  much  hazard^  if  they  bring  not 
Timon. 
.    Mess.  I  met  a  courier,  one  mine  ancient  friend  ;— 
Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  oppo^d^ 
Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force. 
And  made  us  speak  like  friends: — this  man  was 

riding 
From  Alcibiades  to  Timon*s  cave. 
With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 
His  fellowship  i'the  cause  against  your  city. 
In  part  for  his  sake  mov'd. 

Enter  Senators  from  Timok. 

I  Sep.  Here  come  our  brothers. 

3  Sen.  No  talk  of  Timon/  nothing  of  him  ex- 
pect.— 
The  enemies'  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  scouring 
Doth  choke  the  air  with  dust:  In,  and  prepare; 
Ours  is  the  fall^  I  fear,  our  foes  the  snare. 

[Ea:eunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  floods.    Timon's  Cave^  and  a  Tombstone  teen. 

Entjer  a  Soldier,  seeking  Timon. 

Sold.  By  all  description  this  should  be  the  place* 
Who's  here?    speak,  ho! — No  answer? — ^What  is 

this? 
Timon  is  dead,  who  hath  outstretch'd  his  span: 
Some  beast  rear'd  this;  there  does  not  live  a  man.   ^ 
Dead,  sure;  and  this  his  grave.-r 
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What's  on  this  tomb  I  cannot  read;*  the  character 

ril  take  with  wax : 

Our  captain  hath  in  every  figure  skill; 

An  ago  interpreter,'  though  young  in  days: 

Before  proud  Athens  he*s  set  down  by  this. 

Whose  fall  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is.  [JSrtV. 


SCENE  V. 

Before  the  Walls  of  Athens. 

Trumpets  sound.    JSnter  AifPisiADss,  and  Forces. 

Alcib.  Sound  to  this  coward  and  lasdtious  to^n^ 
Our  terrible  approach.  [A  Parley  sounded. 

Enter  Senators  on  the  Walk. 

Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  fifl*d  the  time 
With  all  licentious  measure,  making  your  wills 
The  scope  of  justice;  till  now,  myself,  and  such 
As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power, 
Have  wander'd  with  our  traversed  arms,^  and  breath'd 
Our  sufierance  vainly :  Now  the  time  is  flush,* 
When  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  strong, 
Cries,  of  itself.  No  more:  now  breathless  wrong 
Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease; 
And  pursy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind, 
With  fear,  and  horrid  flight. 

i  Sen.  Noble,  and  young. 

When  thy  first  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit, 

*  /  cannot  read,  &c.]  There  ii  something  elaborately  unsldlful 
in  the  contrivance  of  sending  a  Soldier^  who  cannot  read^  to  ta):^ 
the  e^thet  in  wax^  only  that  it  may  close  the  play  by  being  wsd 
with  moRe  sol^oani^  ki  the  last  scene.    JoHfiwir. 

^  travers'd  armsj']  Arms  across. 

*  ■  the  time  U  flush,]  A  Wrd  \^  Auah  when  his  feathers  are 
growii>  and  he  can  leave  the  nest.    Fmh  is  matvrt. 
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Ere  thou  hadst  power^  or  we  had  cause  of  fear^ 
We  sent  to  thee;  to  give  thy  rages  balm. 
To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves 
Above  their  quantity. 

2  Sen.  So  did  we  woo 

Transformed  Timon  to  our  city's  love. 
By  humble  message,  and  by  promised  means; 
We  were  not  all  unJdnd,  nor  all  deserve 
The  common  stroke  of  war. 

1  Sen.  These  walls  of  ours 
Were  toot  er«(*ed  by  their  hands,  from  whom 
You  have  re<5eiv'd  your  griefs:  nor  are  they  such. 
That  these  gf eat  towers,  trophies,  and  schools  should 

For  private  faults  in  them. 

2  Sen.  Nor  are  tliey  living. 
Who  wefe  tiic  motives  that  you  first  went  out; 
Shatne,  that  they  wanted  cunning,  in  excess 
Hath  broke  their  hearts.*    March,  noble  lewd. 
Into  oaf  city  with  thy  banners  spread: 

By  decknation,  and  a  tithed  death, 

(i(  thy  revenges  huiiger  for  that  food, 

Whicn  nature  loaths,)  take  thou  the  destined  tenth; 

Atld  by  the  hazard  of  the  spotted  die. 

Lit  die  the  ^spotted. 

1  Sen.  All  have  not  offended; 

For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square,®  to  take. 
On  those  that  are,  revenges:  crimes,  like  lands. 
Are  not  inherited.    Then,  dear  countryman. 
Bring  m  thy  ranks,  but  leave  without  thy  rage: 
Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,  and  those  kin. 
Which,  in  the  bluster  of  thy  wrath,  must  fall 

*  Miam^,  that  they  quanted  <:mauiag,  in  excess 
Hath  broke  their  hearts,']  Shame  in  ^cess  (i.  e.  extremity  of- 
dlUmfe)  tkat  they  wanted  ctmning  (i.  e.  that  diey  were  not  wise 
^ttottgh  not  to  bankh  jfoq)  hath  ferdketiieir  hearts. 

^m^<f^  not  square,"]  Not  regular,  not  equitable. 
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With  those  that  have  offended :  like  a  shepherd. 
Approach  the  fold,  and  cull  the  infected  forth. 
But  kill  not  all  together.. 

2  Sen.  What  thou  wilt. 

Thou  rather  shalt  enforce  it  with  thy  smile. 
Than  hew  to*t  with  thy  sword. 

1  Sen.  Set  but  thy  foot 

Against  our  rampir*d  gates,  and  they  shall  ope; 
So  thou  wilt  send  thy  gentle  heart  before. 
To  say,  thou*lt  enter  friendly. 

j2  Sen.  .       Throw  thy  glov^. 

Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  else. 
That  thou  wilt  use  the  wars  as  thy  redress. 
And  not  as  our  confusion,  all  thy  powers 
Shall  make  their  harbour  in  our  town,  till  we 
Have  seal'd  thy  full  desire. 

jilcib.  Then  there's  my  glove; 

Descend,  and  open  your  uncharged  ports;* 
Those  enemies.of  Timon's,  and  mine  own, 
Whom  you  yourselves  shall  set  out  for  reproof. 
Fall,  and  no  more:  and,— to  atone  your  fears 
With  my  more  noble  meaning,^ — not  a  man 
Shall  pass  his  quarter,**  or  offend  the  stream 
Of  regular  justice  in  your  city's  bounds. 
But  shpill  be  remedied,  to  your  publick  laws 
At  heaviest  answer. 

Both.    .    ^  'Tis  most  nobly  spoken. 

jilcib.  Descend,  and  keep  your  words. 

The  Senators  descend^  and  open  the  Gates. 


*  —  uncharged  ports/]  uncharged  means  unaitacked^ 

• to  atone  your  fears 

With  my  more  noble  meaning,']  u  e.  to  reconcile  then>  to  it 

^ not  a  man 

SJiaU  pass  his  quarter,]  Not  a  soldier  shall  quit  iiis  station,  or 
be  let  loose  upon  youj  and,  if  any  commits  violence^  he  shall 
answer  it  regulaily  to  the  law. 
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Enter  a  Soldier. 

Sold.  My  noble  general,  Timon  is  dead ; 
Entomb'd  upon  the  very  hem  o'the  sea: 
And,  on  his  grave-stone,  this  insculpture;  which 
With  wax  I  brought  away,  whose  soft  impression 
Interprets  for  my  poor  ignorance. 

Alcib.  [Reads.]  Here  lies    a  wretched  corse^  of 

wretched  soul  bereft: 
Seek  not  my  name :  A  plague  consume  ymi  wicked 

caitiffs  left! 
Here  lie  I  Timon ;  who^  alive,  all  living  men  did  hate: 
Pass  byy  and  curse  thy  Jill  \  but  pass y  and  stay  not 

here  thy  gait. 
These  well  express  in  thee  thy  latter  spirits: 
Though  thou  abhorr'dst  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scorn'dst  our  brain's  flow,^  and  those  our  droplets 

which 
Prom  niggard  nature  fall,  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven.     Dead 
Is  noble  Timoui  of  whose  memory 
Hareafter  more.— Bring  me  into  your  city. 
And  I  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword: 
Make  war  breed  peace;    make  peace  stint  war; 

make  each 
Prescribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leech.® 
Let  our  drums  strike,  [Exeunt.^ 

'  —  our  htdLivCsJUno^  Ow  brains  flow  is  our  tears. 

•  — —  keck,']  i,  e«  physician. 

^  The  play  of  Timon  is  a  domestiGk  tragedy,  and  therefore 
strongly  fastens  on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In  the  plan  there 
is  not  much  art^  but  the  incidents  are  natural^  and  the  characters 
various  and  exact.  -  The  catastrophe  aftbrds  a  very  powerful 
warning  against  that  ostentatious  liberality,  which  scatters  bounty* 
but  confers  no  benefits^  and  buys  flattery,  but  not  friendship.  , 

JoHKsoir« 
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Jci: 


^  HaU  in  Auddms'j  House .  Coriolanujt . 


CORIOLANUS.' 
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*  CoRioLAK V8,]  TliU  plaj  I  ooDJectore  to  lum  been  writftoi 
k  the  year  1609. 

It  comprehendg  a  period  of  aboat  four  years^  commeDcing  widi 
the  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer  ia  the  year  of  Rome  262>  and 
ending  with  the  death  of  Coriolanus,  A.  U.  C.  S66.    Malovs. 

The  whole  history  is  exactly  followed^  and  many  of  the  prin» 
c»pal  speeches  exactly  copied^  from  the  Life  of  Cariolanus  in 
fkUarck.  .Popi. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED, 


Caias  Mardus  Coriolanus,  a  noble  Roman. 
^^j^^"^»}Gcncro&  against  Mtf  Volsdam. 
Menenius  Agrippa,  Friend  to  Giriolanus. 

Y(mng  Marcius,  Son  to  Coriolanus. 

A  Roman  Herald. 

TuUus  Aufidius,  General  of  the  VolsciaftS, 

Lieutenant  to  AnRdins. 

(inspirators  k/sYA  AuIkIius* 

A  Citizen  of  Antium. 

jFteo  Vdscian  Guards. 

Volumnia,  Mother  to  Coriolanus. 
Virgilia,  *  Wife  to  Coriolanus. 
Valeria,  Friend  to  Virgilia. 
Gentlewomany  attending  Virgilia. 

Roman  a?ic?  Volscian  Senators^  Patricians^  jEdilesy 
Lictorsy  Soldiers,  Citizen  ^^gjdfessengers,  Servants 
to  Aufidius,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  partly  in  Rome;  and  partly  in  the  Terri-^ 
toriesqf  the  Volscians  and  Antiates. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  L    Rome.    Jl  Street. 

Enter  a  Company  of  iHuiintms  Citizens,  with  Staves, 
Cluis,  arid  other  Weapons. 

1  Cit.  Before  we  proceed  any  further,  hear  me 
speak. 

Cit.  Speak,  speak.         [^Several  speaking  at  once. 

1  Cit.  You  are  all  resohred  rather  to  die,  than  to 
famish  ? 

Cit.  Resolved,  resolved. 

1  Cit.  First  you  know,  Caius  Marcius  i»  chief 
enemy  to  the  people. 

Cit.  We  know  t,  weknow't. 

1  Cit.  Let  us  kill  him,  and  well  have  com  at  our 
own  price.    Is't  a  verdict  ? 

Cit.  No  more  talking  on't;  let  it  be  done:  away, 
away.  -  ^ 

2  Cit.  One  woJ^^good  citizens. 

1  Gt.  We  are  accounted  poor  citizens;  the  pa- 
tricians, good:^  What  authority  surfeits  on,  would 
relieve  us;  If  they  would  yield  us  but  the  super- 
flmty,  while  it  were  wholesome,  we  might  guess, 
th^y  relieved  us  humanely;  but  they  think,  we  are 
too  dear:^  the  leanness  that  afflicts  us,  the  object 

*  1  Cit.  We  are  accounted  ^^r  citizens;  the  patriciam,  good^l 
Good  b  here  used  in  the  mercantiksen^, 

^  ■■  hut  they  thinkj  we  are  too  dear:"}  They  think  that  the 
diarge  of  maintaining  us  is  more  than  we  are  worth. 
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bf  our  misery,  is  as  an  inventory  to  particulari2e 
their  abundance;  our  sufferance  is  a  gain  to  them. 
— Let  us  revenge  this  with  our.  fikes,  ere  we  be- 
come rakes  :^  for  the  gods  know,  I  speak  this  in 
hunger  for  bread,  not  in  thirst  for  revenge. 

2  Cit.  Would  you  proceed  especially  against 
CaiusMarcius? 

Cii.  Against  him  first;  he*s  a  very  dog  to  the 
commonalty. 

2  Cit.  Consider  you  what  services  he  has  done 
for  his  country? 

1  Cit.  Very  well;  and  could  be  content  to  give 
him  good  report  for't,  but  that  he  pays  himself  with 
being  proud. 

Q  Cit.  Nay,  but  speak  not  maliciously. 

1  Cit.  I  say  unto  you,  what  he.  hath  done  fa- 
mously, he  did  it  to  that  end:  though  soft  con- 
scienc'd  men  can  be  content  to  say,  it  was  for  hig 
country,  he  did  it  to  please  his  mother^  and  to  be 
partly  proud;  which  he  is,  even  to  the  altitude  of 
his  virtue. 

2  Cit.  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature,  you 
?iccount  a  vice  in  him:  You  must  in  no  way  say,  he 
is  covetous. 

1  Cit.  If  I  must  not,  I  need  not  be  barren  of 
iaccusations ;  he  hath  faults,  with  surplus,  to  tire  in 
repetition.  [^Shouts  within.^  What  shouts  are 
these?  The  other  side  o'the  city  is  risen:  Why  stay 
we  prating  here  ?  to  the  Capitol. 

Cit.  Come,  come. 

'  Let  us  revenge  this  with  our  pikes,  ere  we  become  rakes:]  It  is 
plain  that,  in  our  autlior*s  time^  we  had  the  proverb^  as  lean  as  a 
rake.  Of  this  proverb  the  original  is.  obscure.  Rake  now  s'^nifidB 
a  dissolute  man,  a  man  worn  out  with  disease  and  debauchery. 
But  the  signification  is,  I  think,  much  more  modern  than  the  pro- 
verb, kakel,  in  Islandick,  is  said  to  mean  a  cur-dog,  and  this  wa^ 
probably  the  first  use  among  us  of  the  word  rake;  as  lean  as  a  rake 
is^  therefore^  as  lean  as  a  dog  too  worthless  to  be  fed.    Johnsoi^. 
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1  Cit.  Soft;  who  comes  here?  '  ^ 

Enter  Mbnenius  Agrippa.  ■  * 

2  (At.  Worthy  MeneniusAgrippa;  one  that  hath 
always  loved  the  people. 

I  Cit.  He's  one  honest  enough;  'Would,  all  the 
rest  were  so ! 

Men.  What  work's,  my  countrymen,  in  hand? 
Where  go  you 
With  bats  and  clubs?  The  matter?  Speak,  I  pray 
you. 

1  Cit.  Our  business  is  not  unknown  to  the  se- 
nate; they  have  had  inkling,  this  fortnight^  what; 
we  intend  to  do,  which  now  we'll  show  'em  in  deeds. 
They  say,  poor  suitors  have  strong  breaths;  they 
shall  know,  we  have  strong  arms  too. 

Men.  Why,  masters,  my  good  friends,  mine  ho- 
nest neighbours. 
Will  you  undo  yourselves? 

1  Cit.  We  cannot,  sir,  we  are  undone  already. 

Men.  I  tell  you,  friends,  most  charitable  care 
Have  the  patricians  of  you.     For  your  wants. 
Your  sufFerinff  in  this  dearth,  you  may  as  well 
Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lift  them 
Against  the  Roman  state;  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment:  For  the  dearth. 
The  gods,  not  the  patricians,  make  it;  and 
Your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help.    Alack, 
You  are  transported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you;  and  you  slander 
The  helms  o'the  state,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers. 
When  you  curse  them  as  enemies. 

1  Cit.  Care  for  us! — ^Tnie,  indeed! — ^They  ne'ei* 
c^red  for  us  yet.     SwfFer  us  to  famish,  and  their 
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itDrerhouses  crammed  with  grmn;  make  edicts  for 
usuiy,  to  support  usurers:  repeal  daily  any  whole- 
some act  established  against  the  rich ;  and  provide 
n^ore  piercing  statutes  daily,  to  chain  up  mid  re- 
strain the  poor.  If  the  wars  eat  us  not  up^  they 
will;  and  there's  all  the  love  they  bear  us« 

Men.  Either  you  must 
Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious. 
Or  be  accused  of  folly.    I  shall  tell  you 
A  pretty  tale;  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it; 
But.  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 
To  scale 't  a  little  more. 

1  Cit.  Well,  ril  hear  it,  sir:  yet  you  must  not 
think  to  fob  off  our  disgrace  with  a  tale  :^  but,  an't 
please  you,  deliver. 

Men.  There   was  a  time,  when  all   the  body*s 
members 
Rebeird  against  the  belly;  thus  accusM  it:— 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain 
I'  the  midst  o'the  body,  idle  and  inactive. 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing' 
Like  labour  with  the  rest;  where  the  puier  instra* 

ments^ 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  fed. 
And,  mutually  participate,^  did  minister 
Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common 
Of  the  whole  body.    The  belly  answered, — 

J  Cit.  Well,  sir,  what  answer  made  the  belly? 

Men.  Sir,  I  shall  tell  youi— With  a  kind  of  smile> 
Which  ne'er  came  from  the  lungs,®  but  even  thus, 

*  ■        /  will  venijtre 

To  scale  *t  a  little  more.']  To  scale  is  to  disperse.  The  word 
is  still  used  in  the  North.  The  sense  of  the  old  reading  k. 
Though  some  of  you  have  heard  the  story^  I  wiU  spread  k  yet 
wider^  and  difiuse  it  among  the  vest. 

5  — —  disgrace  with  a  tale:"}  Disgraces  are  hardships,^  injuries. 

•  —  where  the  other  instruments — ]  Where  ior  whereas. 

'^  m...^^  participate,)  Heil^TDitms  participant,  or  participating. 
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(For,  look  you,  I  «my  liydbe  the  bdty  smile. 

As  well  as  speak,)  it  tauntingly  rq)lied 

To  the  discontented  membe^,  the  mutinoi:^  parts 

That«ivied  his  receipt;  even  so  most  fitly ^ 

As  you  malign  our  senators,  for  that 

They  are  not  such  as  yoa, 

1  CiL  Tour  belly's  answer:  What! 

The  kingly-crowned  head,  the  yigilant  eye. 
The  counsellor  heart,  th^  arm  our  soldier; 
Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter. 
With  other  mmiiments  and  petty  helps 
Jn  tWs  our  i^brick,  if  that  they  > 

Men.  What  then?— 

*Fore  me,  this  fellow  ^eaks!-~what  then?  vrbat 
tfien? 

I  CiL  Should  1^  the  cormorant  belly  be  restrain^d^ 
Who  is  the  sink  o'the  bo<^,-  ■  ■ 

Men.  Well,  what  dien? 

1  Cit.  The  former  agents,  if  they  did  complain^ 
What  could  the  belly  answer? 

Men.  I  will  tdl  you ; 

If  youll  bestow  a  small  (of  what  you  have  litde,) 
Patience,  a  while,  you'll  hear  the  bdiy's  answer, 

1  Ck.  You  are  long  about  it. 

Men.  Note  me  this,  good  friend | 

Your  most  grave  belly  was  delib^ate. 
Not  rash  like  Ms  accusens,  and  thus  answered 
Tnce  is  it,  my  tHcofpm'ate  friends,  quotti  he, 
T%at  I  receive  the  general  food  (Uftnt^ 
fVhich  you  do  live  upon :  dndfit  it  is; 
Because  lam  the  store-house,  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body:  But  if  you  do  remember^ 
fsend  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart, — to  the  seat  6*  the  brain; 


•  TFkich  ne'er  came  from  the  htngs/i  With.a  smile  not  infflliiting 
pteasnre^  but  contempt. 

•  ■»■    even  so  most  fitly-^]  I.  e.  exactly. 
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Andy  through  the  cranks  and  qffice$  of  man^ 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  sfoali  inferior  veins. 
From  pe  receive  that  natural  competency 
fVhereby  they  live:  jind  though  that  all  at  once; 
You  J  my  good  friends  y  (this  says  the  belly,)  mark  me,—. 

\  Cit.  Ay,  sir;  wdl,  well. 
'  Men.  Tlumgh  all  at  once  cannot 

See  what  I  do  deBver  out  to  each  ; 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flower  of  all. 
And  leave  me.  but  the  bran^    What  say  you  to't  ? 

I  Cit.  It  was  an  answers  How  apply  you  this? 
r  Men.  The  senators  of  Rome  are  this  good  belly, 
And  you  the  mutinous  tnonbers;  For  eixamine 
Their  counsels,  and  their  cares;  digest  things  rightly, 
Touchhig  the  weal  o'the  commcm;  you  shall  finc^ 
No  publick  betidSt  which  you  rec^ve, 
B¥Bt  it  proceeds,  or  comes,  from  them  to  you. 
And  no  way  from  yourselves,— What  do  you  think? 
You,  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly?— 

1  Cit.  I  the  great  toe?  Why  the  fi;reat  toe? 

Men.  For  that  being  one  o'the  lowest,  basest^ 
poorest. 
Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  go'st  foremo*: 
llttni  irascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood,  to  run 
Lead'st  first  to  win  some  vantage.— 
But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs ; 
Rome  aud  her  rate  are  at  the  point  of  battle. 
The  one  side  must  have  bale,^^^Hail,  noble  Marcius  t 

Enter  Caius  Marcius. 

JJfan 'Thanks.— What's  the  matter,  youdisseiv 
.    .  tious  rogues, 

^  s^tl^jhccrzi^andqS^  of  man,']  Cranks  die  windmgs. 

«  The  one  side  nmst  kave  tale.]  Bak  is  an  old  Saxoa  wordj  for ; 
misery  ot  calamity. 
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^at  rubbiiij^  the  pcwr  iteh  <rf  your  q)itiiQA^    ' 
Make  yourselves  scabs  ? 

1  Cit.  We  have  ever  your  good  utjnL 

Mar.  He  that  m\l  give  good  words  to  thee,  will 

flattser 
Beneath  abhorring. — ^WhW  would  you  have,  yoa 
I  curs,.  * 

Hiat  like  nor  peace,  nor  war?  the  one  affrights  you. 
The  other  mskes  you  proud.    He  that  trusts  you,  ' 
Where  he  dK)uld  find  you  licms,  finds  you  hares; 
Where  Ibxes,  geese:  You  are  no  surer,  no. 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 
Or  hailstone  ill  the  sun.     Your  virtue  is. 
To  mdke  hipi  -worthy,  whose  ofimce  subdues  him,' 
Ami  <tirse  thatjufttice  did  it.^    Who  deserves  great*- 

ness. 
Deserves  your  hate:  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  Iran's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil,  s  He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead. 
And  hewB  down  oaks  wi|h ruslies.  Hang  ye!  Trust 

ye? 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind; 
A»d  pall  him  noUe,  th$t  was  now  your  hate. 
Him  vile, .  th{ijt  Y^a$  your  garland.    What's  the  mi^ 

ter, 
That  in  these  ^vef al  places  of  the  city 
Yop  cry  ag^in^t  the  noW^  senate,  who, 
Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 
Would  feed  on  one  anoth^  ?t— What's  their  sedL- 

ing? 


Your  virtue  is. 


To  make  him  worthy,  whose. thence  subdues  him,- 
And  curse  that  justice  did  it.']  i.  e.  Your  virtue  is  to  speak  well 
gf  falm  whom  his  own  offences  have  subjected  to  justice  5%nd  t» 
rail,  at  those  laws  by  which  he  whom  you  praise  was  punished. 
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Men.  Forcora  at  their  own  rates;  >;ifbere6f^  the; 
say. 
The  city  is  vmX  stJor*d. 

Mar.  H^ng  *etn  J  They  say?. 

They'll  sit  by  the  fire,  and  presume  to  know 
What's  done  i'the  Capitol :  who^s  like  to  rise^ 
Who  thrives,  and  who  declines:  side  factions,  and 

give  out  ' 

Conjectural  marriages;  making  parties  strung. 
And  feebling  such  as  stand  not  in  Iheir  liking. 
Below  their  cobbled  shoesi    They  say^  there's  grain 

enough?  V 

Would  the  Ac^lity  \$if  aside  their  rutti,*  « 
And  let  me  use  my  sword,  Fd  make  a  quarry* 
With  thousands  of  these  quarterM  daves,  adhigfe  - 
As  I  could  pick  my  lance/ 

Men.  Nay,  these  are  almost  thoroughly  persuaded  i 
For  though  abundantly  they'  lack  discretion. 
Yet  arc  they  passing  cowardly.    But,  1  beseech  you^ 
What  says  the  other  troop  ?  ' 

Mar.  They  are  dissolved:  Hang  'em I 

They  said,  they  were  an-hungry;  sigh'd  forth  pro- 
verbs;—    • 
That,  hvmger  broke  stone  walls;  that,  dogs  must  eatV 
That,  meat  was  made  for  mouths;  that,  the  godi 

sent  not 
Com  for  the  rich  men  only:~With  tiiese  shreds 
They  vented  their  complainings;  whieh  being  an- 
swered. 
And  a  petition  granted  them,  a  straAge  one, 

**— ^^«V  rath,]  i.  e.  their  pity,  Compassion.  Fair^lax  and 
Spenser  often  use  fhe  word.  Hence  the  adjective— iW^less, 
which  is  still  current. 

*  —  rd  make  a  ^arry — "}  Mr.  Steevens  asserts,  that  qmrty 
taitBmgame  pursued  or  killed,  and  supports  that  opinion  bjr  a  pas- 
sage i^  Massinger*s  Guardian:  and  itova  thence,  perhaps,  the 
word  W8»  used,  to  express  a  heap  of  slaughtered  persons. 

♦  .11  ■      pick  my  UmceJ]  i.  e.  pitch  it. 
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rro  break  the  heart  of  genejcopity/ 

And  make  bdd  f)ower  look  pale^)  they  threw  their 

caps 
As  they  woiild  hang  them  on  the  horns  O'the  moon^ . 
Shouting  their  enmlatton*^ 

Men.  What  i#. granted  them! 

Mar.  Five  tribunes^  to  defend  their  vulgar  wis- 
doms. 
Of  their  own  choice:  On^'s  Junius  Brutus, 
Sicinius  Velutus^  and  I  know  not-<^'Sdeathl 
The  rabble  shdidd  have  first  unroofd  the  city. 
Ere  so  prevail'd  with  me:  it  wiU  m  time 
Win  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater  themes 
For  insurrection's  arguing.* 

Men.  Tbtsis'sUtnge. 

JWar.  Go,  get  you  home,  you  fragments! 

Enter  a  Messrager* 

Afew.  Where's  Caius  Marcius? 
Mau  Here:  What's  the  matter? 

Jl/ew.  Tlie  news  is,  sir,  the  Voices  are  m  arms. 
Mar.  I  am  glad  on't;  then  we  shall  have  means  to 
vent 
Omr  musty  sup^ihiity : — See,  our  best  eldei^. 

Enter  Cominius,  Titus  LArtius,  and  other  Se- 
nators; Junius  Brutus,  an(/ Sicinius  Velutus. 

1  Sen*  Marcius,   'tis  true,   that  you  have  ktelf 
tddui; 

7  -—  the  heart  of  generosity,]  To  g^ve  the  final  blow  to  the 
nobles.    Generodty  \&high  birth. 

*  Shouting  their  emuhtionA  Enmlatum,  in  the  present  instanoey 
peilxips,  signifies  yoc^um.  ShovHng  their  emidation,  cm  mean, 
expresmg  the  tnmnph  of  their  faction  by  shouts.  Emumtion,  in 
our  autbn*^  is  sometimes  used  in  an  un&vociiib|e  sense,  and  not  to 
imply  an  honest  contest  (or  superior  excdPenceu    '/'* 

*  For  imturrection's  arguing^  For  insurgents  to  debate  upo^. 
vox.  VII.  K  7 
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The  Voices  are  in  arms. 

Mar.  They  have  a  leader;, 

TuUus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  to't^ 
1 3in  in  envying  his  nobility : 
And  were  I  any  thing  but  what  I  am^ 
I  would  wish  me  only  he. 

Cam.  You  haVe  fought  together. 

Mar.  Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  ears^ 
and  he 
Upon  my  party,  Fd  revolt,  to  make 
Only  my  wars  with  him :  he  is  a  lion 
TTiat  I  am  proud  to  hunt. 

1  Sen.  Then,  worthy  Marcius,' 

Attend  upon  Cominius  to  these  wars. 

Com.  It  is  your  former  promise. 

Mar.  .  Sir,  it  is? 

And  I  am  constant. — Titus  Lartius,  thou 
Shalt  see  me  once  more  strike  at  TuUus'  fece : 
What,  art  thou  stiff?  stand*st  out? 
,   Tit.  No,  Caius  Marcius; 

ni.lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  fight  with  the  bther^ 
£re  stay  behind  this  business. 

Mm.  O,  true  bred! 

1  Sen.  Your  company  to  the  Gapitol;  wher^  I 
know. 
Our  greatest  friends  attend  us. 

Tit.  Ii^adyouon: 

Follow,  Cominius;  we  must  follow  you; 
Right  worthy  you  priority.* 

Com.  Noble  Lartius! 

1  Sen.  Hence!  To  your  homes^  be  gone. 

[To  the  Citizens, 

Mar.  Nay,  let  them  follow: 

The  Voices  have  much  com ;  take  l^ese  rats  thither^ 


*  Big^jnortk^yoa  priority. }  You  bdng  rig;ht  worthy  of  prfc* 
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^o  gnaw  their  gamers: — ^Worshipful  mutineers^ 
Yojur  valour  puts  well  forth  :^  pray,  follow. 

i^Ex^nt  Senators,  Com.  Mar.  Tit.  and 
Menen.     Citizens  steal  away. 

Sic.  Was  ever  man  so  proud  as  is  this  Marcius  ? 

Bru.  He  has  no  equal. 

Sic.  When  we  were  chosen  tribunes  for  the  peo- 
ple,— ^     . 

Bru.  Mark'd  you  his  lip,  jlnd  eyes? 

Sic.  Nay,  but  his  taunts. 

Bru.  Being  mov*d,  he  will  not  spare  to  gii*d^  the 
gods* 

Sic.  Be-mock  the  modest  moon. 

Bru.  The  present  wars  devour  him:  he  is  grown 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant* 

Sic.  Such  a  nature. 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon:  But  I  do  wonder. 
His  insolence  can  brook  to  h6  commanded 
Under  Cominius.  . 

Bru.  Fame,  at  the  which  he  aims,— 

in  whom  already  he  is  well  gracM,— cannot 
Better  be  heldi  nor  more  attain'd,  than  by 
A  place  below  the  first:  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man;  and  giddy  censure 
Will  then  cry  out  of  Marcius>  0,  if  he 
Had  borne  the  business! 

Sic.  Besides,  if  things  go  well, 

'Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius,  shall 

*  Your  valour  putjs  well farth:'}  That  ig.  You  have  in  this  nau- 
liny  shown  fair  bWsom^  o^  valour. 

' to  gird — ]  To  sneer,  to  gtbe. 

*  The  present  wars  devour  him :  he  is  grown 

Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant,']  He  is  grown  too  proud  to  be  so 
vaUant,  may  signify,  his  pride  is  such  as  not  to  deserve  the  accom* 
panyment  of  so  much  valour. 

VOL.   YIU  L 
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Of  \m  danerits  rob  Cominius*' 

Bru.  Come: 

Half  iJt  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Marcius^ 

Thot^h  Marcius  eam*d  them  not;  and  all  his  faults 

To  Mardus  shall  be  honours^  though^  indaed^ 

In  aught  he  merit  not 

Sk.  LeCs  bence>  and  bear. 

How  the  despatch  is  made;  and  in  what  fashion. 

More  than  in  singulari^,^  he  goes 

Upon  his  present  action. 

Bru.  Let's  along*         [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II, 

CorioH.     The  Senate-House. 

Enter  Tullus  Aufidiits,  artd  certain  Senators* 

1  Sen.  So,  yocir  optm(M(i  h,  Aufidhis^ 
That  they  of  Kome  are  entered  in  our  counsels^ 
And  know  how  we  proceed. 

jiuf.  Is  it  not  jows? 

What  ever  hatii  been  thought  on  in. this  state. 
That  could  be  brought  to  hodWy  act  ere  Koime 
Had  circumvention?  *Tis  not  four  di^  gone. 
Since  I  heard  thence;  these  are  the  words:  I  think, 
I  have  the  letter  here;  yes>  here  it  is:  [Reads^ 

They  have  pressed  a  power,  bul  it  is  not  known 
ffh/etherfor  east,  or  west:  The  dearth  is  great; 
The  people  mutinous:  and  ii  is  rumour' d^ 
Cominius,  Marcius  your  old  enemtfj 
(Who  is  cf  Rome  worse  hated  than  of  you,) 

5  Of  his  demerits  rob  Comnivs.^  Merits  and  Demerits  had  ^mr 
dently  the  same  meaning. 

^  More  than  in  sipgimrittf,  &c.]  After  vhat&shion,  beside  that 
in  which  his  own  singularity  of  disposition  invests  him,  be  goes  iaU> 
thefield,  * 
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And  Titus  Lartius^  a  most  valiant  Roman^ 
^hese  three  lead  on  this  preparation 
Whither  Uis  bent:  most  likely ,  His  for  you: 
Consider  of  it* 

1  Sefi.  Our  army's  in  the  field : 

We  never  yet  made  doubt  but  Rome  was  ready 
To  answer  us. 

jitf^  Nor  did  you  think  it  folly. 

To  keep  your  grept  pretences  veil'd,  till  wh«i 
They  needs  must  show  themselves;  which  in  the 
hatching. 

It  se^mM,  appeared  to  Rome.    By  the  discovqy, 
We  pfeall  be  dv>rten*d  in  pw  aim ;  which  w^s, 
To  take  m  many  towns/  eroi  almost,  {lome 
Shopid  know  we  were  ^opt 

9  ^en*  Noble  Auiidius, 

Tak^  yoi;ir  commission;  hie  ^ou  to  your  bands: 
Let  U3  alone  to  guard  Corioli: 
If  they  set  down  before  us,  for  the  remove 
Bring  up  your  army;  but,  I  think,  you'll  find 
Th?y  have  npt  prepared  for  us. 

Ji^f  O,  doubt  not  that; 

I  spe?ik  from  certainties.    Nay,  more. 
Some  parcels  of  their  powers  are  forth  already. 
And  only  hitherward.    I  leave  your  honours. 
If  we  and  Cai^s  M arcius  chance  to  meet, 
*Tis  sworn  between  us,  we  shall  never  strike 
Till  one  can  db  no  more. 

^U.  The  gods  assist  jrou ! 

Aj^f  Amd  keep  your  hpnours  safe! 

1  §en*  Farew  jr. 

2  Ser^  FarewdL 
All.  Farewell.  [Exeunt. 

7  To  take  in  man^  tQvmi^'}  To  take  m  is  here^  as  in  amay  other. 
plaeos,  io  mbibte. 

l2 
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SCENE  III. 

Rome.    An  Apartment  in  Marcius*  House. 

Enter  Volumnxa,  and  Virginia:  They  sit  down  ort 
two  low  Stoolsy  and  sew.     * 

Fol.  I  pray  you,  daughter,  sing;  or  express  your- 
self in  a  more  comfortable  sort:  If  my  son  were  my 
husband,  I  should  freel'er  rejoice  in  that  absence 
wherein  he  won  honour,  than  in  the  embracements 
of  his  bed,  where  he  would  show  most  love.  Whert 
yet  he  was  but  tender-bodied^  and  the  only  son  of 
my  womb;  when  youth  with  comeliness  plucked  all 
gaze  his  way;®  when,  for  a  day  of  kings'  entreaties^ 
a  mother  should  not  sell  him  an  hour  from-  her  he- 
holding;  Ij—^considering  how  honour  would  become  ' 
such  a  person ;  that  it  was  no  better  than  picture-like 
to  hang  by  the  wall,  if  renown  made  it  not  stir,— 
was  pleased  to  let  him  seek  danger  where  he  was  like 
to  find  fame.  To  a  cruel  war  I  sent  him ;  from  whence 
he  returned,  his  brows  bound  with  oak.^  I  tell  thee, 
daughter,— I  sprang  not  more  in  joy  at  first  hearing 
he  was  a  man-child,  than  now  in  first  seeing  he  had, 
proved  himself  a  man. 

Fir.  But  had  he  died  in  the  business,  madam? 
how  then  ? 

Fbl.  Then  his  good  report  should  have  been  my 
son ;  I  therein  would  have  found  issue.  Hear  me 
profess  sincerely : — ^Had  I  a  dozen  sons, — each  in  my 
love  alike,  and  none  less  dear  than  thine  and  my 
good  Marcius, — I  had  rather  had  eleven  die  nobly  for 

fi ^Ji^  youth  with  comeliness  plucked  all  gaze  his  toayil  ^'  ®' 

attracted  the  attention  of  every  one  towards  him. 

»  — —  hro-ws  bound  with  oak,']  The  crown  given  by  ths  Romanr 
to  him  that  saved  the  life  of  a  Citizon^  which  was  accounted  more 
honourable  than  any  othar. 
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their  country,  than  one  voluptuously  surfeit  out  of 
action. 

Enter  a  Gentlewoman. 

Gent.  Madam,  the  lady  Valeria  is  come  to  visit  you. 

Vir.  'Beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  retire  myself. 

Vol.  Indeed,  you  shall  not. 
Methinks,  I  hear  hither  your  husband's  drum ; 
See  him  pluck  Aufidius  down  by  the  hair ; 
As  children  from  a  bear,  the  Voices  shunning  him : 
Methinks,  I  see  him  stamp  thus,  and  call  thus, — 
Come  on,  you  cowards,  you  were  got  in  fear, 
Though  you  were  bom  in  Rome:  His  bloody  brow 
With  his  mail'd  hand  then  wiping/  forth  he  goes; 
Like  to  a  harvest-man,  that's  task'd  to  mow 
Pr  ^1,  oj*  lose  his  hire. 

Fir.  His  bloody  brow !  O,  Jupiter,  no  blood ! 

Vol.  Away,  you  fool  I  it  more  bpcpmes  a  m^n, 
Than  gilt  his  trophy:  The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  swords  contendjng.-r-Xell  Valeria, 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome.  [^Exit  Gent, 

-/7r.  Heavens  bless  my  lord  from  fell  Aufidius! 

Vol.  He'll  beat  Aufidius'  head  beflow  his  knee. 
And  tread  upon  his  neck. 

Re-enter  Gentlewoman,  with  Valeria  and  her  Usher. 

VaL  My  ladies  both,  good  day  to  you. 

Vol.  Sweet  madam, 

Vir.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship. 

Val.  How  do  you  both  ?  you  are  manifest  hous^- 
l^eepers.  What,  are  you  sewing  here?  A  fine  spot,* 
in  good  faith. — ^How  does  your  little  son? 

'  With  his  mailed  hand  then  wiping,']  i.  e.  his  band  covered  or 
ann*d  with  mail. 

^4 Jim  spot,]  This  expression  (whatever  maybe  the  precise 
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Vir.  I  thank  your  lacfyship;  well,  good  madam. 

Vol.  He  had  rather  see  the  sworck,  and  h^u*  « 
drum,  than  lopk  upon  his  schod^nuttter. 

VaU  O'  my  word,  the  father's  son :  HI  swear,  •tis 
li  very  pretty  boy.  O'  my  troth,  I  looked  upon  him 
o*  Wednesday  half  an  hour  together:  he  has  sudi  a 
confirmed  countenance.  I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded 
butterfly;  and  when  he  paught  it,  he  let  it  go  again ; 
and  after  it  again;  and  over  and  over  he  comes,  and 
up  again;  catched  it  again:  or  whether  his  faU  en- 
raged him,  or  how  'twas, '  he  did  so  set  his  teeth, 
and  tear  it;  O,  I  warrant,  how  he  mammocked  it!* 

Vol.  One  of  his  father's  moods. 

Val.  Indeed  la,  'tis  a  noble  child. 

Fir,  A  cradk,  madam.* 

VaL  Come,  lay  aside  your  stitchery;  I  must  have 
you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this  afternoon. 

Vir.  No,  good  madam;  I  vydll  not  out  of  doors. 

VaL  Not  out  of  doors! 

Vol.  She  shall,  she  shall. 

Vir.  Indeed,  no,  by  your  patience:  I  will  not  over 
the  threshold,  till  my  lord  return  from  the  wars. 
•    VaL  Fye,  you  confine  j^urself  most  unreason* 
ably;  Come,  you  must  go  visit  the  good  lady  that 
lies  in. 

Vir.  I  will  wish  her  speedy  strength,  and  visit  her 
with  my  prayers;  but  I  cannot  go  thither. 

Vol.  Why,  I  pray  you? 

Vir.  Tis  not  to  save  labour,  nor  that  I  want  love, 

Val.  You  would  be  another  Penelope:  yet,  they 
say,  all  the  yarn  she  spun,  in  Ulysses'  absaice,  did 


meaning  of  It,)  is  still  in  use  among  tiie  vulgar :  '*  You  have  made 
ajine  ipot  of  »rork  of  it,"  bdng  a  common  phrase  of  reproach  to 
those  who  have  brought  themselves  into  a  scrape. 

•  ■  ■  ■  ■  mammocked  it  /]  To  mammock  is  to  cut  to  pieces^  or  to 
tear. 

^  ^crad^^  madam.']   Crack  signifies  a  hoy  child. 
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but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Come;  I  would^  yoai 
cambrick  were  sensible  as  your  finger^  that  you 
mi^t  leave  pricking  it  for  pity.  Come>  you  shall 
go  with  us. 

Fir.  No,  good  madam,  pardon  me;  indeed,  I  will 
not  forth« 

Fal.  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me;  and  Y\\  tell  you 
excellent  news  of  your  husband. 

Fir.  O,  ^ood  madam,  there  can  be  none  yet 

Fal.  Verily,  I  do  not  jest  with  you;  there^sme 
news  from  him.  last  night. 

Fir.  Indeed,  madam? 

Fal.  In  earnest,  it's  true;  I  heard  a  senator  speak 
it.  Thus  it  is: — ^The  Voices  have  an  army  forth; 
against  whom  Cominius  the  general  is  gone,  with 
one  part  of  our  Roman  power:  your  lord,  and  Titus 
Lartius,  are  set  down  before  their  city  Corioli;  they 
nothing  doubt  prevailing,  and  to  make  it  brief  wars. 
This  is  true,  on  mine  honour;  and  so,  I  pray,  go 
with  us. 

Fir.  Give  me  excuse,  good  madam;  I  will  obey 
you  in  every  thin^  hereafter. 

Fol.  Let  her  aJone,  lady;  as  she  is  now,  she  will 
but  disease  our  better  mirdi. 

Fal.  In  troth,  I  think,  she  would : — Fare  you 
well  then. — Come,  good  sweet  lady. — ^Pr*ythee,  Vir- 
^lia,  turn  thy  solemness  out  o*door,  and  go  along 
with  us. 

Fir.  No:  at  a  word,  madam;  indeed,  I  must  not. 
I  wish  you  much  mirth. 
'  Fal.  Well,  then  farewell.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Before  Corioli. 

Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Marcius,  Titus^ 
Lartius,  Officers,  and  Soldiers.  To  tkem  a  Mes^ 
senger. 

Mar.  Ypnder  comes  news: — A  wager,  they  have 
met. 

Lart.  My  horse  to  yoyrs,  no, 

Mar.  'X^sdone. 

Lart.  Agreed, 

Mar.  Say,  has  our  general  met  the  enemy  ? 

Mess.  They  lie  in  view;  but  have  not  spoke  as  yet, 

Lart.  So,  the'good  horse  is  mine. 

Mar.  V\\  buy  him  of  you, 

Lfirf.  No,  ril  nor  sell,  nor  give  him:  lend  you 
him,  I  will. 
For  half  a  hundred  years. — Summon  the  town. 

Mar.  How  far  off  lie  these  armies? 

Mess.  Within  this  mile  and  balf. 

Mar.  Then  shall  we  hiear  theif  Uarum,  and  they 
ours. 
Now,  Mars,  I  pr'ythee,  make  us  quick  in  work; 
That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  from  hence, 
l^o  help  our  fielded  friends !  * — Come,  blow  thy  blast, 

They  sound  a  Parley.     Enter^  on  the  fFalls,  some 
Senators/  and  Otheis. 

Tullus  Aufidius,  is  he  withiq  your  walls? 

1  Sen.  No,  nor  a  man  that  fears  you  less  than  he, 

* fielded/ncnefo  /]    i.  e.  our  friends  who  are  in  the  fidd  of 

bat^e.  '  '      , 
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That's  lesser  than  a  littie.    Hark,  bur  drums 

'    [jilanmis  afar  off. 
Are  bringing  forth  our  youth :  We'll  break  our  wails. 
Bather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up:  our  gates, 
Which  yet  seem  shut,  we  have  but  pinn'd  with 

rushes; 
They'll  open  of  themselves.     Hark  you,  far  off; 

[Other  AlarumSn 
There  is  Aufidius;  list,  what  work  he  makes 
Amongst  your  cloven  army. 

Mar.  O,  they  are  at  it ! 

Lart.  Their  noise  be  our  instruction. — Ladders,  ho! 

The  Voices  enter  and  pass  over  the  Stage. 

Mar.  They  fear  us  not,  but  issue  forth  their  city. 
Kow  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields. — ^Advance, 

brave  Titus : 
They  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts. 
Which  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath. — Come,  on  my 

fellows; 
He  that  retires,.  I'll  take  him  for  a  Voice, 
And  he  shall  feel  mine  edge. 

Alarum,  and  exeunt  Romans  and  Voices,  Jlghting. 
The  Romans  are  beaten  hack  to  their  Trenches. 
Re-enter  Marcius. 

,Mar.  All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you. 
You  shames  of  Rome! — ^you  herd  of — Boils  and 

plagues 
Plaster  you  o*er;  that  you  may  be  abhorr'd  • 

Further  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile !  You  souls  of  geese. 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
]?rom  slaves  that  apes  would  beat?  Pluto  and  helU 
All  hurt  behind;  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 

IF 
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With  flighi;  and  agued  fear!   Mmid,  and  chaige 

hotjne. 
Or,  by  the  fir^  of  heaven,  Pll  leare  the  foe. 
And  make  my  .wars  on  you:  look  tot:  Come  on; 
If  you'U  stand  fast,  we'll  beat  them  to  their  wives, 
As  they  us  to  our  trenches  followed. 

Another  Alarum.  The  Voices  and  Romans  re-enter, 
and  the  fight  is  reneUfed-  The  Vcdces  retire  into 
Corioli,  and  Marcius  follows  them  to  the  Gates. 

5o,  now  the  gates  are  ope: — ^Now  prove  good  se- 
conds: 
*Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them. 
Not  for  the  fliers:  mark  me,  and  do  the  like. 

[He  enters  the  Gates,  and  is  shut  in. 
^   1  Sol.  Fool-hardiness;  not  I. 

a  Sol.  Nor  I. 

3  SoU  '  See,  they 

Have  dniut  him  in*  [Alarmn  continues. 

All.  To  the  pot,  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  Titus  Lartius. 

Lart.  What  is  become  of  Marcius? 

All.  Slain,  sir,  doubtless. 

1  Sol.  Following  the  fliers  at  the  very  heels. 
With  them  he  enters:  who,  upon  the  sudden, 
Clapp*d-to  their  gates;  he  is  himself  alone. 
To  answer  all  the  city. 

Lart.  O  noble  fellow! 

Who,  sensible,^  outdares  his  senseless  sword. 
And,  when  it  bows,  i^ands  up!  Thou  art  left,  Mar- 
cius: 
A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art, 
Were  not  so  rich  a  jeweU    Thou  wast  a  soldier 
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Sven  to  Cato*s  wish,  not  fiefioe  snd  terrible 
Only  in  strofces;   bttt,  with  thy  grim  looks,  and 
11:16  thtin^er-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds. 
Thou  mj^d'st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  Uie  world^ 
Were  feverous,  ^d  did  tremble. 

iie-en^erMABCius,  bleedings  assaulted  by  the  Enemy. 

1  Sol.  Look,  sir. 

Zart.  Tis  Marcius: 

Let's  fetch  him  off,  or  make  remain  alike. 

[They^ght,  and  all  enter  the  City. 


SCENE  V. 
Within  the  Town.    A  Street. 

Enter  certain  Romans,  with  Spoils. 

I  Rom.  This  will  I  carry  to  Rome. 

a  Bom.  And  I  this. 

3  Rom.  A  murrian  on't !  I  took  this  for  silver. 

[Alarum  continues  still  afar  off. 

jEn^er  Marcius,  awrf  Titus  Laktius,  with  aTrumpet. 

Mar.  See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize  their 

hours 
At  a  crack'd  drachm !  Cushions,  leaden  spoons. 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangman  would 
Bury  with  those  that  wore  them,  these  base  slaves, 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up: — Down  with 

them. — 
And  hark,    what  noise  the  general  makes! — To 

him: — 
There  is  the  man  of  my  soul's  hate,  Aufidius, 
Piercing  our  Romans:  Then,  valiant  Titus,  t^ke 
Convenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  city; 
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Whilst  I,  with  those  that  have  the  spirit,  will  hastq 
To  help  Cominius. 

Lart.  Worthy  sir^  thou  bleed*st; 

Thy  exercise  hath  been  too  violent  for 
A  second  course  of  fight. 

Mar.  Sir,  praise  me  not: 

My  work  hath  yet  not  warm'd  me:  Fare  you  well. 
The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me:  To  Aufidius  thus 
I  will  appear,  and  fight. 

Lart.  Now  the  fair  goddess.  Fortune, 

Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee;  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers'  swords!  Bold. gentleman, 
Prosperity  be  thy  page ! 

Mqr.  Thy  friend  no  less 

Than  those  she  placeth  highest!  So,  f^reweJU 

LarU  Thou  worthi^t  Marcius! — 

[Exit  Marcius. 
Go,  sound  thy  trumpet  in  the  market-place; 
Call  thither  all  the  officers  of  the  town, 
Wherethey  shall  know  oijr  mind:  Away.  [Exeurit, 


SCENE  VI. 

Near  the  Camp  of  Cominius, 

Enter  Cominius  and  forces,  retreating. 

Cam.  Breathe  you,  my  friends;  well  fought:  w<} 
are  come  off 
Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands. 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire:  believe  me;  sirs, 
We  shall  be  charg'd  again.  Whiles  we  have  struck^ 
By  interims,  and  conveying  gusts,  we  have  heard 
The  charges  of  our  friends: — ^The  Roman  gods^ 
Lead  their  successes  as  we  wish  our  own ; 
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That  both  bur  powfers,  with  smiling  fronts  encotin- 
tering^ 

Enter  a  Measengefw 

May  give  you  thankful  sacrifice! — Thy  news? 

Mess.  The  citizens  of  Corioli  have  issued. 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle: 
I  saw  our  party  to  their  trenches  driven. 
And  then  I  came  away. 

Com.  Though  thou  speak'st  truths 

Methinks,  thou  speak'st  not  well.     How  long  is't 
since? 

Mess.  Above  an  hour,  my  lord. 

Com.  Tis  not  a  mile ;  briefly  we  heard  their  drums  s 
How  could' st  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour/ 
And  bring  thy  news  so  late  ? 

Mess.  Spies  of  the  Voices 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  Was  forced  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  mites  about;  else  had  I,  sir. 
Half  an. hour  since  brought  my  report. 

Enter  Marcius. 

C&m.  Who's  yonder, 

That  does  appear  as  he  were  flayed  ?  O  gods! 
He  has  the  stamp  of  Marcius;  and  I  have 
Before-time  seen  him  thus. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late? 

Own.  The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  fromatabor. 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius*  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man's. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late? 

Com.  Ay,  if  you  come  not  in  the  blood  of  others 
But  mantled  in  your  own. 

^  >-  confound  an  hour,']  Confound  is  here  used  not  in  its 
common  acceptation,  but  in  the  sense  of— /o  expend,  Conterere 
tempos.. 
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Mar.  O!  let  me  clip  yod 

In  arms  as  sound,  as  when  I  woo*d;  in  heart 
As  merry,  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done. 
And  tapers  bum*d  to  bedward. 

Com.  Flower  of  warriors^ 

How  is't  with  Titus  Lartius  ? 

Mar.  As  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees: 
Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile; 
Ransoming  him,  or  pitying,®  threatening  the  other; 
Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome,  > 

Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash. 
To  let  him  slip  at  will. 

Com.  Where  is  that  slave, 

Which  told  me  they  had  beat  you  to  your  trenches? 
Where  is  he  ?  Call  him  hither. 

Mar.  Let  him  alone. 

He  did  inform  the  truth:  But  for  our  gentlemen, 
The  common  file,  (A  plague ! — ^Tribunes  fDr  them !) 
The  mouse  ne*er  shurin'd  the  cat,  as  they  did  budge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they. 

Com.  But  how  prevail'd  yoU? 

Mar.  -Will  the  time  serve  to  tell?   I  do  not 

think 

Wha*e  is  the  enemy?  Are  you  lords  o'  the  fidd? 
If  not,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so? 

Com.  Mardus, 

We  have  at  disadvantage  fought,  and  did 
Retire,  to  win  our  purpose. 

Mar.  How  lies  their  battle?  Know  you  on  which 
side 
They  have  plac'd  their  mea  of  trust? 

Com.  As  I  gues8»  Marcius, 

Their  hands  in  the  vaward  are  the  Antiates, 
Of  their  best  trust:  o'er  them  Aufidius, 
Their  very  heart  of  hope. 

*  l^antommg  him,  or  pityingj   i.  e*  remitting  his  ransom. 
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Mar*  I  do  beseech  you. 

By  all  the  battles  wb^rein  we  have  fought. 
By  the  blood  we  have  shed  togethfer,  by  the  vows    ^ 
We  have  made  to  endure  friends,  that  you  directly 
Set  me  agsuDSt  Aufidius,  and  his  Antiates: 
And  that  you  not  delay  the  present;^  but, 
Filling  the  air  with  swords  advanced,  and  darts, 
W^  prove  this  very  hour. 

Com.  Though  I  could  wish 

You  were  conducted  to  a  gentle  bath. 
And  balms  applied  to  y6u,  yet  dare  I  never 
Deny  yoiar  asking;  taKe  your  choice  of  those 
That  best  can  aid  your  action. 

Mar.       ,  Those  are  they 

That  most  are  willing: — If  any  such  be  here, 
(As  it  were  sin  to  doubt,)  that  love  this  paintii^ 
Wherein  you  see  me  smear'd;  if  any  fear 
Lesser  his  person  than  an  ill  report; 
If  any  think,  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life, 
And  that  his  country's  dearer  than  himself; 
Let  him,  alone,  or  so  many,  so  minded. 
Wave  thus,  [Waving  his  Aand^  to  express  his  disn 

position. 
And  follow  Marcius. 

{They  all  shout ^  and  wave  their  Swords  ;  take 
him  up  in  their  arm^j  and  cast  up  their  Caps. 
O  m^  alone!  Make  you  a  sword  of  me? 
If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Voices?  None  of  you  but  is 
Able  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidius 
A  shield  as  hard  as  his.     A  certain  number. 
Though  thanks  to  al),  must  1  select:  thereat 
Shall  bear  the  business  in  some  other  sight. 
As  cause  will  be  obey-d.     Please  you  to  march; 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command. 
Which  men  are  best  inclined. 

•  And  that  you  not  delay  the  pretent;'}    Delay,  for  let  dip. 
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•   Com.  March  on,  my  MoWs! 

Make  good  this  ostentation^  and  you  shall 

Divide  in  all  with  us.  .^         [ExeanU 


SCENE  vir. 

The  Gatei  of  Coriolu 

Titus  Lartius,  having  set  a  Guard  upon  Corioli^ 
going  with  a  Drum  and  TVumpet  toward  CoMiKiud 
and  Caius  Marcius,  enters  with  a  Lieutenant^  a 
Party  of  Soldiers^  and  a  Scout. 

Lart.  So,  let  the  ports  be  guarded:  kedp  your 
(hities. 
As  I  have  set  them  doWii*     If  I  do  send,  despatch 
Those  centuries^  to  our  aid;  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding:  If  we  lose  the  field, 
We  cannot  keep  the  town. 

Lieu.  Fear  not  oui-  Care,  sih 

Lart.  Hence,  and  shut  your  gates  upon  us. — 
Our  guider,  come;  to  the  Roman  camp  conduct  us* 

[Exeunt* 

SCENE  vm. 

A  Field  of  Battle  between  the  Roman  and  theXohdM. 
Camps.. 

Alarum.    Enter  MarcIus  dnd  Aui'iDttis. 

Mar.  ril  fight  with  none  but  thee;  for  I  do  hate 
thee 
Worse  than  a  promise- breakeri 

Avf.  We  hate  alike; 

^  Those  centuries  -^]    i.  e.  companies  consisting  each  of  a  httXH 
dfed  men.  -  ' 
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Not  Africk  owns  a  serpent,  I  abhor 

More  than  thy  fame  and  anvy :  Fix  thy  foot. 

Mar.  Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other's  slave. 
And  the  gods  doom  him  afterl 

Auf.  If  I  fly,  Marcius, 

HaMoo  me  like  a  hare. 

Mar.  Within  thesie  three  hours^  Tulkis, 

Alone  I  fought  in  your-Coridli  walls, 
And  made  what  work  I  pleasM ;  *Tis  not  my  Wood, 
WJtxeroitt  ^o\x  seiest  m^  H[iask't4;  for  tljiy  reveir^gjs. 
Wrench  ajp  thy  jH>w^r  to  th^  Jhighest*. 

Avf.  WeTft  iho^  tb^  Ifeptor, 

That  wa3  th^  whip  of  your  hn^'d  pr,pgBny,^ 
Tkovi  ishould'at  lajot  scapjs  «ie  Uece.-r^ 

[Tbf^^kt^  ^'^  <^rfiain^  Violc^  come  4o  ihe  qi4<^ 

AUFIDIUS. 

OiScipua,  ^nd  not  yaU^nt^-^you  h^ve  sba^'d  nn^ 
la  ypur  vcoademned  seconds.' 

[^Exeunt ^ghtiVig,  drwm  in  by  MiA^cip3# 


*  That  was  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd  progeny,']  Whip  might  an- 
ciently he  .used,  as  crdck  is  Jiow,  tpdetiote  ap/.tbiflg ipepuV^f 
boasted  of  5  as— the  crad:  house  in  the  county — ^the  cracic  boy  at  a 
school^  &c.  Modem  phraseology^  ^rhaps^  has  only  passed  fi-om 
the.xp^ip^  to  the  crack  of  it.     Steevens. 

^  —  you  have  €ham'd  me 
In  your  condemned  seconds.']    i.  e.  ¥ou  haoe,  iio  fny  shame,  sertt 
me  help,  which  I  must  condemn  as  inlrusm,  instead  ^  Mppi»^di^ 
it  as,n€cessary. 


VOL.  vii.  M 
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SCENE  iX. 

The  Roman  Camp. 

Atarufit.  A  Hetreat  is  sounded.  Flourish.  Enter  (ft 
one  side,  Cominius,  and  Romans;  at  tfie  other 
side,  Marcius^  with  his  Arm  in  a  Scarf,  and. 
other  Romans. 

Com.  If  I  should  tell  thee  o'ef  this  thy  day's  work, 
Thoa'lt  not  believe  thy  deeds:  but  Til  report  it. 
Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles; 
Where  great  patricians  shall  attend,  and  shrug, 
I'  the  end,  admire;  where  ladies -shall  be  frighted, 
And,  gladly  quak'd,*  hear  more;    where  the  dull 

Tribunes, 
That,  with  the  fusty  plebeians,  hate  thine  honours, 
Shall  say,  against  their  hearts, — PFe  thank  the  gods, 
Our  Rome  hath  s}ich  a  soldier  ! — 
Yet  cam*st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast. 
Having  fully  dined  before. 

^nter  Titus  Lartius,    with  his  Power,  from  the 
pursuit. 

hart.  O  general. 

Here  is  thfe  steed,  we  the  caparison :  * 
Hadst  thou  beheld 

Mar.  Pray  now,  no  more:  my  mother. 

Who  has  a  charter  to  extoF*  her  blood. 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.    I  have  done, 
As  you  have  done:  that's  what  I  can;  induced 

♦  And,  gladly ' quale dP^    i.  e^  thrown  into  grateful  trepidation. 

*  Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  caparison;']  This  is  an  odd  encomium. 
The  meaning  is,  this  man  performed  the  action,  and  we  imlyjilled 
up  the  show.     Johnson. 

^  —  a  charter  to  extol  — ^]   A  privilege  to  praise  her  own  son. 
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As  ydU  have  been;  that's  for  my  country: 
He,  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will, 
Hstth  overta'eil  mine  act.' 

Com.  You  shall  not  be 

The  gfave  of  your  deserving;  Rome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own:  'twere  a  concealment 
Worse  thiin  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement. 
To  hide  your  doings;  and  to  silence  that. 
Which,  to  Uie  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouch'd. 
Would  seem  but  modest:  Therefore,  I  beseech  you, 
(In  sign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward 
What  you  have  done,)  before  our  army  hear  me. 

Mar.  I  have  some  wounds  upon  me>  and  they 
smart 
To  hear  themselves  remember'd. 

Corn.  Should  they  not,^ 

Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude, 
And  tent  themselves  with  death.    Of  all  the  horses, 
( Wher^f  we  have  ta'en  good,  and  good  store,)  of  all^ 
The  treasure^  in  this  field  achieved,  and  city> 
We  render  you  the  tenth ;.  to  be  ta'en  forth. 
Before  the  common  distribution,  at 
Your  only  choice. 

Mar.  ,  1  thank  y6u,  general ; 

Biit  cannbt  ipake  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  swwd:   I  do  refuse  it; 
And  stand  upon  my  common  part  with  those 
That  have  beheld  the  doing. 

[w^  long  Flourish.  They  all  ay,  MarcinsI 
Marcius !  cast  up  their  Caps  and  Lances : 
CoMiNius  and  Lartius  stand  bare. 


^  He,  that  hath  but  effected  his  good  will^ 
Hath  overtaken  miAe  act.]    That  is,  has  done  as  much  as  I  have 
done,  inasmuch  as  my  ardour  to  serve  the  state  is  such  that  I  hare 
kiever  been  able  to  effect  all  tlmt  I  wished. 

*  Should  th^  not,"]    That  is,  not  be  renumbered. 

M2  , 
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Mar.  May  these  sanie  itisti^uiiients^  ^hich  ym 
prc^£me^ 
Never  sound  more !  When  4rums  and  tnMnpets  sliaH 
I*  the  field  prove  ftatteiters,  let  courts  and  cities  be 
Made  all  cf  faise-fae*d  soothmg!  W^hen  ^el  g^ows 
Soft  as  the  paraate^s  sAk,  kt  -Mm  bfe  -made 
An  overture  for  the  wars!  Noiro«6,  I  say; 
For  that  I  havfe  «ot  tvash^d  my  iictte  thtft  Wed, 
Or  foiTd  soinedebileiwretcli,---whidi,  wiliioct  note, 
jHere'iB  wiany  else  teave  dDnej— iyou  ^hout  me  iforth 
In  acclamatioiistiypsrboKcal: 
As  if  i  loved  ray  4itille  diould  be  dieted 
in  ipraises  -seiUcH  "lyith  ^m. 

Com.  *        Too  modest  are  you; 

More  cruel  to  your  go&d  ¥epwt,  than  grateml 
T?o  118  that  give  you  truly :  by  your  patience^ 
If  *gaiiistj?oursdf  :yoa  beiiricetis'd,  tve-U  put  you 
.l^ifaekffie'thatift]feansMspti()p«r4ia^    in  manad^^ 
lEhfen  reasGffiSi^^ith  ymi, — ^Therefore,  beJtkJioifm;, 
As  to  us,  to  all  the^orM,  that  Cains  Marcius 
*  Wears  this  war's  ^arfend :  id  tdfemdf  Ifhe  Which 
My  noble  steed,  inf^wn  to  t^e  eamp,  I  give  him, 
With  all  his  trim  belonging;  and,  from  this  time, 
For  what  he  iidtefbreC^ridli,  call  him. 
With  alllheaf^lause  and  ^lafnourof  the  host, 

CaiUS  MAKiCrtJS  CDRIOLANOT;-* 

Bear  tteadditiiJti  ndbjy  ever! 

[Flourish.    T^rumpets  sound,  and  Drwms* 

^jill.  CMiSiM»-ciQ«CorioknuB! 

Car.  I  will  j^o  wash; 
And  when  my  faaeiis  ^feir,  you  '^all  perceive 
Whether  I  blush,  or  no:  Howbeit,  I  thank  you:— 
I  mean  to  stride  your  steed;  and,  at  all  times. 
To  undercrest  your  good  addition. 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power,® 

•  To  undercrest  ^ourgWfd&dL<dMkoa, 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power ^    I  understand  the  meaning  to  bc> 
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Com.  So,  to  our  tent: 

Where,  ere  we  do  repose  ub,  we  will  write 
To  Rome  of  our  success. — ^You,  Titus  Lartius, 
Must  to  CorioU  back:,  send  us  to  Rome 
The  best,*  with  whom  we  may  articulate,' 
Foi^  their  own  good,  and  ours.. 

Zmtl  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Cor.  The  gods  begin  to  mock  me.     I  that  now 
Refus'd  most  princely  gifts,  am  boufid  to  beg 
Of  my  lord  geuCTak 

Com.  '   Take  it:  ^tis  yoort.— What  ia't  ? 

Cor.  I  sometime  lay,  here  in  Oorioli, 
At  a  poor  man's  house;  he  Hs'd  me  kindly: 
He  cried  to  me;  I  saw  him  prisoner; 
But  then  Aufidiu9  was  within  my  view. 
And  wrath  o*erwhelm*d  my  pity:  I  request  you 
1*0  give  my  poor  host  freedom. 

Com.  O,  well  begg'd  I 

Were  he  the  butcher  of  my  son,  he  should 
Be  free,  as  is  the  wind.     Deliver  him,  Titus. 

Lart.  Marcius,  his  name^ 

Cor.  By  Jupiter,  forgot:— 

I  am  weary;  yea,  my  memory  is  tir*d. — 
Have  we  no  wine  here? 

Com.  ^  Go  we  to  our  tent: 

The  btood  upon  your  vis^e  dries:  *lis  time 
It  should  be  look'd  to:  come.  lExeunt. 

to  ilktstrate  tbis  honourable  distinctidn  you  have  ooofeirefl  on  md 
by  fiesh  deservings  to  the  extent  of  my  power.  To  undercrest,  I 
should  guess^  signifies  properly^  to  wear  beneath  the  crest  as  a  part 
of  a  coat  of  arms.  The  name  or  title  now  given  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  crest  -,  the  promised  future  achievements  as  the  future 
additions  to  that  coat.    Heath. 

*  Tke  best,"]    The  chief  men  of  CorioH, 

*  .._  ti4tk  whom  we  may  articulate,]   i.  e.  enter  into  articles. 
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SCENE  X. 
The  Camp  of  the  Voices, 

A  Flourish.     Cornets:     Enter  Tullus   Aupidius, 
bloody y  with  Two  or  Three  Soldiers. 

Auf.  The  town  is  ta*en ! 

]  Sol.  'Twill  be  delivered  back  on  good  condition, 

Avf.  Condition?-^ 
I  would,  I  were  a  Roman ;  for  I  cannot. 
Being  a  Voice,  be  that  I  am. — ^Condition ! 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
I'  the  part  that  is  at  mercy  ?  Five  times,  Marcius, 
I  have  foiight  with  thee;  so  often  hast  thou  beat  me; 
And  would'st  do  so,  I  think,  should  we  encounter 
As  often  as  we  eat.— By  the  elements, 
If  e'er  again  I  meet  hipi  beard  to  beard. 
He  is  mine,  or  I  am  his:  Mine  emulation 
Hath  not  that  honour  in't,  it  had ;  for  where 
I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force, 
(True  sword  to, sword,)  Til  potch  at  him  some  way;' 
Or  wrath,  or  craft,  may  get  him, 

1  Sol  He's  the  devil. 

Auf.  Bolder,  though  not  so  subtle :  My  valour's 
poison'd. 
With  only  suffering  stain  by  him;  for  him 
Shall  fly  out  of  itself:*  nor  sleep,  nor  sanctuary. 
Being  naked,  sick :  nor  fane,  nor  Capitol, 
The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice. 


^ rU  potch  at  him  wme  •way;']    Mr.  Heath  reads — foach; 

hxii  potch,  to  which  the  objection  is  made  as  no  English  word>  \% 
used  in  the  midland  counties  for  a  rough,  violent  push, 

* for  him 

Shall  Jly  out  of  itself:']    To  mischief  him,  my  valour  should 
deviate  from  its  own  natiVe  generosity.    JodNsoif, 
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Embarquements  all  of  fury,*  shall  lift  up 

Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 

My  hate  to  Marcius:  where  I  find  him,  were  it   . 

At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard,®  even  there 

Against  the  hospitable  canon,  would  I 

Wash  my  fierce  hand  in  his  heart.    Go  you  to  the 

city; 
Learn,  how  'tis  held;  and  what  they  are,  that  must 
Be  hostages  for  Rom^. 

1  Sol.  Will  not  you  go? 

^uf.  I  am  attended^  at  the  cypress  grove: 
J  pray  you, 

('Tis  south  the  city  mills,®)  bring  me  word  thither 
How  the  world  goes ;  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey. 

J  SoL  I  shall,  sir.  .   [ExeunU 

*  —  nor  sleep,  nor  sanctuary ,  &c. 

Embarquements  all  of  fury,  &c.]  The  word,  in  the  old  copy> 
18  spelt  embarquements,  and,  as  Cotgrave  says,  meant  not  only  an 
embarkation,  but  an  embargoing.  The  rotten  privilege  and  custom 
that  follow,  seem  to  favour  this  explanation,  and  therefore  the  old 
reading  may  well  enough  stand,  as  an  embargo  is  undoubtedly  an 
ifnpediment.     Steevens. 

*  At  koine,  upon  my  brother's  gua)'d,']  In  my  own  house,  with 
my  brother  posted  to  protect  him. 

'  —  attended  — ]    i.  e.  waited  for. 

*  CTis  south  the  city  mills,)]  Mr.  Tyn^hitt  would  read  for 
mills,  a  mile,  but  Mr.  Steevens  observes  that  Shakspeare  is  seldom 
careful  about  such  little  improprieties, 

Coriolanm  speaks  of  our  divines,  and  Menenius  of  graves  in  the 
holy  churchyard.  It  is  said  afterwards,  that  Coriolanus  talks  like  a 
knell;  and  drums,  and  Hob,  and  Dick^  are  with  as  little  attentioi^ 
to  tinje  or  place,  introduced  in  this  tragedy. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  L    Rome.    A  Pvhlkh  Flacs. 

Enter  Menenius,  Sicinius>  and  Bkittus^ 

Men:  The  augurer  tells  me,  we  shMl  have  tteti^ 
to-night. 

Bru.  Good,  or  bad? 

Men.  Not  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  people, 
for  Ihey  lore  not  Marcids. 

Sic.  Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  tbrir  friaods. 

Men.  Pray  you,  who  docs  the  wolf  Wv6? 

Sic.  The  lamb. 

Men.  Ay,  to  devour  him;  as  the  hungry  plebeians 
would  the  noble  Marcius. 

Bru.  He's  a  famb  indeed,  that  baes  Rke  a  beaf . 

Men.  He's  a  bear,  indeed,  that  lives  like  a  laiob^ 
You  two  are  odd  men;  tell  me  one  thing  thai  I  i^att 
Ask  yotl. 

Both  Trib.  Well,  sir. 

Men.  In  what  eilormity  is  Marcias  poor^  that  ypu 
two  have  not  in  abundance? 

teru.  He'^s  poor  m  no  one  fault,  but  stored  with  alL 

Sic.  Especially,  in  pride. 

Bru.  And  topping  ail  others  in  boasting. 

Men.  This  is  strange  now:  Do  yoa  two  know  how 
you  are  censured  here  in  the  city,  Jf  mean  of  us  o* 
the  right  hand  file  ?  Do  you  ? 
^Both  Trib.  Why,  how  are  we  censured? 

Men.  Because  you  talk  of  pride  now, — Will  you 
not  be  angiy  ? 

Both  Trib.  Well,  well,  sir,  well. 

Men.  Why,  'tis  no  great  matter;  for  a  very  little 
thief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of 
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pati^ate:  ^ve  yem  dispoeitkm  the  reins*,,  and  be  ati* 
gry  at  your  pleasures;  al  the  least,  if  you  take  it  as 
a  ^eaflwe  to  you^  in  being  so.  You  blame  Marcius 
for  bting  proud  ? 

Bru.  We  do  it  not  alone»  sir. 

Men,  I  know,  you  can  do  very  little  alone;  for 
your  help*  are  many;  or  else  your  actions  would 
grow  wondrous  single:  your  abilities  are  too  infant- 
Uke,  for  doing  much  alone.  You  talk  of  pride:  0> 
that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  towards  the  napes  of 
your  neckft,^  and  make  but  an  interior  survey  of 
your  good  selves!  O,  that  you  could  I 

Bru.  what  then,  sir  ? 

Men.  Why,  then  you  should  discover  a  brace  of 
lamenting,  proud,  vident,  testy  magistrates,  (alias, 
fbold,)  as  any  in  Rome. 

Sic.  Menenius,  you  arc  known  well  enough  too* 

Men.  I  am  known  to  be.  a  humorous  patrician, 
aod  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a  drop 
of  allaying  Tyber  m't;  said  to  be  something  imper- 
fect, in  favouring  the  first  complaint:  hasty,  and 
tinder-*Kke,  upon  too  trivial  moticMi:  one  that  con- 
verses more  with  the  buttock  of  the  night,^  than 
with  the  forehead  of  the  morning.  What  I  think, 
I  utter;  and  spend  my  maliee  in  my  breath:  Meeting 
two  such  weah-men  as  you  are,  (I  cannot  call  you 
1/ycurguses)  if  the  drink  you  gave  me,  touch  my 
palate  adversely,  I  make  a  crooked  face  at  it.  I 
cannot  say,  yowt  worships  have  delivered  the  matter 
well,  when  I  find  the  ass  in  compound  with  the  m^or 
part  of  your  syllables:  and  though  I  must  be  content 


•—  towards  the  napis <^ ^Okr  necks,']  WUh  dUisioa  to  the 
i^Ai^,  wbick  aay»».  tlMt  every  map  ku  a  bag  hailing  before  himy  in 
which  he  puts  his  neighbour's  faults,  and  another  behind  him^  in 
which  he  stows  his  own*     Jo1in»on. 

»  — ^  one  that  conterseit  more,  dec]    Bather  a  late  ber  down 
than  an  early  riser.    Johnson. 
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to  bear  with"  those  that  say  you  are  reverend  grave 
meti;  yet  they  lie  deadly,  that  tell,  you  have  good 
faces.  If  you  see  this  in  the  m^  of  my  microcosm, 
follows  it,  that  I  am  known  well  enough  too  ?  What 
harm  can  your  bisson  conspectuities*  glean  out  of 
this  character,  if  I  be  known  well  enough  too  ? 

Bru.  Come,  sir,  come,  we  know  you  well  enough. 

Men.  You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor  any 
thing.  You  are  ambitious  for  poor  knaves'  caps 
and  legs;®  you  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  fore- 
noon,* in  hearing  a  cause  between  -  an  orange-wife 
and  a  fosset-seller;  and  then  rejourn  the  contro- 
versy of  three-pience  to  a  second  day  of  audience.— 
When  yoii  are  hearing  a  matter  between  party  and 
party,  if  you  chance  to  be  pinched  with  the  cholick, 
you  make  faces  like  mummers;  set  up  the  bloody 
flag  against  all  patience;  and,  in  roaring  for  a 
chamber*pot,  dismiss  the  controversy  bleedmg,  the 
more  entangled  by  your  hearing:  all  the  peace  you 
make  in  their  cause,  is,  calling  both  the  parties 
knaves:  You  are  a  pair  of  istrange  ones. 

Bru.  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood  to 
be  a  perfecter  giber  for  the  table,  than  a  necessary 
bencher  in  the  Capitol. 

Men.  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers,  if 
they  shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects  as  you 
are.  When  you  speak  best  unto  the  purpose,  it  is 
not  worth  the  wagging  of  your  beards;  and  your 
beards  deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave,  as  to  stuff 
a  botcher's  cushion,  or  to  be  entombed  in  an  ass's 
pack-saddle.    Yet  you  must  be  saying,  Marcius  14 


*  — .  bisson  conspectuiiiei,']  BUson,  blind. 

'  for  poor  knaves*  caps  and  legs:"]  That  is,  for  their  obei*> 

saiice  showed  by  bowing  to  you. 

* you  wear  out  a  good,  &c.]  It  ajmears  from  this  whole 

speech  that  Shakspeare  mistook  the  office  otproefectus  urbis  for  the 
tribune's  office. 
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proud;  who,  in  a  cheap  estiraatibn,  is  wortfi  all 
your  predecessors,  since  £>eucalioQ;  though,  per- 
adventure,  some  of  the  best  of  them  were  hereditary 
hangmen.  Good  e'en  to  your  worships ;  more  of 
your  conva-sation  would  infect  my  brain,  being  the 
herdsmen  of  the  beastly  plebeians:  I  will  be  bold  to 
take  my  leave  of  you. 

[Brutus  and  Sicinius  retire  to  the  hack  of 
the  Scene. 

Enter  Volumnia,  Virgilia,  and  Valeria,  &Cm 

How  now,  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies,  (and  the 
moon,  were  she  earthly,  no  nobler,)  whither  do  you 
follow  your  eyes  so  fast  ? 

Vol.  Honourable  Menenius,  my  boy  Marcius  ap- 
proaches; for  the  love  of  Juno,  let's  go. 

Men.  Ha !  Marcius  coming  home  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  worthy  Menenius;  and  with  most  pros- 
perous approbation. 

Men.  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter^  and  I  thank  thee: — 
HooJ  Marcius  coming  home ! 

Ttvo  Ladies.  Nay,  'tis  true. 

Vol.  Look,  here's  a  letter  from  him;  the  state 
hath  another,  his  wife  another;  and,  I  think,  there's 
one  at  home  for  you. 

Men.  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night : 
— A  letter  for  me  ? 

Vir.  Yes,  certain,  there's  a  letter  for  you ;  I  saw  it. 

Men.  A  letter  for  me  ?  It  gives  me  an  estate  of 
seven  years'  health;  in  which  time  I  will  make  a  lip 
at  the  physician:  the  most  sovereign  prescription  in 
Galen  is  but  emplricutick,  and,  to  this  preservative, 
of  no  better  report  than  a  horse^drench.  Is  he  not 
>*rounded?  he  was  wont  to  come  home  wounded. 

Fir.  O,  no,  no,  no.  ■" 

Vol.  O,  he  is  wounded,  I  thank  the  gods  for't. 
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Mm.  So  da  I  too,  if  it  he  not  too  mueb:'"--- 
Brings  'a  victory  in  his  pocJkei?----Tbe  wounds  b«^ 
Gome  him. 

FoL  On'sbrows^  Maioiiw:  becomes  thethicd 
time  home  with  the  oaken,  garland. 

Men.  Has  he  disciplined  Aufidiiis  soundly? 

Fbl.  Titus  Lartius  writes, — they  fought  to^ther^ 
but  Aufidi\]is  got  off. 

Men.  And  'twas  time  for  him  too.  111  warrant 
him  that:  an  he  had  staid  by  him,  I  would  not 
have  been  so  fidiused  for  all  the  chests  in  Corioli^ 
and  the  gold  that's  in  them.  Is  the  senate  possessed 
of  thisP 

FoL  Good  ladies,  let's  go: — Yei^  yes,  yest  the 
senate  has  letters  from  the  general,  wherein  hegivea 
my  son  ihe  whole  name  of  the  war:  he  hath  in  this 
action  outdone  his  fonner  deeds  doubly. 

Fill.  In  troth,  there's  wondrous  things  spoke  of 
him. 

Men.  Wondrous?  ay,  I  warrant  yoa>  and  not 
without  his  true  purchasing. 

Fir.  The  gods  grant  them  true! 

FoL  True?  pow,  wow. 

3fe».  True?  I'll  be  sworn  they  are  true:— Where 
is  he  wounded? — God  save  your  g6od^  worships i 
[To  the  Tribunes,  who  come  forward^  Marcius  '\^ 
coming  home:  he  has  more  cause  to  be  proud. — \ 
Where  is  he  wounded  ? 

Fol.  Y  the  shoulder,  and  i'  the  left  arm:  There 
will  be  large  cicatrices  to  show  the  people,  when  he 
shall  stand  for  his  place.  He  received  in  the  repulse 
of  Tarquin,  seven  hurts  i'  the  body. 

Men.  One  in  the  neck,  and  two  in  the  thigh,-— 
there's  nine  that  I  know. 

*  — •  possessed  of  th%sf'\  Possessed,  in  our  aolhofs  langu^e, 
18  fvilly  informed. 
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#^.  He  kad,  beft)i:e  this  list  expedition^  twenty- 
five  wounds  upon  him. 

Men.  New  it's  twenty-seven:  every  ga«h  was  an 
enemy's  grave:  [u^  Shoutj  and  Fleurish^  Haxki 
the  trumpets. 

f^L  These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius:  before  him 
%  icarries  ^oise^  and  behind  4nm  lie  leaver  tears ^ 
Dea^  iJiat  dark  spirit,  in's  nervy  arm  doth  lie; 
W^h  t)eiag^d¥aac^  deoliBes;^  and  then  men  die. 

Ji  Smneh  'Trumpets  sownd.  Enter  CoMiwros  mid 
IV70S  Li^RTios;  Htween  them,  Coaiolaj^its^ 
crowned  with  an  oaken  Garland-,  mih  Captains, 
SdldierSf  ^nAiiHetsiA. 

Her.  Know,  Rome,  that  all  alone  Marcius  did  fight 
Within  CorioH*  gates:  where  he  hath  won. 
With  fame,  a  name  to  Cains  Marcius;  these 
fn  honour  foHows,  Cofiolanus: — 
Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus ! 

[^Flourish. 

JitL  W^come  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus ! 

Cor.  No  more  of  this,  it  does  offend  my  heart; 
Pray  now,  no  more. 

Com.  Look,  SU-,  your  mother, 

Cor.  O! 

You  liave,  Lknow,  petitioned  all  the  godS 
For  my  prosperity.  [Kneels* 

Pot.                     Nay,  my  good  soldier,  up; 
My  gentte  Marcius,  worthy  l^us,  and 
By  deed-achieving  honour  newly  namM, 
Wh2ft4s  it?  Coriolanus,  must  I  call  thee? 
But  jO,  thy  wifie 

Cor.  My  gracious  silence,  haill^ 

*  Which  being  advanced,  declines;']  Vo\\imn\sL,  in  her  Isoasting 
Btrain,  says,  that  her  son  to  krll  his  enemy,  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  M  his'handup  and  let  it  fall.    Johnson. 

7  My  gracious  silence,  hedlf}  i.  -e.  *^  My  heauttous  okace,*'  or 
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Would^st  thou  have  Iaugh'd>  had  I  cdme  coffined 

home. 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph?  Ah,  my  dear. 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear, 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 

Men.  Now  the  gods  crown  ttee  i 

Cor.  And  live  you  yet  ? — O  my  sweet  lady,  par- 
don. [ToVajubria. 
FoL  I  know  not  where  to  turn; — O  welcomci 
home; 
And  welcome,  general ; — And  you  are  welcome  all. 
Men.  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes:   I  could 
weep. 
And  I  could  laugh;  I  am  light,  and  heavy:  Wel- 
come: 
A  curse  begin  at  very  root  of  his  heart, 
That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee!— You  are  three. 
That  Rome  should  dote  on:  yet,  by  the  faith  of  men^ 
We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home,  that 

will  not 
fie  grafted  to  your  relish.    Yet  welcome,  warriors 5 
We  call  a  nettle,  but  a  nettle;  and 
The  faults  of  fools,  but  folly. 

Com.  Ever  right. 

Cor.  Menenius,  ever,  ever. 
Her.  Give  way  there,  and  go  otj. 
Cor.  1 6ur  hand,  and  yours  j 

[To  his  tVife  and  Mothef^ 
Ere  in  out  own  house  t  do  shade  my  heady 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited; 
From  whom  1  have  received  not  only  greetings. 
But  with  them  change  of  honours. 

Vol.  I  have  lived 

To  see  inherited  my  Very  wishes,  , 

**  my  silent  Grace."     Gracious  seems  to  hare  tad  the  same  mean« 
lug  formerly  ibaX  graceful  ha&  at  this  day. 
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And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy:  only  thete 
Is  one  thing  wanting^  which  I  doubt  not^  but 
Our  Rome  will  cast  upon  thee. 

Cor.  Know,  good  mother, 

I  had  rather  be  their  servant  in  my  way. 
Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs. 

Com.  On,  to  the  CapitoL 

[I^ourish.    Comets.    Exeunt  in  state,  as  be/are. 
The  Tribunes  remain. 

Bru.  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared 
sights 
Are  spectacle  to  see  him :  Your  pratling  nurse 
into  a  rapture^  lets  her  baby  cry. 
While  she  chats  him:  the  kitchen  malkin^  pins 
Her  richest  lockram*  'bout  her  reechy  neck,* 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him:    Stalls,   bulks; 

windows. 
Are  smothered  up,  leads  fiird,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him:  seld-shown  flamens' 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throng,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station:*  our  veil  a  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,  in 
Their  nicely-gawded  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  spoil 

^  Into  a  rapture—]  Rapture,  a  common  terra  at  that  time  uied 
for  a  fit,  simply.     So,  to  be  rm*d,  signified,  to  be  in  aJU, 

^ the  kitchen  malkin — J  MaJkin  is  properly  the  diminutive 

oi  Mai  (Mary)  5  as  Wilkin,  Tomkin,  &c.  In  Scotland,  pfo- 
nounced  Maukin,  it  signifies  a  hare.  Grey  maHin  (corrupUy  gri'- 
malkin)  is  a  cat.  The  kitchen  malkin  is  just  the  same  ai  the 
kitchen  Madge  K>t  Bess :  the  scullion.     Ritsok. 

'  Her  richest  lockram,  4*c.]  Lockram  was  some  kind  of  cheap 
Unen. 

*  — •  her  reechy  neck,"]  Reechy  is  greasy,  sweaty. 

*  —  seld-8hown^a?wcw«— ]  i.  e.  priests  who  seldom  exhibit 
themselves  to  publick  view.  Seld  is  often  used  by  anqient  writers 
for  seldom, 

* a  vulgar  station:']  i.  e.  a  common  standing-place,  such 

as  is  distinguished  by  no  particular  convenience* 
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Of  Phoebus*  burning  kisses:  such  a  potlicr. 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god^  who  leads  him^ 
Were  slily  crept  into  bis  human  powers. 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture^ 

Sic.  On  the  sodden, 

I  warrant  him  consul. 

Bru.  Then  our  office  may. 

Daring  his  power,  go  ^eep. 

Sic.  He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  honours 
From  where  he  should  begin,  and  end;*  but  will 
Lose  those  that  he  hath  won. 

Bru.  In  ftiat  ther e^s  comfort. 

Sic.  Doubt  not,  the  commoners,  for  wtK>m  we 
stand. 
But  they,  upon  their  ancient  mafRoe,  will 
Forget,  with  ^he  least  <^atise,  these  his  new  ^lononrst 
Which  that  he'll  give  them^  make  as 'little  question 
As  he  is  proud  to  do^t.^ 

Bru.  I  fceard  him  swear, 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  never  woufld  he 
Appear i'the  marketplace,  nor  on ^ham put 
The  napless  vesture^  of  humility; 
Nor,  showing  (as  the  manner  i€[)  his  wounds 
To  ithe  people,  beg  their  stinking  breaths. 

Sic.  Tis  right. 

-  Bruu  It  was  tu6  w-ord :  X),  he  woukUmssjili,  orather 
Than  canry  it,  but  by  the  «uito'<the  gentry  to  him. 


^  JRrowf  whrn-e  he  shovU  begin,  and  enrf;]  .Our  author' j:iieans, 
Plough  -he  =ha8  expressed  himself  most  iiceixtiously,  h^  cannot 
carry  his  honours  temperately  froiti  where  he  should  begin  to 
nkere  he-  skotdd  end.  The  word  transport  includes  the  ending  as 
well  as  the  beginning.  He  cannot  begin  to  carry  his  honours, 
and  conclude  his  journey,  ^cw*  the  spot  where  %€  should  begin^  and 
to  the  spot  where  he  should  end: 

'^  As  he  is  proud  to  doH,"]  ^roud  to  do,  is  the  same  as,  jproud  of 
doing.    As  means  here,  as  that, 

^  5rAe -napless  vc*f«rc— ]  By  napless  BhakspeaiCB  means  thread' 
bare. 
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And  tte  desire  of  the  nobles. 

Sic.  I  wish  no  better. 

Than  have  him  hold  thiit  purpose^  and  to  put  it 
In  execution. 

Bru.  'Tis  most  like,  he  will. 

Sic.  It  shall  be  to  him  the%  as  our  good  wills;® 
A  sure  destruction. 

Bru.  So  it  must  fall  out 

To  hirt),  or  our  authorities.     For  an  end, 
We  must  suggest  the  people,^  iji  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them;  that,  to  his  power,^  he 

would 
Have  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  th^ir  pleaders,  and 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms:  holding  them, 
In  human  action  and  capacity. 
Of  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world. 
Than  camels  in  their  war;  who  have  their  provand^ 
Only  for  bearing  burdens,  and  sore  blows    * 
For  sinking  under  them. 

Sic.  This,  as  you  say,  suggested 

At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  teach  the  people,  (which  time  shall  not  want, 
If  he  be  put  upon't;  and  that*s  as  easjr. 
As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep,)  will  be  his  nre 
To  kindle  their  dnr  stubble ;  and  their  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever. 

£«/er  a  Messenger*    -^ 
Stu.  What's  the  matter? 

•  It  shall  be  to  him  then,  as  our  good  wills }]  The  word— ^»i&  is 
(leie  a  verb;  and  as  our  *^  good  mils*'  means,  "  as  our  advantage'* 
requires. 

^ ''^-^^  suggiest  the  peopk,"]  L  e,  prompt  ihem, 
K  M   I    to  his  power, "i  i.  e.  as  far  as  his  power  goes^  to  the  utmost 
of  it. 

*  — --— ^Adr  provand — ]  So  the  old  copy,  and  rightly^  though 
xdl  the  modem  editors  read  j>roi7e«<fer.         . 

VOL,  VII.  N 
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Mess.  You  are  sent   for  to  the  Capitol.    'Tl» 
thought) 
Thai  MfiircUis  shall  be  consul :  I  have  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him,  and  the  blind 
To  hear  him  spesk  t  The  matrons  flung  their  gloves^ 
LAdk%  and  maids  their  scarft^  and  handka-chiefs^ 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd:  the  nobles  bended. 
As  to  Jove's  statue;  and  the  dommons  made 
A  shower^  and  thunder^  with  their  e^M,  and  shoute: 
I  never  isaw  the  like. 

Bru.  .   Let's  to  the  Capitol; 

And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time. 
Bat  hearts  fen-  the  event* 

Sic.  Have  with  you. 

SCENE  H. 

The  same.  .  T!ie  Capitol. 

Enter  T\up  Officers,  to  lay  Cushions. 

1  Off.  Come,  come,  they  are  almost  here:  How 
many  stand  for  consulships? 

2  Off.  Three,  they  say:  bo*  *tia  thought  of  eVefjr 
one^j  Coriolanus  will  carry  it. 

1  Off.  That's  a  brave  fellow;  but  he^s  vengeance 
proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people. 

2  Off.  'Faith,  there  have  been  many  great  men 
that  have  flattered  the   people,   who  ne'er  loved 

*  Matrons flmg  g^&oet'^ 
Ladiee-^^heir  scarfs  *— ]  Here  oar  aat}ior  tes  ttltribatod  softei 
of  the  customs  of  his  own  age  to  a  people  who  were  wholly  isnac«- 
>  quoted  with  diem.  Few  men  of  £is&n  in  bis  tiipe  appeared  at 
tL  tbitmatnent  wkhont  a  lady^s  fkrotir  upon  his  arm :  and  some- 
times when  a  nobleman  had  tilted  with  .uncommon,  grace  and 
agility^  some  of  Ae  Imr  spectators  used  toJ*w^  a  scarf' m  j^ove 
**  upon  him  as  he  pass'd." 
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them;  and  there  be  many  that  they  have  loved 
they  ^ow  hot  wherefore:  so  that,  if  they  love  they 
know  not. \rhy^  the^r^h^te  upon  no  betidr  a  ground: 
Therefore,  for  Coriolanas  neithfer  to  mre  whether 
they  love  br  hate  biih,  ihanifestd  the  true  kriowtedge 
he  has  in  their  disposition ;  and,  out  of  his  noble 
carelessness, .  let's  them  plainly  see*t 

1  Ojff\  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their 
love,  or  no,  he  waved*  indifferently  'twixt  doing 
them  neither  good,  nor  harm;  but  he  seeks  their 
hate  with  greater  devotion  than  they  can  render  it 
hiiii;  ahd  leaves  ridthing  undone,  that  may  fully 
discover  him  their  opposite.^  NoW,  to  seem  ta 
affect  the  malice  and  displeasure  of  the  people,  is  ai 
bad  as  that  which  he  dislikes,  io  flatter  ihexti  for 
their  love. 

1  Qffl  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  country: 
And  his  ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  degrees  as  those,^ 
who,  having  been  ^upple  and  courteous  to  the 
people,  bonnetted/  without  any  further  deed  to 
heave  them^  at  all  intb  their  estimation  and  report: 
biit  he  hath  so  planted  his  honours  in  their  eyes^ 
and  his  actions  in  their  hearts,  that  for  their  tongues 
td  be  silent,  and  not  confess  so  much,  were  a  kind 
of  ingrateful  injury;  to  report  otherwise,  were  a 
malicd,  that,  giving  itself  the  lie,  would  pluck  re- 
proof and  rebuke  from  ^very  ear  that  heard  it. 

1  Off".  ISfo  more  of  him;  he  is  a  worthy  man: 
Make  way,  tliey  are  coming. 

* he  waxfed — ]  That  is,  ite  would  have  waved  indifferenitj/. 

*  —  their  opposite.]  That  is,  their  adversarj. 

*  ■    '  ■■  08  those,']  That  is,  as  the  ascent  of  those. 

7  ■■■■■  si^le  and  courtttm  to  thepeopk,  bontietted,  &c.]  Bon* 
lUiUr,  Ft.  h  io  pdll  off  otie*s  <:i^.  So,  !n  the  acadetnick  stf te,  to 
««y  a  Ulk^,  U  to  ttdte  off  ^  cap  to  htiti. 
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A  Sennet.  Enter ^  with  lActors  before  them,  CoMU 
Kius  the  Consul,  Menenius^  Coriolakus,  mamf 
other  Senstors,  Sicinius  an^  Brutus.  TAe  Se- 
nators take  their  places ;  the  Tribunes  take  theirs 
also  by  themselves. 

ilf<?n.  Having  determin'd  of  the  Voices,  and 
To  send  for  Titus  Lartius/  it  remains. 
As  the  main  point  of  this  our  after-meeting, 
To  gratify  his  noble  service,  that 
Hath  thus  stood  for  his  country:  Therefore,  please 

you. 
Most  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  desire 
The  present  consul,  and  last  general 
In  our  well-found  successes,  to  report 
A  little  of  that  worthy  work  perform'd 
By  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus;  whom 
We  meet  here,  both  to  thank,  and  to  remember 
With  honours  like  himself. 

1  Sen.  Speak,  good  Cominius; 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  make  us  think. 
Rather  our  state's  defective  for  requital. 
Than  we  to  stretch  it  out.®    Masters  o*the  people. 
We  do  request  your  kindest  ears;  and,  after. 
Your  loving  motion  toward  the  common  body,* 
To  yield  what  passes  here. 

Sic;  We  are  convented 

Upon  a  pleasing  treaty;  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  pf  our  assembly. 

•  _  Olid  make  w  think. 

Rather  our  state's  defective  for  requital. 

Than  we  to  stretch  it  out."]  i.  e.  Rather  toy  that  oar  means  am 
too  defective  to  afford  an  adequate  reward  for  his  sepncts,  thaa 
suppose  our  wishes  to  stretch  out  those  means  are  defective. 

*  Tour  laving  motion  toward  the  cotnmon  botb/j']  Your  kind  inters 
position  with  &  common  people. 
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Bra.  Which  the  rather 

'We  shjjl  be  blessM  to  do,  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people,  than 
He  hath  hereto  priz'd  them  at 

Men.  That's  off,  that's  off;* 

1  would  you  rather  had  been  silent:  Please  you 
To  hear  Cominius  speak? 

Bru.  Most  willingly: 

But  yet  my  cautitm  was  more  pertinent. 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it. 

Men.  He  loves  your  people; 

But  tie  him  not  to  be  their  bedfellow.— 
Wpirthy  Cominius,  speak. — Nay,  keep  your  place. 
rCoRiOLAN0s  risesy  and  offers  to  go  away. 

\  Sen.  sit,  Coriolanus^  never  shame  to  hear 
What  you  have  nobly  done. 

Cor.  Your  hcHiours'  pardon ; 

I  had  rather  have  my  wounds  to  heal  again. 
Than  hear  say  how  I  got  them. 

-  Bru.  Sir,  I  hope. 

My  words  dis-bench'd  you  not. 

Cor.  No,  sir:  yet  oft. 

When  blows  havi^  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from  words. 
You  sooth'd  not,  therefore  hurt  not:   But,  your 

people, 
I  love  them  as  they  weigh. 

Men.  Pray  now,  sit  down. 

Cor.  I  had  ratha*  have  one  scratch  my  head  i' 
the  sun, 
'VHien  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster'd. 

[Exit   CORIOLANUS. 

Meru  Masters  o'the  people,. 

!  Tkaf9  (f,  that's  offi]  That  19^  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpoiie^ 
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Your  nudtiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter/ 
(ThaVs  t^ipu^nid  ^Q qn^ good  one,)  whmyonnow 

see. 
He  ha4  rather  venture  all  hi?  Undb^  for  hQPQur, 
Thw  W»  of  his  e^rs  to  hear  it? — Proceed,  Gomi- 

nius. 
Com.  I  shall  lack  voice :  the  dfieds  pf  Qoriolaous 
Should  not  be  utteir'd  if  ebly. — It  is  held. 
That  valour  is  the  cjiief^pst  virtue,  and 
Most  dignifies  the  haver:  ^f  it  he. 
The  xna^  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpois'd.     At  sixt^n  years. 
When  Tarquin  made  a  he?i4  fpr  Rprne,®  he  fot:^^ 
^yond  the  mark  of  otherf :  pur  then  dictator. 
Whom  with  all  prais€|  J  point  at,  i^w  him  fight. 
When  with  his  Amazonian  chin^  h§  d^^Qve 
The  biristled  lips  hefo]pe  him :  he  bestrid 
An  o'er  press'd  Roman,  and  T  th*  PPntuVfJ  vi^w 
Slew  three  opposers:  Tarquin's  s^lf  h^^ifti 
And  struck  fi^m  on  his  knee:*  in  that  day's  f^ta, 
When  he  might  act  the  ^yoni^  in  the  ¥^&^t^ 
He  pifov'd  be^t  man  i'  the  field,  and  for  his  ip#e<J 
W^  ^rQ\y-bp^Rd  w;ith  the  oak,     HW  pupil  ag«> 
|>4:4a-ent?r*4  titps,  he  w^xed  likp  %9i^y 

«  ^ hotw  can  he  flatter,']  T!h&r^9iSpf^vag  of  ^ei)^Vij»  i*  ^l 

How  can  ^le  be  expected  to  practise  flattery  to  otters,  wl^p  ahiiors 
^t  samuch,  that  he  cannot  hear  it  eveji  when  ofF^ed  to,  himself? 
'.  4  Wb£n.  Wurqmin  made  a  head  for  Rmne,^  Wb^  Tarquin  who 
bad  been  expelled,  raised  a  power  to  recbyey  RpQie, 

4 hi^4'm^^n\^  p}iin-^]  i*  ^.  1^  (,%  oa  whii^  ^l^w?^  wif 

no  beard. 

*  And  struck  him  on  his  knee:]  l^if  does  not  mean  that  he  gave 
"I^am  a  blow  oii  the  ^nee,  but  gave  him  such  a  blow  as  occa-* 
sioned  him  t^fall  q»  his  knee, 

.  ^  When  he  might  act  the  vmnan  in  the  scene,]  It  has  been  more 
thap  once  mentioped,  that  the  part&pf  womea  were,  in  ^^- 
8peaie*s  thne,  lepreseiited  by  the  most  smooth-faced  young  meft 
to  be  found  among  the  players.  But  here  is  a  great  anachronisn^* 
There  were  no  theatres  at  Rome  for  the  exhibition  of  plays  for 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  CorioJaaus. 
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And/  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  siiu^ei 
He  lurched  all  swords  o'the  gariand/    For  this  last^ 
Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say, 
I  cannot  speak  him  home :  He  stopped  the  fliers ; 
And,  by  his  rare  example,  made  the  cow«rd 
Turn  terror  into  sport :  as  waves  befqra 
A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd, 
And  fell  below  his  stem :  his  Sword  (death's  stamp) 
Where  it  did  mark,  it  took  ;  from  faoe  to  foot 
He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  timed  with  dying. cries  ;•  alone  he  entered 
The  mortal  gate^  o'thecity,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny,  aidless  came  off. 
And  with  a  sudden  reinforcement  struck 
Corioli,  like  a  planet :  Now  airs  bis : 
When  by  and  by  the  din  of  war  *gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense :  then  straight  his  doubled  spirit 
Re-quicken'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatimte. 
And  to  the  battle  came  he  ;  where  he  did 
Run  reeking  o*er  the  lives  of  men,  aa  if 
*Twer^  a  perpetual  spoil :  and,  till  we  calFd 
Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 
To  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 
.    Men.  Worthjrnian! 

1  Sen.  He  cannot  but  with  measure  fit  the  ho- 
nours^ 


^  He  lurched  all  swords  o'the garland.^  To  lurckj,  in  Shakspeaie's 
time,  signified  to  win  a  maiden  aet  at  cards,  &c.  '*  To  lurch  all 
fwords  of  the  gaiiand/'  therefore,  was,  to  |ain  from  aU  other 
warriors  the  wteaA  of  victory,  with  ease,  ana  incontestable  sup^ 
riority. 

•  — —  ever^  motion 

Was  tinCd  with  dying  cries.']  The  cries  of  the  slao^itened  re- 
gularly followed  his  motion,  as  mosick  and  a  dancer  accompany 
each  other. 

9  The  mortal  gate— ]  The  gate  that  was  made  the  scene  rf 
death. 

*  He  cannot  hnt  tcitk  measure  Jit  the  honours  -*-]    That  is,  no 
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Which  we  devise  him. 

Com.  '  Our  spoils  he  kick'd  at; 

And  look'd  upon  things  precious^  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'the  world;  hp  covets  less 
Than  misery^  itself  would  give;  rewards 
Hi3  deeds  with  doing  them;  and  is  content 
To  spend  the  time,  to  end  it. 

Men.  He's  right  noble; 

Let  him  be  caird  for. 

iSen.  Call  for  Coriolanus* 

Off.  He  doth  appear. 

Re-enter  Coriolanus. 

Men.  The  $enate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleas'd 
To  make  thee  consul. 

Cor.  I  do  owe  them  still 

My  life,  and  services. 

Men.  It  then  remwis. 

That  you  dp  spe^  to  the  people. 

Cor.  I  do  beseech  you, 

Let  me  o'erkap  that  custom;  for  I  cannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them. 
For  my  wounds*  sake,  to  give  their  suffrage:  please 

you,' 
That  I  may  pass  this  doing. 

5fc..  Sir,  the -people 

Must  have  their  voices;  neither  will  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony. 

Men.  Put  them  not  to't:-— 

Pray  you,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom;  and 
Take  to  you,  as  your  predecessors  have^ 
Your  honour  with  your  form.* 

honour  will  be  too  great  for  him}  he  will  show  a  mind  equal  to 
any  elevation. 

*  Than  misery  -^]    Miury  for  avarice)  becaiwe  a  mmr  sigiU- 
fies  avaricious, 
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Cor.  It  is  a  part 

That  I  shall  blush  in  actings  and  might  wdl 
Be  taken  from  the  people. 

Bru.  Mark  you  that  ^ 

Cor.  To  htzig  unto  them,— Thus  I  did,  and  thus  ;— 
Show  them  the  unaking  scars  which  I  should  bide. 
As  if  I  had  recdv'd  thtoi  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only : 

Men.   *  Do  not  stand  upon't. — 

We  recommend  to  you,  tribunes  oi  the  people. 
Our  purpose  to  them  ;* — ^and  to  our  noble  consul 
Wish  we  all  joy  and  honour. 

-Sen.  To  Coriolanus  come  all  joy  and  honour  I 

VFlourUh.     Then,  exeunt  Senators. 

Bru.  You  see  how  he  intends  to  use  the  people. 

Sic.  May  they  perceive  his  intent!  He  that  will 
require  them. 
As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested 
Should  be  in  them  to  give. 

Bru.  Come,  weUl  inform  them 

Of  our  proceedings  here:  on  the  market-place, 
I  know,  they  do  attend  us.  \Exewil. 

SCENE  III. 

The  same^     The  Forum. 

JSnter  several  Citizens. 

1  Cit.   Ottce,  if  he  do  require  our  voices,   wc 
ought  not  to  deny  him. 

*  Your  honour  with  jaarformJ]    Your  form,  majr  mean  the  fiirm 
which  custom  prescribes  to  you, 

*  We  recommend  to  you,  tribunes  of  thepeopk. 

Our  purpose  to  them;"]  We  entreat  you,  tribunes  of  the  peo» 
pie,  to  recommend  and  enforce  to  the  plebeians,  what  wc  pr<^)ose 
to  them  for  their  apfjrobation)  namdy  the  appointment  of  Corio- 
lanus to  the  consulship. 
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2  Qt.  Wq  may,  sir,  if  we  will. 

3  Citf  We  have  power  in  omscrfve^  to  do  it,  but 
it  is  a  power  that  we  have  x\o  power  to  do:  for  if  he 
show  us  hi?  wounds,  and  tell  us  his  deeds,  we  are 
to  pat  our  tongues  into  those  wounds,  and  speak 
jfor  thwi;  %%  if  he  tell  m  his  noble  deeds,  we  must 
also  tell  him  our  noble  ncceptanoe  of  them.  It^gra- 
titude  is  monstrous:  and  for  the  multitude  to  be  in* 
grateful,  were  to  make  a  monster  of  the  multitude; 
of  tlw  which,  we  being  members,  should  biii^  our- 
selves to  be  monstrous  members. 

1  Cit.  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of,  a 
little  help  will  aprve:  for  once^  when  we  stood  up 
MkmkX  thk  corn,  h&  himself  stuck  not  to  call  us  the 
many-he$ded  multitude, 

.  3  Cit.  We  have  been  called  so  of  many;  not  that 
our  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black,  some  auburn, 
some  bald,  but  that  our  wits  are  so  diversly  coloured: 
and  truly  I  think,  if  all  our  wits  were  to  issue  out  of 
cue  skun,  they  would  fly  east,  west,  north,  south; 
and  their  consent  of  one  direct  way  should  be  at 
onqe  to  all  points  o'the  compass* 

2  Cit.  Think  you  so  ?  Which  way,  do  you  judge, 
my  wit  would  fly  ? 

3  Cit.  Nay,  your  wit  will  riot  so  soon  out  as 
another  man's  will,  'tis  strongly  wedged  up  in  a 
block-head:  but  if  it  were  at  liberty,  'twould,  sure, 
southward. 

2  Cit.  Why  that  way? 

.  3  Cit.  To  lose  itself  in  a  fog;  wha?e  being  three 
parts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the  fourth 
would  return  for  conscience  sake,  to  help  to  get  thee 
jiwife. 

2  Cit.  You  are  never  without  your  tricks: — ^You 
may,  you  may. 

3  Cit.  Are  you  all  resolved  to  give  your  voices^? 
But  that's  no  matter,  the  greater  part  carries  it.    I 
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/»y,  if  he  wottid  incHw  tg  the  people>  there  was 
never  a  worthier  man. 

Enter  CoRiotANUS  and  Mbnenius, 

Here  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility;  mark 
his  behaviour.  We  are  not  to  stay  altogether,  but 
to  come  by  him  where  he  stands,  by  ones,  by  twos, 
and  by  threes.  He's  to  make  his  requests  by  parti- 
culars:  wherein  every  one  of  us  has  a  single  honour, 
in  giving  him  our  own  voices  with  our  own  tongues: 
^erefore  follow  me,  and  I'll  direct  yOu  how  you 
shall  go  by  him. 

u£l.  Content,  contfeht.  [jS^peun^ 

Men.  O  sir,  you  are  not  right:    have  you  not 
known 
The  worthiest  men  have  done  it? 

Cor.  Whatmust  Isay?— - 

I  pray,  sir, — ^Plague  upon't!  I  cannot  bring 

My  tongue  to  such  a  pace:— s— Look,  sir; --my 

wounds; — 
J  got  them  in  my  country's  service, .  when 
3ome  certain  of  your  brethren  roar'd,  and  ran 
From  the  noise  of  our  own  drums. 

Men.  O  me,  the  gods  I 

You  must  not  speak  of  that ;  you  must  desire  them 
To  think  upon  you. 

Cor.  Think  upon  me?  Hang  'em! 

I  would  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  theti^.* 

Men.  You'll  mar  all  5 


*  IitfouU  they  would  forget  me,  Uke  the  urtues 
Which  our  dhines  lose  by  them.']    i.  e.  I  wish  they  would  foi^et 
me  as  they  do  those  virtuous  precepts^  which  the  divines  preach  up 
to  them^  and  lose  by  them^  as  it  were^  by  their  neglecting  th^ 
practice. 
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T\\  leave  you:  Pray  you,  speak  to  them,  I  prsy  you. 
In  wholesome  manner.  [Exii. 

Enter  Tk^o  Citizens. 

Cor.  Bid  them  wash  their  faces, 

And  keep  their  teeth  clean. — So,  here  comes  a  brace. 
You  know  the  cause,  sir,  of  my  standing  here. 

1  Cit.  We  do,  sir;  tell  us  what  hath  brought  you 

to't. 
Cor.  Mine  own  desert. 

2  Cit.  Your  own  de^rt? 

Cor.  Ay,  not 

Mine  own  desire. 

J  Cit.  How  \  not  your  own  desire  ? 

Cor.  Nq,  sir: 
TTwas  nev^  my  desire  yet. 
To  trouble  the  poor  with  begging. 

J  Cit.  You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  any  thing, 
We  hope  tp  gain  by  you. 

Cor.  Well  then,  I  pray,  your  price  p'the  consul-  * 
ship? 

1  Cit.  The  price  is,  sir,  to  ask  it  kindly. 

Cor.  Kindly? 

Sir,  I  pray,  let  me  ha't:  I  have  wounds  to  show  you^ 
Which  shall  be  yours  in  private. — ^Your  good  voice, 

sir; 
What  say  you  ? 

2  Cit.  You  shall  have  it,  y*rorthy  sir. 
Cor.  A  match,  sir: — 

There  is  in  all  two  worthy  voices  beggM  :— 
I  have  your  alms;  adieu. 

1  Cit.  But  this  is  something  odd. 

2  Cit.  An 'twere  to  give  again, — But  'tis  no  matter. 

[Exeunt  Two  Citizens. 
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Enter  Two  other  CHicens. 

t^or.  Pra^you  now^  if  it  may  stand  with  the  ttmti 
of  your  voices^  th^  I  may  be  oonsul,  I  have  here 
the  cu9tomary  gown. 

3  Ciu  You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country^ 
and  you  have  not  deserved  tiobly. 

Cor.  Your  enigma? 

3  Cit.  You  have  becfn  a  scourge  to  her  enemies^ 
you  have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends;  you  have  not, 
mdeed^  loved  the  coBttnon  people. 

Cor.  You  should  account  me  the  more  virtuous^ 
that  I  have  not  beoi  common  in  my  love.  I  will, 
sir^  flatter  my  sworn  brother  the  people,  to  earn  a 
dearer  estimation  of  them ;  'tis  a  condition  thev  ac- 
count gentle:  and  since  the  wisdom  of  their  choice 
is  rather  to  have  my  hat  than  my  hearty  I  will  prac- 
tise the  insinuating  nod,  and  be  off  to  them  most 
counterfeitly;  that  is,  sir,  I  will  counterfeit  the  be* 
witchment  of  some  popular  man,  and  give  it  boun- 
tifully to  the  desirers.  Therefore,  beseech  you,  I 
may  be  consul. 

4  Cit.  We  hopie  to  find  you  our  friend;  and 
therefore  give  you  our  voices  neartily. 

3  Cit.  You  havfe  received  many  wounds  for  your 
country. 

Cor.  I  will  not  seal  your  knowledge*  with  showing 
them.  I  will  make  much  of  your  voices,  and  so 
trouble  you  no  further. 

Both  Cit.  The  gods  give  you  joy,  sir,  heartily! 

[Exeunt. 

iCon  Most  sweet  voices  !t- 


^  I  will  not  seal  i/oiir  knmledge  — ]  I  wiU  not  strengthen  or 
complete  your  knowledge.  Xhe  seal  ii  that  which  gives  aulhin« 
ikitj  to  a'writing. 
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Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve. 
Than  crave  the  Wfe  which  first  \ve  do  deserve. 
Why  in  this  woolvish  gown  should  T  stand  here> 
To  beg  of  Hob  aitd  IHek,  that  do  ^ppe^f, 
Their  needless  voucbn  ?  Custotn  ealls  me  to'tt*— 
What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  shoidd  we  do% 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept, 
And  mountainous  ettcft  be  too  highly  he^M 
For  truth  to  over-peer. — Rather  than  ft^l  it  so, 
Xet  the  high  office  and  ^e  bonodr  go 
Taone  that  would  do  tlvcis*-^!  am  Mlf  thfo^b;   . 
The  one  part  suffered, .  the  otfeer  will  I  do. 

BrUer  Thte^  dfher  Citiz^n^. 

Here  come  more  voices,-^- 
Youir  voices:  for  your  voices  I  have  fou^t; 
Watdi'd  for  your  voices;  for  your  voices,  bear  . 
Of  woimds  twodp^en  odd^  battles  thrice  six 
1  have  seen,  and  hear4  of;  for  your  voices,  have 
Done  many  things,  some  less,  sov^etpore:    your 

voices: 
Indeed,  I  would  be  consul. 

5  Cit.  Ife  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go  without 
any  honest  man's  vpicte. 

6  CiL  Therefore  let  him  be  cop^ijd:   The  gods 
give  him  joy,  and  make  him  good  friend  to  thepaople  | 

Ml.  Amen,  amen,- — ^ 
God  save  thee,  tioble  cpnsull        [Uxeunt  Citisemi. 
Cor.  Worthy  voices  \ 

Re-enter  IMeneiJiCs,  ivith  BruTus,  and  Sicinius. 

Men.  You  have  stood  yottr  Iteftitfttion;  arid  the 
tribunes 
Endue  yoiji  with  the  people's  voice :  Remains, 
Tha^  in  the  official  madis  kivestf^l,  yoo 
Anon  do  meet  the  senate. 
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Cor.  Is  this  done? 

Sk.  The  custom  of  request  you  have  dischaigM: 
Hie  people  do  admit  you;  and  are  summoned 
To  meet  anon,  upon  your  approbation* 

Cor.  Where?  at  the  senate-house ? 

Sic.  There,  Coriolanus« 

Cor.  May  I  then  change  these  garments? 

Sic.  You  may,  «ir<» 

Cor.  Tbat  111  straight  do;  and,  knowing  mysetf 
again, 
Repair  to  the  senate-house* 

Men.  ril  keep  you  company.— Will  you  along? 

Bru.  We  stay  nere  for  the  people. 

Sic.  Pare  you  weH* 

[^jrcttn/  CoRiOL.  and  Menen. 
He  has  it  nour;  and  by  his  looks,  methinks, 
'Tis  warm  at  his  heart. 

Bru.  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore 

His  huMble  weeds :  Will  you  dismiss  the  people  ? 

Re-enter  Citizens. 

Sic.  How  now,  my  masters  ?  have  yoa  chose  thii 
man? 

1  Cit.  He  has  our  voices,  sir. 

Bru.  We  pray  the  gods,   he  may  deserve  your 
loves. 

2  Cit.  Amen,  sir:  To  my  poor  unworthy  notice. 
He  mock'd  us,  when  he  begg'd  our  voices. 

3  Cit.  Certainly, 
He  floated  us  down-right. 

1  Cit.  No,   'tis  his  kind  of  speech,  he  did  not 

mock  us. 

2  Cit.  Not  one  amongst  us,  save  yourself,  but  says. 
He  us'd  us.  scornfully :  ne  should  have  show*d  us 
His  maiics  of  merits  wounds  received  for  his  country. 

Sic.  Why,  so  he  did,  I  am  sure. 
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Cit.  No;  no  man  saw  'em. 

[Sevetal  speak* 
3  Cit.  He  said)  he  had  wounds^  which  he  eoiild 
show  in  private; 
And  with  his  hat^  thus  waving  it  in  scorn^ 
I lijofuld  be  conmh  says  he:  aged  custom, 
But  by  your  voices,  will  not  so  permit  me; 
Your  voices  therefore:  When  we  granted  that, 
here  was,—  I  thank  you/of  yoUrvoices, — thank  you^^ 
Your  most  sweet  voices : — now  you  have  left  your  voices, 
I' have  no  further  with  yow;— Was  not  this  mockery  i 

Sic.  Why>  either,  you  were  ignorant  to  se^'t?* 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voices? 

.   Eru.  Could  you  not  have  told  him, 

As  you  were  lesson'd> — When  he  had  no  power; 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state. 
He  was  your  enemy;  ever  spake  against 
Your  liberties,  and  the  charters  that  you  ba^r 
I*  the  bodv  of  the  weal :  and  now,  arriving 
A  place  ot  potency,  and  sway  o*the  state^ 
If  he  should  still  malignantly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  plebeii,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves?  You  should  have  siid. 
That,  as  his  worthy  deeds  did  claim  no  less 
Than  what  he  stood  for;  so  his  gracious  nature 
Would  think  upon  you''  for  your  voices,  and 
Translate  his  malice  towards  you  into  love. 
Standing  your  friendly  lord.  - 

.  Sic.  Thus  to  have  said, 

As  you  were  fore-advis'd,  had  touch'd  his  spirit^ 
And  try*d  his  inclination;  from  him  pluck'd 
Either  his  gracious  promise,  which  you  might, 

•  —  ignorant  to  set' If]  Wert  you  ignorant  to  se^  U,  U,  did 
jrou  want  knbwledge  to  discern  it  ? 

'  Would  think  upon  you  — ]  Would  retain  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  you,  dec* 

T 
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As  CfUiM  had  GaU*d  ycoi  im,  have  held  him  ta; 
Or  ^ae  it  would  have  galrd  hi&  surly  nature, 
Which  e^ily  endui^  not  article 
Tyii^  him  to  aught;  so,  putting  him  to  ragp^ 
You  should  have  ta'en  the  advantage  pf  hi^  choier^ 
And  pass'd  him  unelected. 

Bru.  Did  you  perceive. 

He  did  scdicit  you  in  fnae  caotetnft,^ 
When  he  did  n<eed  your  Iqvcs  ;  and  do  you  diink. 
That  his  contempt  shall  not  he  hruising  to  yoti. 
When  lie  hath  power  to  crui^?  Why,  had  y^ur 

bodies 
No  heart  among  you?  Or  had  you  tongues,  to  cpy 
Against  the  reotor^p  of  ju(%mentf 

Sic.  Ifaveyou^ 

Ere  now^  deny'd  the  asker?  and^  now  again^ 
On  him,  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock^  b^tow 
Your  su'd-for  tongues  ? 
8  Cit.  tlft  not  ooniirmM,  we  may  dei^y  him  yet. 
2  €Xl  Aod  will  deny  him : 
rii  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound. 

1  CU*  I  twice  five  hundred^  and  their  friends  to' 

pieoe  'em. 
Bru.  Ost  you  hfence  instaady;    ^md  tdl  those 
fii^ids,— ^ 
They  have  chose  a  oonsid,  th^t  will  from  them  tds^e 
Their  liberties;  make  them  of  no  more  vpice 
Than  do^,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  baikipg. 
As  th^reftuse  kqpt  to  do  so. 

Sic.  Let  them  assemble; 

And,  on  a  safer  ju<%ment,  aU  revoke 
Your  ignorant  diection:  Enforce  his  piide,^ 
And  his  old  hatp  unto  yoi^;  besides^  £3rget  opt 

*  — — ^Tf e  contenqft,']  That  is^  with  contempt  opea  and  unre- 
strained. 

^  -— ^  J^qfiircf  h^  pyi^»\  X)iV«ct  hii  pcifte^  and  cpfbcoe  dia 
objecticHi, 

VOL.  VII.  O 
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With  ^at  contempt  lie  wore  the  hurnUe  weed} 
How  in  bis'  fimt  he  scomM  you :  but  your  lores^ 
Thinking  upon  his  service,  took  from  you 
The  apprcheQaion  of  his- present  portance/ 
Whicn  gibingly^  ungravdy  he  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  you. 

Bru.  Lay 

A  fault  on  us^  ycmr  tribunes;  that  we  laboured 
(No  impediment  between)  but  that  you  must 
Cast  your  election  on  him* 

Sic.  Say,  you  chose  him 

More  after  our  commandment,  than  as  guided 
By  your  own  true  affections :  and  that,  your  minds 
Pre-occupy'd  with  what  you  rather  must  do 
Than  what  you  should,  made  you  against  the  grain 
To  voice  him  c<hisu1  :  Lay  the  fault  on  us. .   . 

Bru.  Ay,  spare  us  not.    Say,  we  read  tectums  to 
you. 
How  younglybe  began  to  serve  bis  country. 
How  long  continued :  and  what  stock  he  springs  of. 
The  noble  bouse  o*the  Mardans ;  from  whence  came 
That  Ancus  Marcius,  Numa*s  daughter's  son. 
Who,  after  great  Hostilius,  here  was  king: 
Of  the  same  house  Pul!dius  and  Quintus  were. 
That  our^be^t  water  brought  by  conduits  hither ; 
And  CeiUKHinus,  darling  of  the  people. 
And  nobly  nam*d  so,  being  censor  twice, 
Was  his  great  ancestor. 

Sic.  One  thus  descended. 

That  hath  beside  well  in  his  person  wrought 
To  be  set  high  in  place,  we  did  commend 
To  your  remembrances :  but  you  have  found. 
Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past,^ 
That  he*s  your  fixed  enemy,  and  revoke 

>  I  ^1    his  present  portance,]    i.  e.  carriage. 
"•  SaiSag  kis  present  bearing  jtUh  his  past,]    That  is,  weighing 
hll  post  and  present  behaviour. 
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Your  Sudden  approbation. 

Bru.  Say,  you  ne'er  had  done*t. 

(Harp  on  that  still,)  but  by  our  putting  cm:* 
And  presently,  when  you  have  drawn  your  number. 
Repair  to  the  CapitoL 

Cit.  We  will  sp:  almost  all  [^Several  speak. 

Repent  in  their  election.  [^Exeunt  Citizera. 

Bru.  Let  them  go  on;  ^ 

This  mutiny  were  better  put  in  hazard. 
Than  stay,  past  doubt,  for  greater: 
If,  as  his  nature  is,  he  fall  in  rage 
With  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer 
The  vantage  of  his  anger/ 

Sic.  To  the  Capitol: 

Come;  we'll  be  there  before  the  stream  o'the  people; 
And  this  shall  seem,  as  partly  'tis,  their  own. 
Which  we  have  goaded  onward*  [^Exeunt. 


ACT  IIL 

SCENE  L     The  same.    A  Street. 

Comets.  Enter  Coriolanus,  Mentenius,  Cominius, 
TittJs  Lartius,  Senators,  an^i  Patricians. 

Cor.  Tullus  Aufidius  then  had  made  new  head? 

Lari.  He  had,  my  lord;  and  that  it  was,  which 
caus'd 
Our  swifter  composition. 

Cor^  So  tlwn  the  Voices  stand  but  as  at  first; 
Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 


*  by  our  putting  op; j    i.  e.  incitation. 

*  —  i^rve  and  ^mswer 

The  vantage  of  his  anger.}    Mark,  catch,  and  improve  the  pp^ 
portunity,  which  his  hasty  anget  will  afford  us. 

oa 
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Upon  us  again. 

Cdin.  Ttey  are  worn,  lord  consul>  So> 

That  we  61^1  hardly  ih  our  ages  see 
llieir  banners  wave  again. 

Cor.  Saw  you  AufidiusF 

Lart.  Ohsaife-guardhe  cattie  to  me;*  and  did  cOrse 
Against  the  Voices,  for  they  had  so  idlely 
Yielded  the  town :  he  is  retir'd  to  Antium. 

Cor.  Spoke  he  of  me? 

Lart.  He  did,  ttiy  Icml. 

Cor.  Ho^?  ^at? 

LarL  How  often  he  had  rtiet  you,  sword  to  sword: 
That,  of  all  things  upon  the  earth>  he  h^^ted 
Your  person  most:  that  he  would  pawn  his  foA^mes  v 
To  h<4)eless  i^rtitution,  so  he  might 
Be  caird  your  vanquishen 

Cor.  At  Antium  lives  he? 

Lart.  At  Antium. 

Cor.  I  wish,  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there. 
To  oppose  his  hatred  fully. — ^Welcome  home. 

[To  Lartius. 

Enter  JSiCiNiu^  ^nd  Bautxrs. 

Behold!  these  are  the  tribunes  of  ^e  people, 
^he  tcMigues  o*the  common  mouth.    I  do  despise 

them; 
For  they  do  prank  them  hfi  attthority,^ 
Against  aH  noble  suiTeriEinee. 
Sic.  Pass  no  futther. 

*  Cor.  Ha!  what  is  that? 

Bru.  It  will  ht  dimgefaub  to. 

^  on:  no  further. 

^  Om  safe-guard  he  came^^  flie;}  i.  e.  widi  H  CdUMf,  n  -gdsri 
appointed  to  protect  him. 

^  t-^-^^fcexk  them  in  Mi&rAy,']  Phme,  'dtitk,  iNgpi|^  tbem* 
elves. 
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Cbr.  What  makes  tbUdmupe? 

Men.  Themitter? 

Com.  H&th  be  not  passed  the  ^obles^  find  the 
commong? 

Bru.  Cowimw,  iio« 

Cor.  Ha?e  I  bad  childrai>  votcei  I 

1  Sen.  Tribunes,  ^ve  way;  he  ihaU  to  the  mar? 
k^t-plaee. 

Brtu  The  people  are  inei^ns'd  agamsl  htnu 

Sic.  Stop, 

Or  aU  will  faU  in  broth 

Cor.  Are  these  your  herd?— 

Must  these  have  voices^  that  can  yield  them  now^ 
An4  fitraight  disclaim  their  tongues? — ^Wbat  are 

,     your  offioeg?  * 
-You  being  their  moutba,  why  rple  you  Jiot  Ifteir 

^eethf 
Jfoye  you  not  set  them  on? 

M^.  Becslmi  becdm. 

Cor.  It  is  a  purpo^d  thing,  aiid  grows  by  pilots 
To  curb  the  will  pf  the  nobility  i-ft^ 
Suffer  it,  and  live  with  such  as  cajonot  rale. 
Nor  &fi^  wUl  be  rul*d. 

Bru^  Cdrt  not  a  plot ; 

Tbe  people  ery^  you  mo<^'d  them ;  and,  of  late. 
When  com  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repin'd; 
S^cimd^'d  tbe suppliants  Cor  ^people;  cafrd  them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 

Cor.  Why,  this  was  known  besfore. 

Bru.  Not  to  tbeai  all. 

Cor.  Have  you  informed  them  since? 

Bru.  Howl  I  inform  them! 

Cor.  You  are  like  to  do  su^h  business. 

Bru.  Not  un^ike^ 

Eftdi  way,  to  better  yours. 

Cor.  Why  then  shpujid  I  be  consjul  ?  fiy  yon  douds, 
§jet  me  deserve  so  ill  as  you,  and  make  me 
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Your  fellow  tribune.     . 

Sic.  You  show  too  much  of  that. 

For  which  the  people  stir:  If  you  will  pate 
To  where  you  are  bounds  you  must  inquire  your  way. 
Which  you  are  out  of,  with  a  gentler  spirit; 
Or  never  be  so  noble  as  a  consul. 
Nor  yoke  With  him  for  tribune; 

Men.  Let's  be  calm. 

Com^  The  people  are    abiB'd: — Set  oor^This 
paltering  • 
Becomes  not  Rome;*  nor  has  C!oriolanus 
Deserved  this  so  dishonoured  rub,  laid  falsely^ 
r  the  plain  way  of  his  merit 

Cor.  'teW  me  of  com! 

This  was  my  speech,  and  I  wiH  qpeak't  again; — 

Men.  Not  now,  not  now. 

1  Sen.  Not  in  this  heat,  sir,  now. 

Cor.  Now,  as  I  live,  I  will. — ^My  nobler  friends, 
I  crave  their  pardons: — 
For  the  piutable,  rank-scented  many,  let  them 
Regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter,  and 
Therein  behdd  themselves:'  I  say  again. 
In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  Against  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,^  insolence,  sedition. 
Which  we  ourselves  have  ploughed  for,  sow*d  and 

scattered. 
By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honoured  number  j 


• Tki$  palf  ring 

Becomes  not  Rom^',1  That  U,  this  trick  of  dissimtilation;  thii 
shuffling. 

*— —  r«^,  laidfakdy,  &c.]  Falsely  for  treackerousfy, 
>         f     kt  them 
Regard  me  as  I  do  not /latter,  and 

Therein  behold  themsekes:'}  Let  them  look  in  the  mirror  which 
I  hold  up  to  them^  a  mirror  which  does  not  flatter,  and  see  them- 
selves.    JOHKSOK. 

*  The  coclde  of  rebellion^']  Coclck  is  a  weed  which  grows  nag 
wilb  the  com. 
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Who  lade  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power/  but  tiiat 
Which  they  have  given  to  beggars^ 

Mm.  Wdl,  homore. 

1  Sen.  No  mote  woids^  we  beseech  you. 

Cor.  How!  nbmore? 

As  for  my  country  I  have  shed  my  blood, 
Not  fearing  outward  foree,  soidiall  my  lungs 
Coin  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  mea2els3* 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catdi  them. 

Bru.  .  You  speak  o'the  people. 

As  if  you  were  a  god'  to  piHiish,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity. 

Sic.  Twerewell, 

We  let  the  people  know^t* 

Men.  What,  what?  his  choler? 

Cer.  Chder! 
Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleep. 
By  Jove,  'twoukl  be  my  mind. 

Sic.  It  is  a  mind. 

That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is. 
Not  poison  any  further. 

Cor.  Shall  remain  !— 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?*  mark  you 
His  absolute  shall  f 

Com.  Twas  from  the  canon.* 

Cor.  Shall/ 

O  good^  but  most  unwise  patricians,  why. 
You  grave,  but  reddess  senators,  have  you  thus 
Given  Hydra  here  to  choose  an  officer. 
That  with  his  peremptory  shall,  being  but 

*  — —  meazek,']  Maett  is  used  in  Pierce  Plowman's  Vision,  for 
z  leper. 

4  — — -  mtimott^f]  A  minnow  is  one  of  the  smaDest  river  iish^ 
called  in  some  ooonties  a  pink, 

^  'Tmajrom  the  canon,']  Was  contrary  to  the  established  rule; 
it  waa  a  form  of  speech  to  which  he  has  no  right  5  but  Mr,  Mason 
tbioks  these  wgrds  ixagHj  the  very  Kverse, 
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The  hbrh  mad  naim  o'tfae  monsterS)  wkMb  nok  kj^nt 
To  say,  he'll  turn  your  curfeot  in  a  dttbh. 
And  irake your  channel  his?  If  he  have  power> 
Then  vail  your  ignoranoe:^  if  none,  owi^ 
Your  dangerous  lenity.    If  you  are  learned^  . 
Be  not  as  cdmnton  ft!dls^  if  you  are  not. 
Let  them  have  ousfaiona  by  you.    Ydu  are  pbA^tM, 
If  tb^  be  senatotv:  and  they  are  no  lei^ 
When  both  your  voices  blended^  the  greatest  taste 
Most  pdates  theirs.^    Tliey  chodae  then*  mi^istiates 
Atd  radi  A  one  m  be,  who  puts  his  shall. 
His  popular  shaU,  agatnatm  gf^Ver  beiidi 
Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece!  Sy  Jove  Unkael^ 
It  makes  the  oomuki  bslse:  and  my  soul  akes. 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  kre  up, 
Neither  supreme,  how  so^n  confusion 
May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both,  atid  take 
-The  one  by  the  other*  .        . 

Com.  Wdl-^HM  to  tbe  in*kel^plade. 

Cor.  Whoever  glive  that  counsel,  to  give  forth 
The  com  o*the  store-house  gratis^  as  *tt^ti$^d 
Sometime  in  Greece, 

Men.  Wdl,  well,  no  more  of  that. 

Cor.  (Hibugh  there  the  ptofrie  had  mofe  absolute 
power,) 
I  say,  th6y  nouri^M  cHmbedieince,  fed        .     . 
Tbe  i^in  of  the  state. 

Briu  Why,  sh^H  the  ptople  gite 

Dne>  that  ^aks  thus^  their  voice? 

^  Then  vot/^r  ignoonce :]  If  tkU  mm  itu  mien,  kt  tktigf 
norance  that  gave  it  him  vail  or  bow  down  before  him. 
'  — ^  You  mre  pkbeiaiu, 
i/'  thetf  be  senators:  and  they  are  no  less, 
tVhen,  both  your  vokes^fiendtd,  tke.gre0te$tttute 
Most  palates  theirs,"]  Perhaps  the  Baeani^  is^  the  plebeiaag  in 
no  less  than  senators^  whenv  the  voices  of  th^  sendte  and  the 
peof^  being  blended  t<^ther>  the  predomihant  taate  ^  the  eom<» 
pound  smacks  more  of  the  fopakee  ^thsa  the  seoalQ. 
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Cor.  rU  gjv^  ny  reason^ 

More  wdithier  than  their  voices.    They  ktK>w,  the 

com   . 
Was  not  our  recompense;  resting  well  assurM 
Th^  ne^er  did  s^lrice  fer't:  B<ifl^  {)re$8*d  to  the  war^ 
Even  when  the  naVel  of  the  state  was  touched, 
T\e&f  woukl  not  tiiread  the  galtes  :*  this  kind  of  aerrioe 
Did  not  deserve  ami  gmtis:  betng  i*  the  war, 
Thdr  muthiies  and  remha,  wherein  they  diow'd 
Most  YfOoor^  spoke  not  lor  than:  The  aocusation 
Which  tiiey  Inve  often  made  against  the  senate^ 
All  oauae  "unbomi  eoold  never  be  the  native^ 
Of  ott  aoiifank  domticn.    Wdl,  what  then? 
How  shall  thia  bosoto  lamiltiplied*  5%^ 
Hie  scinate*s  cbtirte^?  Let  deads  express 
What's  like  to  be  their  words :*^^  M  reqtmt  k^ 
H^  mr  tke  greater  poll,  and  in  true  fear 
Thgg  gom  ui  WHT  dMSEtuif /^^Thils  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats^  and  make  the  rabble 
CaU  ^nr  oareh,  feard:  wiiich  win  hi  time  b^^  o|)e 
Hie  lo(Jts  O'the  aemate^  and  bring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  ei^les*--* 

Men.  Come,  enoc^h. 

Mm*  £it6iigh>  with  ovcr-measune. 

Cor.  No,  ialce  more: 

What  may  be.  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  human^ 
Seal  what  I  end  withal  I— This  double  worsh^*-— 
Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  other 
Insult  without  all  reaoon;  where  gentry,  title,  wisdom 
Cannot  conclude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  general  ignorance^^-^^t  must  omit 

*  TktifwaMmt^^bstMA  ike  fote;]  Tbit  it,  fan  tfaem.    W« 
yet  say,  to  thread  an  alley. 
*f^^**'»^vmM^erlmiienatm^^']  Kathe  it  bere  nst  )nataral 
'  inrth,  but  naturalpartnt^  or  cmme  of  Mrth.    Johxson* 

^^.^^^^  lAtttowwrntttti^itd^]  ThhwmiiitwHmmt  btmomj  the 
bosom  of  that  great  iiioi»tei:>  the  people. 
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Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 

To  unstable  slightness :  purpose  so  ))arFdy  it  fioHowi^ 

Nothing  is  done  to  purpose:   Therefore^  beseech 

you,— 
You  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  disereet; 
That  love  the  fundamental  p^Rt  of  state. 
More  than  you  doubt  tifie  change  of  t;^  that  prefer 
A  noble  life  before  a  longj  and>wish 
To  jump  a  body  ^  with  a  dangerous  physiok 
Hiat's  sore  <^  death  without  it,~4t  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue,  1^  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison:  your  dishcmour 
Manglet^ true judgmetit,  andbereaves the  ilate 
Of  that  integrity  which  shoidd  becoi^  it ; 
Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  woM^ 
For  the  ill  which  doth  contrcd  it. 

Bru.  He  has  said  enoughs 

Sic.  He  has  spoken  like  a  traitor^  mid  shall  answer 
As  traitors  do. 

Con  ThovL  wretch !  despite  o'erwhdm  thee! — 
What  should  the  people  do  with  these  bald  tribunes? 
On  whom  depending,  their  obedience  £eu1s 
To  the  greater  bench  t  In  a  rebellion. 
When  what's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  law^ 
Then  were  they  chosen ;  in  a  better  hour. 
Let  what  is  meet,  be  said  it  must  be  meetj 
And  throw  their  power  i*  the  dust. 

Bru.  Manifest  treason. 

Sic.  l^is  a  consul  ?  no. 

•  More  than  you  doubt  tie  change, rf*ii]  To  dowU  is  tofetut. 
The  meaning  is^  Yea  whose  zeal  predominates  over  your  terrors ; 
yon  who  do  not  so  much  fear  the  danger  of  violent  measures,  as 
wish  the  good  to  which  they  are  necessaiy,  iht  preservation  of  the 
original  constitution  of  our  government. 

*  To  jump  a  iorfy— ]  Thus  the  old  copy.  To  Jump  anciently 
signified  to  jolt,  to  give  a  rude  concussion  to  any  thing.  To  jump 
«  ^oe^  may  therefote  mean^  to -put  it  into  a  violent  egiMian  or 
conakotion. 
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£ru.  The  JBM^b^  ho  t — Let  him  be  apprehended. 

$ics  Qo,  call   the  people;    [E^i^  Bbutus*]    in 
whose  name^  nayselt 
Attach  thee,  as  a  traitorous  innovator, 
A  foe  to  the  publick  weal;  Obey,  I  diarge  thee. 
And  follow  to  thine  answer. 

Cor.  Hence,  ddgoat! 

Sen.  &  Pat.  We'll  surety  him, 

Com.  Aged  sir,  bands  off. 

Cor.  Hence^  rotten  thing,  or  I  shall  shake  thy 
bones 
Out  of  thy  garments. 

Sic.  Help,  ye  citixens.  . 

Re-enter  BauTVS,  with  the  iEdiles,  and  a  Rabble  of 
Citizens. 

Men.  On  both  sides  more  respect. 

Sic.  Here's  he,  that  would 

Take  from  you  all  your  power. 

Bru.  Seize  him,  JEdiles. 

Cit.  Down  with  him,  down  with  him ! 

[Several  speak. 

2  Sen.  Weapons,  weapons,  weapons! 

\They  all  bustle  about  Coriolanus, 
Tribunes,  patricians,  citizens! — what  ho! — 
Sidnius,  Brutus,  CJoriolanus,  citizens! 

Cit.  Peace,  peace,  peace;  stay,  hold,  peace! 

Men.  What  is  about  to  be  ? — I  am  out  of  breath ; 
Confusion's  near:  I  cannot  speak: — You,  tribunes 
To  the  people, — Coriolanus,  patience:— 
Speak,  good  Sicinius. 

Sic.  Hear  me,  people;— Peace. 

Cit.  JjtVs   hear    our  tribune: — Peace.     Speak, 
speak,  speak. 

Sic.  You  are  at  point  to  lose  your  liberties: 
Marcius  would  have  all  from  you;  Marcius, 
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Afcw.  ,  Fye,  fyc,  fy©i 

This  is  the  way  to  ktmile^  not  toquemdl* 

1  Sen.  To  unbuild  the  city,  md  to  Uy  all  flat 

Sk.  What  is  the  city^  bujt  the  pec^de?     ,  - 

Ci7.  True, 

The  people  are  the  city. 

Bru.  By  the  coos^st  of  all^  i¥e  were  fstsblidbCd 
The  peo^le'd  illustrates. 
'  Cit.  Yausor^QMki^ 

Men.  And  so  are  like  to  do. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat^ 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation; 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges^ 
bi  heaps  and  piles  of  niim 

Sic.  This  deserves  death. 

Bru.  Or  let  us  stand  to  our  authority^ 
Or  let  us  lose  it: — We  do  here  pronounce. 
Upon  the  part  o^the  people,  in  whose  power 
We  were  elected  theirs^  Marcius  is  worthy 
Of  present  death. 

Sic.  Therefore,  lay  hold  of  him ; 

Bear  him  to  the  rock  Tarpeian,  and  from  thence 
Into  destruction  cast  him. 

Bru.  .iSdiles,  seize  him. 

Cit.  Yield,  Marcius,  yield. 

Men.  Hear  me  oAe  word. 

Beseech  you,  tribune's,  bear  me  Jbut  a  word. 

jEdi.  reace,  peace. 

Men.  Be   that  you  seem,  trpjy  your  country*]! 
friend, 
And  teumerately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Bru.  Sir,  those  cdld  ways. 

That  seem  like  prudent -helps,  are  very  poisonous 
Where  the  disease  is  violent:— Lay  hands  upon  him. 
And  bear  him  to  the  rock. 
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Cor.  No;  Y\\  die  here. 

[Drawing  his  Sword. 
There's  some  among  you  have  bdield-me  fighting; 
Come,  try  upcm  yoursrives  what  you  have  se^i  me. 
Men.  Down  with  that  aword; — ^Tribunes,  with^ 

draw  a  while. 
Bnu  Lay  hands  upon  him. 
Men.  Hdp,  Marcius!  help^ 

You  that  be  noble;  help  him,  youn^,  and  oldi 
Ciu  Do^m  witii  him,  down  with  him ! 

[In  this  Mtainy^  lAe  Tribunes,  the  JEMes^ 
and  the  Peopie^  are  all  beat  in. 
Men.  Go,  get  you  to  your  house;  be  gone,  away. 
All  will  be  naught  else. 
2  Sen.  Get  you  gone. 

Cor.  Standfast; 

We  hsn  as  notiy  fttends  as  enemiea. 
Men.  Shall  it  beputto  tiiot? 
iSm.  The  gods  ibrbid! 

I  pr'ythee,  noble  friend,  home  to  thy  house; 
Leave  us  to  cure  dlii  caiue. 

Men.  For  *tis  a  sore  upon  ni, 

You  cannot  t«nt  yoursdf:  B^;ane,  'beseech  you. 
Com.  Come,  sir,  along  with  us. 
Cor.  I  woidd  they  were  barbarians,  (astb^am, 
Tbou^  in  Rome  litter'd,)  not  Boouns,  (as  ihey 

are  not, 
Hiough  calvM  i'  the  poardh  o'the  C!apitd,)«~ 

Men.  Begone; 

Pot  not  your  worthy ragewto  your  tongue; 
One  time  will  owe  another/ 

Cor.  Onfairgioundt^ 

I  could  beat  forty  of  them. 

^  One  Hme  mU  owe  <aujitkerJ\  The  ineanipy  teems  to  be»  One 
time  will  compensate  for  another.  Oar  time  c^  triumph  wUl 
eome  faeresifter:  time  will  be  hi  oar  d€^,  will  oxd^  us  a  goodturo, 
fbr  our  present  dbgrace.    Let  us  trust  to  fataritj-. 
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Metis  I  could  myself* 

Take  up  a  brace  of  the  best  of  them ;  yea,  tte  M6 
tribunes. 

Com.  But  now  *tis  odds  beyond  arithmetick; 
And  manhood  is  call'd  fbolery^  when  it  stands 
Against  a  falling  fabrick. — ^Will  you  hence, 
Before  the  tag  return?*  whose  rage  doth  r&ad 
Like  ititerrutAed  waters,  and  overbear 
What  they  are  used  to  bear. 

Men.  Pray  you,  be  gone  ^ 

Fll  try  whether  my  old  wk  be  in  request 
With  those  that  have  birt  little;  thk(  must  be  patched 
With  cloth  of  any  colour. 

Com.  Nay,  comeaw^y. 

\_Exeunt.CotiiohAHfVSj  Cominius,  and  Others_» 

1  Pat.  This  man  has  marr'd  his  fortune. 
Men.  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  worid: 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 

Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.    His  heart's  his 

mouth: 
What  his  breast  forces,  that  his  tongue  must  vent^ 
And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death.  [A  Noise  within. 

Here's  goodly  work! 

2  Pat*     .  I  would  they  were  a4)ed ! 
Men.  I  would  they  were  inTyberl— What^  the 

vengeance. 
Could  he  not  speak  them  fair. 

Re-enter  BBVtus  and  SiciixiVBf  with  the  Rahble. 

Sic.  Where  is  this  viper, 

That  would  depopulate  the  city,  and 
Be  every  man  himself? 

*  Before  the  tag  return  f]  The  lowest  and  most  despicable  of 
die  populace  are  still  detiomiQated  bj  those  a  little  above  tbem^ 
Tag,  rag,  and  bobtail,  . 
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Men.  You  worthy  tribmiesy 

Sic.  He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands;  he  hath  resistc^l  law^ 
And  therefore  law  shall  SGom  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  the  publick  power^ 
Which  he  so  sets  at  nought. 

1  Cit.  He  shall  well  know^ 

The  noble  tribunes  are  the  people's  mouths^ 
And  we  their  hands* 

Cit.  He  sball^  sure  on*t. 

[Several  speak  together. 

Meru  Sir, — 

Sic.  Peace, 

Men.  Do  not  cry,  havock^  where  you  should  but 
hunt 
With  modest  warrant. 

Sic.  Sir,  how  comes  it,  that  you 

Have  holp  to  make  this  rescue  ? 

Men.  Hear  me  speak :---« 

As  I  do  know  the  consul's  worthiness. 
So  can  I  name  his  faults: 

Sic.  Consul ! — what  consul  ? 

Men.  The  consul  Coriolanus. 

Bru.  He  a  consul ! 

Cit.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Men.  If,  by  the  tribunes'  leave,  and  yours,  good 
people, 
J  may  be  heard,  I'd  crave  a  word  or  two; 
The  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  further  harm. 
Than  so  much  loss  of  time. 

Sic.  Speak  briefly  tfien ; 

For  we  are  peremptory,  to  despatch 
This  viperous  traitor:  to  qect  him  hence. 
Were  but  one  danger;  and,  to  keep  him  here. 
Our  certain  death ;  therefore  it  is  decreed. 
He  dies  to-night. 

Men.  Now  the  good  gods  forbid, 

t 
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That  bur  renowned  Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Towards  her  deserved  children^  is  enrcrfrd 
In  Jove^s  own  book,  Kke  an  unnatural  <!hm 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own  i 

Sic.  He*s  a  disease,  that  must  be  cut  away. 

Men.  O,  he's  a  limb,  that  has  but  a  disease; 
Mortal,  to  cut  it  off;  to  cure  it,  easy. 
What  has  he  done  to  Rome,  tbit*s  worthy  death  ? 
Killing  our  enemies?  The  blood  he  hath  hxty 
(Which,  I  dare  vouch,  is  mcH^  than  diat  he  hsdi. 
By  many  an  ounce,)  hie  dropped  it  for  his  country: 
And,  what  is  left,  to  lose  it  by  his  country. 
Were  to  us  all,  that  do*t,  and  suffer  it, 
A  brand  to  the  end  o*the  world. 

Sic.  This  is  clean  kam.^ 

Bru.  Merely    awry:*   When  he    did    love  hia 
country,.  .  / 

It  honoured  him. 

Men.  The  service  of  the  foot 

Being  once  gangren'd,  is  not  then  respected 
For  what  before  it  was  ? 

Bru.  We'll  hear  no  more:— 

Pursue  him  to  his  house,  and  pluck  him  thesee; 
Lest  his  iilfe(^ion,  being  of  catching  nature^  ' 
Spread  further. 

Men.  One  word  more,  one  word. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find  . 
The  harm  of  unseann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late. 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to  his  heels.     Proceed  by  process^ 
Lest  parties  (as  he  is  belov'd)  break  out. 
And  «ack  great  Rome  with  Romans. 

•  Towards  ker  deserved  children — ^]  Dtseroed,  ioc-degercing. 

'  This  k  cktm  kam.]  L  e.Awry.  So  Cotgtave  iRteipBeta,  Xout 
XHi  d  contrepoU.  All  gees  clefm  hem.  Heoce  a  fiambref  £^  a 
crooked  stidc,  or  the  bend  in  a  horse's  hinder  leg.  The  WeUb 
word  for  jcrooied  ia  kam. 

•  Mesely^wry:]  i,  e.  rfwolatefy. 
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Jim.  If  it  wct^  80|— 

Sic.  What  db  ye  talk? 
Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience? 
Our  -^idiles  smote?  ourselves  resisted? — Come:— • 

Men.  Consider  this ; — He  has  been  bred  i*  the  wars 
Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  schooled 
In  boulted  language;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.     Give  me  leave^  . 
rii  go  to  him,  and  undertake  to  bring  him 
Where  he  shall  answer,  by  a  lawful  form, 
(In  peace)  to  his  utmost  peril. 

1  Sen.  Noble  tribuneSi 

It  is  the  humane  way:  the  other  course 
Will  prove  too  bloody;  and  the  end  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  beginning. 

Sic.  Noble  Menenius, 

Be  you  then  as  the  people's  officer:— 
Masters,  lay  down  your  weapons. 

Bru.  Go  not  home. 

Sic.  Meet  on  the  market-place: — ^We'U  attend 
you  there: 
Where,  if  you  bring  not  Marcius,  we'll  proceed 
In  our  first  way. 

Men.  nl  bring  him  to  you:— * 

Let  me  desire  your  company.  [To  the  Senators.] 

He  must  come. 
Or  what  is  worst  will  follow. 

1  jjen.  Pray  you,  let's  to  him. 

[Exeunt^ 

SCENE  II. 
A  Room  in  Coriolanus's  Hotise. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  awrf  Patricians. 

Cor.  Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears;  present 
me 

VOL.   VII.  P 
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Death  on  the  wheels  or  at  wild  horses'  heels; 
Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarj^an  rock. 
That  the  precipitaticHi  iiiight  down  stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
fie  thus  to  them. 

Enter  Volumnia. 

1  Pat.  You  do  the  nobler. 

Cor.  I  muse,^  rny  mother 
Does  not  approve  me  further,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats ;  to  show  bare  heads 
In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder. 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance*  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace,  or  war.     I  talk  of  you; 

[To  VOLUMNIA. 

Why  did  you  wish  me  milder?  Would  you  have  me 
False  to  my  nature  ?  Rather  say,  I  play 
The  man  I  am. 

Fol.  O,  sir,  sir,  sir, 

I  would  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on. 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 

Cor.  Let  go. 

Fbl.  You  might  have  been  enough  the  iftan  you 
are. 
With  striving  less  to  be  so :  Lesser  had  beeij 
Thethwartings  of  your  dispositions,  if 
You  had  not  ^how'd  them  how  you  were  disposM 
Ere  they  lack'd  power  to  cross  you. 

Cor.  Let  them  hang. 

Pol.  Ay,  and  burn  too. 

^  Imusei]  That  is,  /  tvonder,  I  am  at  a  loss. 
>  ■  .     mi/  ordinance'^']  My  rank. 
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Enter  MEHEmvn,  amf  Senators. 

Men.  Come,   come,  you  have  been  too  rough, 
something  too  rough; 
You  must  return,  and  mend  it. 

1  Sen.  There's  no  remedy; 

Unliess,  by  not  so  doing,  our  good  city 
Cleave  in  the  midst,  and  perish. 

P^ol.  Pray  becounsel'd: 

I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours. 
But  yet  a  brain,  that  leads  my  use  of  anger. 
To  better  vantage. 

Men.  Well  said,  noble  woman: 

Before  he  should  thus  stoop  to  the  herd,  but  that 
The  violent  fit  o'the  time  craves  it  as  physick  ' 
For  the  whole  state,  I  would  put  mine  armour  on. 
Which  I  can  scarcely  bear. 

Cor.  What  must  I  do  ? 

Men.  Return  to  the  tribunes. 

Cor.  WeU, 

What  then  ?  what  then  ? 

Men.  Repent  what  you  have  spoke. 

Cor.  For  them? — 1  cannot  do  it  to  the  gods; 
Must  I  then  do't  to  them  ? 

Fbl.  You  are  too  absolute; 

Though  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble, 
But  when  extremities  speak.^    I  have  heard  you  say. 
Honour  and  policy,  like  unsever'd  friends, 
I'  the  war  do  grow  together:  Grant  that,  and  tell  me. 
In  peace,  what  each  of  them  by  th'  other  lose. 
That  they  combine  not  there. 
'  Cor.        ^  Tush,  tush! 

•  Xou  are  too  absolute; 
Though  therein  you  can  never  he  too  noble. 
But  when  extremtks  speakJ]  Except  in  cases  of  urgent  neces- 
sity, when  your  resolute  and  noble  spirit^  however  commendable 
at  other  Umes^  ought  tp  yield  to  the  occasion. 
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Men.  A  good  demand. 

Vol.  If  it  ht  honour,  in  your  wars,  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not,  (which,  for  your  best  ends, 
You  adopt  your  policy,)  how  is  it  less,  or  worse. 
That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war;  since  that  to  both 
It  stands  in  like  request? 

Cor.  Why  force  you^  this  ? 

Vol  Because  that  now  it  lies  you  on  to  speak 
To  the  people;  not  hy  your  own  instruction. 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  you  to. 
But  with  such  words  that  are  but  roted  in 
Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  syllables 
Of  no  allowance,  to  your  bosom's  truth.* 
Now,  this  no  more  dishonours  you  at  all. 
Than  to  take  in  a  town*  with  gentle  words. 
Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune,  and 
The  hazard  of  mtich  blood.— 
I  would  dissemble  with  my  ilature,  where 
My  fortunes,  and  my  friends,  at  stake,  required, 
I  should  do  so  in  honour:  I  am  in  this, 
.  Your  wife,  your  son,  these  senators,  the  nobles; 
And  you  will  rather  show  our  general  lowts^ 
How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon  them. 
For  tne  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  safeguard 
Gf  what  that  want^  might  ruin. 

Men.  Noble  lady ! — 

Come,  go  with  us;  speak  fair:  you  may  salve  so. 
Not  what  is  dangerous  present,  but  the  loss 

^  Why  force  you — ]  Why  urge  you. 

*  —  bastards,  and  syllables 

Of  no  allowance,  to  your  bosom* s  truth.']  I  read:  *'  of  no  al- 
Hance$**  therefere  bastards.  Yet  aUdwance  may  well  enough 
standi  as  meaning  legal  right,  establis/ied  rank,  or  settled  authority. 

Johnson. 

*  Than  to  take  in  a  fo«wt— ]  To  subdue  or  destroy. 
6 our  general  lawts — ]  Our  common  clowns. 

^  — —  that  want  — ]  The  want  of  their  loves. 
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Of  what  IS  past, 

VoL  1  pr*ythee  now,  my  son. 

Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand; 
And  thus  far  having  stretch'd  it,  (here  be  with  them,) 
Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones,  (for  in  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
More  learned  than  the  ?ars,)  waving  thy  head. 
Which  often,  thus,  correcting  thy  stout  heart. 
That  humble,  as  the  ripest  mulberry. 
Now  will  not  hold  the  handling :  Or,  say  to  them^ 
Thou  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils. 
Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which,  thou  dost  confess^ 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asking  their  good  loves;  but  thou  wilt  frame 
Thyself,  forsooth,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far 
As  thou  hast  power,  and  person.  ' 

Men.  This  but  done. 

Even  as  she  speaks,  why,  all  their  hearts  were  yours: 
For  they  have  pardons,  being  ask'd,  as  free 
As  words  to  little  purpose. 

VoL  Pr'ythee  now. 

Go,  and  be  rul'd:  although,  I  know,   thou  had'st 

rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf. 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower.    Here  is  Cominius. 

Enter  Cominius, 

Com.  I  have  been  i*  the  market-place:  and,  sir, 
'tis  fit 
You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmness,  or  by  absence;  all's  in  anger. 

Men.  Only  fair  speech. 

Com.  I  think,  'twill  serve,  if  he 

Can  thereto  frame  his  spirit. 

Vol.  -  He  must,  and  will;— 

Pr'ythee,  now,  say,  you  will,  and  go  about  it. 
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Cor.  Must  I  go  show  them  my  unbarb'd  sconce?* 
Must  I 
With  my  base  tongue,  give  to  jny  noble  heart 
A  lie,  that  it  must  bear?  Well,  I  will  do't: 
Yet  were  there  but  this  single  plot^  to  lose. 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  should  grind  it. 
And  throw  it  against  the  wind.— To  the  market* 

place : — 
You  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  part,  which  never 
I  shall  discharge  to  the  life. 

Com.  Come,  come,  we'll  prompt  you. 

FeL  Lpr'ythee  now,  sweet  son;  as  thou  hast  said. 
My  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier,  so, 
To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part 
Thou  hast  not  done  before. 

Cor.  Well,  Imustdo't:     . 

Away,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 
Some  harlot's  spirit !  My  throat  of  war  be  tum'd^ 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,*  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 
That  babies  lulls  asleep!   The  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  in  my  cheeks;^  and  school-boys'  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight !  A  beggar's  tongue 
Make  motion  through  my  lips;  and  my  arm'd  knees. 
Who  bow'd  but  in  my  stirrop,  bend  like  his 
That  hath  received  an  alms! — I  will  not  do't: 
Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth. 
And,  by  my  body's  action,  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inhMwent  baseness. 

f^ol.  At  thy  choice  then: 

To  beg  of  thee,  it  is  my  more  dishonour, 

•  '^ my  unbarb*d  sconce  f}    Unbarbed  sconce  is  unt rimmed  or 

mshctven  head, 

^  ■         single  plot  — ]    i,  e.  piece,  portion  5  applied  to  a  piece  of , 
earth,  and  here  elegantly  transferred  to  the  bcxiy,  carcase. 

*  JVhick  quired  with  my  irum,"]   Which  played  in  concert  with 
niy  drum. 

'Tent  in  my  cheeks  f]    To  tent  is  to  take  up  residence. 
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Than  thou  of  them.    Come  all  to  ruin;  let 
Thy  mother  rather  fed  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness;'  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  big  hefitt  as  thou,    X)o  as  thou  list. 
Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from  me; 
But  owe*  thy  pride  thyself. 

Cor.  Pray,  be  content; 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place; 
Chide  me  no  more.    I'll  mountebank  their  loves. 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  belov'd 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.     Look,  I  am  going: 
Commend  me  to  my  wife.    I'll  return  consul; 
Or  never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do 
I'  the  way  of  flattery,  further. 

F6L  Do  your  will.  [^Exit.  ' 

Com.  Away,  the  tribunes  do  attend  you:   ami 
yourself 
To  answer  mildly;  for  they  are  preparM 
With  accusations,  as  I  hear,  more  Strong 
Than  are  upon  you  yet. 

Cor.  The  word  is>  mildly: — ^Prayyou,  let  us  go: 
Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention,  I 
Will  answer  in  mine  honour. 

Men.  Ay,  but  mildly. 

Cor.  Well,  mildly  be  it  then;  mildly.    \^Exeunt. 


ki 


Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 

Thy  dangerous  stoutness;']  This  U  obscure.  Perhaps,  shi 
means: — Go,  do  thy  worst j  let  me  rather  feel  the  utmost  extre- 
mity that  ^y  pride  <san  bring  upon  us,  than  live  thtis  in  fear  of  thy 
dangerous  obstinacy.    Johnson. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  same.     The  Forum. 

Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus, 

Bru.  In  this  point  pharge  him  home,  that  bo 
affects 
Tyrannical  power:  If  he  evade  us  there. 
Enforce  hirp  with  his  envy*  to  the  people; 
And  that  the  spoil,  got  on  the  Antiat^s, 
Was  ne'er  distributed, — 

Enter  an  JE^dih^ 

What,  will  he  come? 

jEd.  He'd  coming. 

Bru.  How  accompanied? 

jEd.  With  old  Menenius,  and  those  senators 
That  always  favour'd  him. 

Sic.  Have  you  a  catalogue 

Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procur'd. 
Set  down  by  the  poll  ? 

JSd.  I  have;  'tis  ready,  here. 

Sic.  Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes? 

JEd.  I  have. 

Sic.  Assemble  presently  the  people  hither: 
And  when  they  hear  me  say.  It  shall  be  so 
T  the  right  and  strength  6* the  commons,  be  it  either 
For  de^tb,  for  fine,  or  banJshment,  then  let  then^, 
If  I  say,  fine^  cry  Jtne;  if  death,  cry  death; 
Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative 
And  power  i'the  truth  o'the  cause. 

JSd.  I  shall  inform  them, 

Bru.  And  when  such  time  they  have  begun  to  cry, 

^ ,-— .  etiTif  — ]  j.  ^.  rpalice,  hatred, 
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Let  them  not  cease,  but  with  a  din  confus'd 
Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence. 

^d.  Very  well. 

Sic.  Make  them  be  strong,  and  ready  for  this  hint. 
When  we  ^all  hi^  to  give*t  them. 

Bra.  Go  about  it.— • 

lExitJM^t. 
Put  him  to  choler  straight:  He  hath  been  us*d 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth 
Of  contradiction:^  Being  once  chafd,  he  cannot 
Be  rein'd  again  to  temperance;   then  he  speaks 
What's  in  his  heart;  and  that  is  there,  which  looks 
With  us  to  bre^k  his  neck,^ 

Enter  Cqbiolanus,  M£N£nius,Comikius,  Senators^ 
and  Patricians. 

Sic.  Well,  here  he  comes. 

Men.  Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Cor.  Ay,  as  an  ostler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume.® — ^The  honoured 

gods 
Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men!  plant  love  among  us! 
Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace; 
And  not  our  streets  with  war! 

1  Sen.  Amen,  amen! 

Men.  A  noble  wish. 


>  and  to  have  his  worth 


Of  contradiction ;]  He  h^s  been  used  to  have  his  XDorth,  or  (as 
ipre  should  now  say)  his  pennt/worth  of  contradiction  j  his  fiill  quotaf 
or  proportion. 

7 , which  looks 

With  us  to  break  his  neck,']  The  tribune  seems  to  mean-^-The 
sentiments  of  Coriolanus*s  heart  are  our  coadjutors,  and  look  to 
hare  their  share  in  promoting  his  destruction. 

'  fVHl  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume.']   i.  e.  would  bear  being 
called  a  knave  as  often  as  would  fill  out  a  volume. 
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Re-enter  Mdile,  mtk  Gtizaisu 

Sic.  Draw  near,  ye  people. 

jEd.  List  to  your  tribunes;  audience:  Peace^  I 
say. 

Cor.  First,  hear  me  speak. 

Both  Tru  Well,  say. — Peace,  ho. 

Cor.  Shall  I  be  charged  no  further  than  this  pre- 
sent? 
Must  all  determine  here? 

Sic.  I  do  demand. 

If  you  submit  you  to  the  people's  voices. 
Allow  their  officers,  and  are  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure  for  such  faults 
As  shall  be  prov'd  upon  you? 

Cor.  I  am  content. 

Men.  Lo,  citizens,  he  says,  he  is  content: 
The  warlike  service  he  has  done,  consider; 
Think  on  the  wounds  his  body  bears,  which  show 
Like  graves  i'  the  holy  churchyard. 

Cor.  Scratches  with  briar*, 

Scars  to  move  laughter  only. 

Men.  Consider  further. 

That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen. 
You  find  him  like  a  soldier:  Do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounds. 
But,  as  I  say,  such  as  become  a  soldier. 
Rather  than  envy  you.* 

Com.  Well,  well,  no  more. 

Cor.  What  is  the  matter. 
That  being  pass'd  for  consul  with  full  voice, 
I  am  so  dishonour'd,  that  the  very  hour 
You  take  it  off  again  ? 

Sic.  Answer  to  us. 

Cor.  Say  then:  *tis  true,  I  ought  so. 

^  Rather  than  envy  yon.]    Rather  than  impcHrt  ill  will  to  jott. 
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Sic.  We  charge  you,  that  you  have  contrived  to 
take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  office/  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical ; 
For  which,  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 

Cor.  How!  Traitor? 

Men.  »     Nay;  temperately:  Your  promised 

Cor.  The  fires  i'  the  lowest  hell  fold  in  the  people  I 
Call  me  their  traitor! — ^Thou  injurious  tribune! 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths. 
In  thy  hands  clutch'd*  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say. 
Thou  liest,  unto  thee,  with  a  voice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods. 

Sic.  Mark  you  this,  people  ? 

CiL  To  the  rock  with  him;  to  the  rock  with  him! 

Sic.  Peace. 
We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge : 
What  you  have  seen  him  do^  and  heard  him  speaks 
Beating  your  officers,  cursing  yourselves. 
Opposing  laws  with  strokes,  and  here  defying 
Those  whose  great  power  must  try  him ;  even  this, 
*6o  criminal,  and  in  such  capital  kind. 
Deserves  the  extremest  death. 

Bru.  But  since  he  hath 

Serv'd  well  for  Rome,— — 

Cor.  What  do  you  prate  of  service? 

Bru.  I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it 

Cor.  You? 

Men.  Is  this 

The  promise  that  you  made  your  mother  ? 

Com.  Know, 

I  pray  you, 


> seasoned  office,']   All  office  established  and  settled  by  time, 

^  inade  familiar  to  the  people  by  long  use. 
«— — clutched — 1    i.  e.  graspU 
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.  Cor.  1*11  know  no  further* 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  deaths 
VagabcMid  exile,  flaying;  Pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  1  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word; 
Nor  check  my  courage  for  what  they  can  give. 
To  have't  with  saying.  Good  morrow. 
.    Sic.  For  that  he  has 

(As  much  as  in  him  lies)  from  time  to  time 
Envied  against  the  people,*  seeking  means 
To  pluck  away  their  power;  as  now  at  last 
Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  in  the  presence 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it;  In  the  name  o'the  people. 
And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we, 
"^  Even,  from  this  instant  banish  him  our  city ; 
In  peril  of  precipitation 
From  off  the  rock  Tarpeian,  never  more 
Xo  enter  our  Rome  gates:  Y  the  people's  name^ 
I  say,  it  shall  be  so. 

Cit.  It  shall  be  so, 

It^hall  be  so;  let  him  away:  he's  banish'd. 
And  so  it  shall  be. 

Com.  Hear  me,   my  masters,  and  my  common 
friends; 

Sic.  He's  sentenc'd;  no  more  hearing. 

Com.  Let  me  ^peak ; 

I  have  been  consul,  and  can  show  from  Rome, 
Her  enemies'  marks  upon  me.    I  do  love 
My  country's  good,  with  a  respect  more  tender. 
More  holy,  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life. 
My  dear  wife's  estimate,*  her  womb's  increase. 
And  treasure  of  my  loins;   then  if  I  would 

^  Envied  against  the  people,"]  i.  e.  behaved  with  signs  of  hatred 
^  the  people. 

*  My  dear  wife' 9  estimate,']  I4ove  my  country  beyond  the  rate 
at  which  I  value  my  dear  wife. 
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Speak  that 

Sic.  We  know  your  drift :  Speak  what  ? 

Bru.  There's  no  more  to  be  said^  but  he  is  ba- 
nishM, 
As  enemy  to  the  people,  and  his  country: 
It  shall  be  so. 

Cit.  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be  so. 

Cor.  You  common  cry  of/Curs!*  whose  breath  I 
hate 
As  reek  o'the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you; 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty ! 
Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts ! 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plume^ 
Fan  you  into  despair!  Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders ;  till,  at  length. 
Your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feds,*) 
Making  not  reservation  of  yourselves, 
(Still  your  own  foes,)  deliver  you,  a§  most 
Abated  captives,^  to  some  nation 
That  won  ypu  without  blows !  Despising, 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back:  ^ 


^  YoM  common  cry  of  cursQ    Cry  here  signifies  a  troop  otpac%, 

^  ^-^^  Jffave  ike  power  Mill 

^To  baMi  your  defenders  ;  till,  at  length, 
Toiir  ignorance,  .C^hich  finds  not,  till  it  feels,)  &c.]    Still  re- 
tain the^powet  G^  traiiishing  ycnit  defenders,  till  your  undi.^cerriing 
folly,  which  esoi  forciee  uo  con^quences,  leave  none  in  the  city 
but  yiMUBelves,.  who  ai«  alway3  labouiing  your  own  destruction.    ' 

It  is  renjarkable,  that,  among  the  political  maxiras  of  the  spcr 
culative  Harrifigton,  there  id  one  which  he  might  have  borrowed 
from  this  speech:  The  people,  says  he,  cannot  see,  but  they  can 
feeL  It  is  n6|t  vmch  to  ihe  hpnour  of  the  people/  that  they  have 
the  same  character  of  stupidity  from  their  enemy  and  their  friend. 
Such  ^»s  the  power  pf  our  author's  mind,  that  he  looked  tlirough 
life  in  all  its  relations  private  and  civil.    Johnson.  " 

^  Abated  captives,!  Abated  is  dejected,  subdued,  depressed  iii 
si^rit."  ^-•"•.••^■'    -•^'     -   ^ 
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There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

[^Exeunt  CoriouilKUS^  Cominius,  Mene*- 
Nius,  Senators^  and  Patricians. 
jEd.  The  people's  enemy  is  gone,  is  gone ! 
Cit.  Our  enemy's  banish'd!  he  is  gonel  Hool 
hoo! 
[The  People  shout,  and  throw  up  their  Caps. 
Sic.   Go,    see   him    out   at  gates,  and    follow 
him,  ' 

As  he  hath  followed  you,  with  all  despite; 
Give  him  deserv'd  vexation.     Let  a  guard  . 
Attend  us  through  the  city* 

Cit.  Come,  come,  let  us  see  him  out  at  gates; 
come:-r— 
The  gods  preserve  our  noble  tribunes ! — Come.^ 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.    The  same.     Before  a  Gate  of  the  City. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Volumnia,  Virgilia,  Me- 
NENius,  CoMiNius,  and  several  young  Patri- 
cians. 

Cor.  Come,  leave  your  tears;  a  brief  farewell:— ' 

the  beast 
With  many  heads  butts  me  away. — ^Nay,  mother. 
Where  is  your  ancient  courage  ?  you  were  us'd 
To  say,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear; 
That,  when  the  sea  wa3  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Show'd  mastership  in  floating:  fortune's  blows. 
When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  wounded,^ 

craves 
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A  noble  cunning:®  you  were  ud'd  to  load  me 
With  precepts,  that  would  tnake  invincible 
The  heart  diat  conn*d  them. 

Fir.  O  heavens!  O  heavens  I 

Cor.  Nay,  I  pr'jrthee,  woman,-— 

Vol.  Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in 
Rome, 
And  occi:q)ations  perish ! 

Cor.  What,  what,  what! 

I  shall  be  lov*d,  when  I  am  lackM.    Nay,  mother. 
Resume  that  spirit,  when  you  were  wont  to  say. 
If  ytou  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you'd  have  done,  and  sav'd 
Your  husband  so  much  sweat. — Cominius, 
Droop  not;  adieu: — Farewell,  my  wife!  my  mother  T 
rU  do  well  yet. — ^Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man^s. 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes. — My  sometime  general 
I  have  seen  thee  stem,  and  thou  hast  oft  beheld 
Heart-hard*ning  spectacles;  tell  these  sad  women, 
•Tis  fond^  to  wail  inevitable  strokes. 
As  'tis  to  laugii  at  them.— My  mother,  you  wot  well. 
My  hazard  still  have  been  your  solace:  and 


*  ■        Jvrtune*s  blows. 

When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  wounded,  craves 
A  noble  cunning ;]  This  b  the  anci^it  and  authendck  reading. 
The  modem  editors  have,  for  getvtle  wounded,  silently  substitute 
gently  warded,  and  Dr.  Warburton  has  explained  gently  by  nobly. 
It  is  good  to  be  sure  of  our  author's  words  before  we  go  to  explain 
their  meaiung. 

The  sense  is^  when  Fortune  strikes  her  hardest  blows>  to  be 
wounded,  and  yet  continue  calm,  requires  a  generous  policy.  He 
calls  this  calmness  cunning,  because  it  is  the  efiect  of  reflection  and 
philoso{>hy.  Perhaps  the  first  emotions  of  nature  are  nearly  uni- 
form^ and  one  man  diflers  from  another  in  the  powers  of  endu* 
jance^  as  he  is  better  regulated  by  precept  and  mstruction. 
*^  Tliey  bore  as  heroes,  but  they  felt  as  men." 

JOHKSON. 

*  "Tisfond  — ]    i.  e.  'tis  foolish. 
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Believe't  not  lightly,  (though  I  go  alone. 

Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen 

Makes  fear'd,  and  telk*d  of  more  than  seen,)  yoof 

son 
Will,  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautelous*  baits  and  practice. 

FoL  My  first  son,* 

Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee  a  while:  Determine  on  some  course. 
More  than  a  wild  exposture*  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'  the  way  before  thee. 

Cor.  O  the  gods ! 

Com.  I'll  follow  thee  a  month,  devise  with  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thou  may*st  hear  of  us^ 
And  we  of  thee:  so,  if  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world,  to  seek  a  single  man; 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
r  the  absence  of  the  needer. 

Cor.  Fare  ye  well : — 

Thou  hast  years  upon  thee;  and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  wars'  surfeits,  to  go  rfove  with  one 
That's  yet  unbruis'd:  bring  me  but  out  at  gate.— - 
Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  friends  of  noble  touch,*  when  I  am  forth. 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile.    I  pray  you,  come^ 
While  I  remain  above  the  ground,  you  shall 
Hear  from  me  still ;  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 

Men.  That's  worthily 

«  _.  cautdow'^2  Cautdom,  b  the  present  instance,  signi- 
fies— insidious. 

*  My  first  son,']  First,  i.  e.  noblest,  and  most  eminent  of  men. 

*  More  than  a  wild  exposfcbre  — }  I  know  not  whether  the  word 
€xposturt  be  found  in  any  other  author.  If  not,  I  should  mdine  to 
read  exposure,    Maloks. 

*  Ml/ friends  of  noble  tou^,']  i.  e.  of  true  metal  unallayed*  Me«» 
taphor  from  tiying  gold  on  tbs  touchstone. 
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As  any  ear  can  htar.— *Come,  let's  not  weep.— 
If  I  could  shake  off  but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good  gods, 
I'd  with  thee  every  foot. 

Cor.  Give  me  thy  hand : 

Come.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

.  The  same.    ^  Street  near  the  Gate. 

Enter  SiciNivSi  Brutus,  and  an  Mdi\e. 

Sic  Bid  tkem  all  home;  he's  gone,  and  we'U  no 
further.-r^ 
The  nobility  are  vex'd,  who,  we  see,  have  sided 
Inhiabdialf. 

Bru.  Now  we  have  shown  our  power. 

Let  us  i^em  humbler  after  it  is  done. 
Than  wheikit  was  adoing. 

Sic.       '     .  Bidtbem  home: 

Say,  their  gvett  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  in;feheir  andent  strength. 

Bru,  :  .  DiHttiss  them  home. 

[ExU  JEMe. 


-■>- 


Enter  VatuMKiA,  Vibojz«ia,  ^nd  Msvbnxus. 

Here  comes  his  mother. 

Sic.  tet*s  not  meet  her. 

Bm.  Why? 

Sic.  They  say^  she's  mad^.. 

Bru.      *  *.      They  have  ta'en  note  of  us: 

Keep  on  your  wig^.  ^  ?        .(.   r> 

FoL  O,  j^u'ite  wen  met:/in^^ 
6'the gods'     '^-   ^-    -^    • 

R^Jpi^yOWlQVel,     :-:;   ,^    . 

Men.  Peace,  peace;  be  not  sO  loud^ 

VOL.  vii.  Q 
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Fbl.  If  that  I  could  for  weepings    joa  should^ 
hear,— 
Nay>  and  you  shall  hear  some. — Will  you  be  gone? 

[To  Brutus. 

Fir.  You  shall  stay  too:  [To  Sicin/J  I  would^  I 
had  the  power 
To  say  so  to  my  husband* 

Sic.  Are  you  mankind  ? 

Fol.  Ay,  fool;  Is  that  a  shame? — ^Note  but  this 
fool. — 
Was  not  a  man  my  father?  Hadst  thou  foxship* 
To  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome, 
Than  thou  hast  spoken  words  ? 

Sic.  O  blessed  heavens  f 

Fbl.   More  noble  blows,    than  ever  thou  wise 
words; 
And  for  Rome's  good. — FU  tell  the^  what;— Yet 

go:— 
Nay,  but  thou  shalt  stay  too:— I  would  my  son 
Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him. 
His  good  sword  in  bis  hand. 

Sic.  What  then? 

Hr.  What  then? 

He'd  make  an  end  of  thy  posterity. 

FoL  Bastards,  and  all. — 
Grood  man,  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for  Rome! 

Men.  Come,  come,  peace. 

Sic.  I  would  he  had  continu'd  to  his  country. 
As  he  began ;  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made. 

Bru.  I  would  he  had. 

FoL  I  would  he  bad?  'Twas  you  incens'd  the 
rabble: 
Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth. 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries  which  heaven 

'  Hadst  thou  foxship  — ]    Hadst  thouj  ^1  as  tboa  art,  mesof 
curniiog  enough  to  b^iiah  Coriolantts  ?  * 
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Will  not  have  earth  to  know. 

Bru.  Pray>  let  us  go. 

VoL  Now,  pray,  sir,  get  you  gone: 
You  have  done  a  brave  deed.    Ere  you  go,  hear  this ; 
As  far  as  doth  the  Capitol  exceed 
The  meanest  house  in  Rome:  so  far>  my  son^ 
(This  lady's  husband  here,  this,  do  you  see,) 
Whom  you  have  banish'd,  does  exceed  you  all. 

Bru.  Well,  well,  we'll  leave  you. 

Sic.  .  Why  stay  we  to  be  baited 

With  one  that  wants  her  wits  ? 

Pal.  Take  my  prayers  with  you.— 

I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  to  do, 

[Exeunt  Tribunes. 
But  to.  confirm  my  curses !  Could  I  meet  them 
But  once  a  day,  it  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to't 

Men.  You  have  told  them  home. 

And,  by  my  troth,  you  have  cause.    You'll  sup  with 
me? 

Pol.  Anger's  my  meat;  1  sup  upon  myself. 
And  so  shall  starve  ymth  feeding. — Come,  let's  go: 
Leave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  I  do. 
In  anger,  Juno-like.    Come,  come,  come. 

Men.  Fye,  fye,  fye!  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 
A  Highway  between  Rome  and  Antium. 

Enter  a  Roman  and  a  Voice,  meeting. 

Rom.  I  know  you  well,  sir,  and  you  know  me: 
youf  name,  I  think,  is  Adrian. 

Vol.  It  is  so,  sir:  truly,  I  have  forgot  you. 

Rom.  I  am  a  Roman;  and  my  services  are,  as  you 
f^re,  against  them:  Know  you  me  yet? 

02 
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Vol.  Nicanor?  "No.  ^" 

Rom.  The  same,  sin 

Vol.  You  had  more  beard,  when  I  last  saw  yau; 
but  your  favour  is  well  appeared  by  your  tongue/ 
What's  the  news  in  Rome?  I  have  a  note  from  the 
Volscian  state,  to  find  you  out  there:  You  have  well 
saved  me  a  day*s  journey, 

Rom.  There  hath  been  in  Rame  strange  msur-^ 
rection:  the  people  against  the  senators,  patricians, 
tnd  nobles. 

Vol.  Hath  been!  Is  i(  ended  tfeen?  O^  state 
thinks  not  so;  they  are  in  a  most  warlike  prepara- 
tion, and  hope  to  come  upon  them  in  tlie  heat  of 
their  division. 

Rom.  Tbe  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small 
thing  would  make  it  flame  again.  For  the  nobles 
receive  so  to  heart  the  banishmept  of  that  worthy 
Coiiolanus,  that  they  are  in  a  ripe  aptness,  to  take 
all  power  from  the  pec^le,  and  to  pluck  from  them 
their  tribunes  for  ever.  This  lies  glowing,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  19  almost  mature  for  the  violet  breakm^ 
out.  • 

Vol.  Coriolanus  banished? 

Rom.  Banished,  sir. 

VoL  you  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelligence, 
Nicanor. 

Rom.  The  day  serves  well  for  them  now.  I  have 
heard  it  said.  The  fittest  time  to  corrupt  a  man^s 
wife,  is  when  she's  fallen  out  with  her  husband.  Your 
noble  TuUus  Aufidius  will  appear  well  in  these  wars, 
his  great  opposer,  Coriolanus,  being  now  in  no  re- 
quest of  his  country. 

VoL  He. cannot  choose.  I  am  mos^  forti^mte, 
thus  accidentally  to  encounter  you:  You  have  ended 

«  -— — .  lut  ^aur  favour  k  tc^/^af^eared  by  tfowr  ti)ngne,']  i.  e.  Your 
favour  is  fully  tmnifestedj  or  reidered  apfaref$t^  b/  your  tongu^ 
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sny  business,    and  I  will   merrily  accompany  you 
home. 

Jiam.  I  shall,  between  this  and  supper,  tell  you 
most  strange  things  from  Rome;  all  tending  to  the 
good  of  their  adversaries.  Have  you  an  army  ready, 
say  you  ? 

.  Fbl.  A  most  royal  one:  the  centurions,  and  their 
4;hai^es,  distinctly  billeted,  already  in  the  enter- 
tainment,^ and  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's  \\^aming. 

Rom.  I  am  joyful  to  bear  of  their  readiness,  and 
<am  the  man^  I  think,  that  shall  set  them  in  present 
action.  So,  sir,  heartily  well  met,  and  most  glad 
of  your  company. 

Pol.  You  take  my  part  from  me,  sir;  I  have  the 
most  cause  to  be  glad  of  yours. 

Mom.  Will,  let  us  go  together.  lEoceuni. 


SCENE  IV. 
An tium  *     Before  Aufidius's  House, 

£nler  Coriolanus,  in  mean  Jlpparel^  disguised  and 
muffied. 

Cor.  A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium:  City, 
'Tis  I  that  made  thy  widows;  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Have  1  heard  groan,  and  drop:  then  know  me  not; 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones, 

Eniet  u  Citizen. 

In  puny  battle  slay  me:-*-Save  you,  sir. 
Cit.  And  you. 

'  —  already  in  the  entertainment,']  That  is,  though  not  actu- 
ally encamped,  yet  ^eady  in  pay.  To  entertain  an  army  is  to  tak^ 
-them  into  pay. 
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Cor.  Direct  nie,  if  it  be  your  will. 

Where  great  Aufidius  lies:  Is  he  in  Antium? 

Cit.  He  is,  and  feasts  the  nobles  of  the  state. 
At  his  house  this  night. 

Cor.  Which  is  his  house,  'beseech  you? 

Cit.  This,  here,  before  you. 

Cor.  Thank  you,  sir;  far&welL 

\^Exit  Citizen. 
O,  world,  thy  slippery  turns !  Friends  now  fast  sworn. 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart. 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and  exercise 
Are  still  together,  who  twin,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour. 
On  a  dissention  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity:  So,  fellest  foes. 
Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  havebroketheir  sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance. 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends. 
And  inteijoin  their  issues.     So  with  me: — 
My  birth-place  hate  I,  and  my  love's  upon 
This  enemy  town. — ^I'U  enter:  if  he  slay  me. 
He  does  fair  justice;  if  he  give  me  way, 
I'll  do  his  country  service,  [-£«V, 


SCENE  V, 
The  same.    A  Hall  in  Aufidius's  House^ 

Musich  within.    Enter  a  Servant. 

1  Serv.  Wine,  wipe,  wine !  What  service  is  here! 
J  think  our  fellows  are  asleep.  \ExiU 

Enter  another  Servant. 

^  Serv.  Where's  Cotus!  my  master  calls  for  him. 
Cotus!  {Exit. 
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Enter  Coriolanus. 

•  Car.  A  goodly  house:  Tlie  feast  smells  well :  but  I 
App(sar  not  like  a  guest. . 

Re-enter  thejlrst  Servant. 

1  Sew.  What  would  you  have,  friend  ?  Whence . 
are  you?  Here's  no  place  for  you:  Pray,  go  to  the 
door. 

Cor.  I  have  deserv'd  no  better  entertainment^ 
Jn  being  Coriolanua.® 

Re-enter  second  Servant. 

2  Serv.  Whence  are  you,  sir  ?  Has  the  porter 
his  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  entrance  to  such 
companions  ?^  Pray,  get  you  out. 

Cor.  Away! 

2  Serv.  Away?  Get  you  away. 

Cor.  Now  thou  art  troublesome. 

2  Serv.  Are  you  so  brave?  I'll  have  you  talked 
with  anon. 

Enter  a  third  Servant.     Thejlrst  meets  him. 

3  5ert;.  What  fellow's  this? 

1  Serv.  A  strange  one  as  ever  I  looked  on:  I 
cannot  get  him  out  o'the  house :  Pr'y thee,  call  my 
master  to  him. 

3  Serv.  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow  ?  Pray 
you,  avoid  the  house. 

Cor.  Let  me  but  stand;  I  will  not  hurt  your 
hearth. 

;    •  In  being  Cpriolaous.]  i.  e.  in  having  derived  that  surname 
^m  the  sack  of  Corioli. 

^  ■  ■  that  he  gives  entrance  to  such  compamons?]  Companion 
was  formerly  used  in  the  same  sense  ^s  we  now  use  the  word 
fellow. 
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sServ.  What  are  you? 

Cor*  Agentlenjan. 

3  Serv.  A  marvellous  poor  one* 

Cor.  True,  so  i  atn.^ 

3  Serv.  Pray  you,  poor  gentleman,  tdke  up  somte 
other  station ;  here's  no  place  for  you;  pray  you, 
avoid:  come. 

Cor.  Follow  your  ftmc^ion,  go! 
And  batten  on  cold  bks.  [^Pmhes  him  ttuuay. 

3  Serv.  What,  will  you  not?  Pr*ythee,  tell  my 
master  what  a  strange  guest  he  Yms  here. 

2  Serv.  And  I  shall.  ,  [Eani. 

3  Serv.  Where  dwellest  thou? 
Cor.  Under  the  canoiry\ 

3  Serv*  Under  the  canppy  ? 

Cor.  Ay. 

S  5en;.  Where's  that? 

Cor.  V  the  city  of  kites  and  crows. 

3  Serv.  T  the  city  of  kites  and  crows  ?-^What  an 
ass  it  is! — Then  thou  dwellest  with  daws  too? 

Cor.  No,  I  serve  not  thy  master. 

3  Serv.  How,  sir!  Do  you  meddle  with  my  mas- 
ter? 

Cor.  Ay;  'tis  an  honester  service  than  to  meddle 
with  thy  mistress: 

Thou  prat*st,  and  prat'st;  serve  with  thy  treticher, 
hen^e !  [  Beats  him  away. 

Enter  Aupidius  and  the  second  Servant. 

J^tt/I  Where  is  this  fellow? 

2  Serv.  Here,  sir;  Fd  have  beaten  him  like  a 
dog,  but  for  disturbing  the  lords  within. 

Auf.  Whence comest thou?  what wouldest thou ? 
Thy  name? 
Why  speak'st  not  ?  Speak,  man :  What's  thy  name  ? 

Cor.  If,  Tulhis,     [UnTrmffling. 

Not  yet  thou  know'st  ine,  and  seeing  me,  dost  not 
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Think  me  fw  tlie  man  I  am,  necessity 
.Commands  me  name  myself. 

Auf,  What  is  thy  name? 

[Servants  retire. 

Cor.  A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volsciians'  ears. 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine. 

Auf.  Say,  what's  thy  name? 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in't;  though  thy  tackle's  torn. 
Thou  show'st  a  noWe  vessel:  What's  thy  name? 

Cor.  Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown:  Know'st  thou 
me  yet? 

A%^.  I  know  thee  not:— Thy  name? 

Cor.  My  name  it  Caius  Marcius,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Voices, 
Great  hurt  and  mischief;  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus:  The  painful  service. 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname;  a  good  memory,^ 
Ahd  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 
Which  thou  should'st  bear  me:  only  that  name  re- 
mains; 
The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people. 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  devour'd  the  rest; 
And  suffered  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.     Now,  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth;  Not  out  of  hope. 
Mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  life;  for  if 
I  had  fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  the  world 
I  would  have  'voided  thee :  but  in  mere  spite. 
To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banishers. 
Stand  I  before  thee  here.    Then  if  thou  hast 
-A  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,^  that  will  revenge 

1 a  good  memoty^l  Memory  for  memorial, 

®  A  heart  of  wi^ak  iu  thee,']  A  iveart  of  cesentmenl. 
4-  •  ^  • 
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Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maims 
Of.shame^  seen  through  thy  country^  speed  thee 

straight. 
And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn ;  so  use  it, 
Theit  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 
As  benefits  to  thee;  for  I  will  fight 
Against  my  canker'd  country  with  the  spleen 
Of  all  the  under  fiends/    But  if  so  be 
Thpa  dar'st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more  fortunes 
Thou  art  tir*d,  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 
Longer  to  lite  most  weary,  and  present 
My  throat  to  thee,  and  to  thy  ancient  malice: 
Which  not  to  cut,  would  show  thee  but  a  fool; 
Since  I  have  ever  foUowM  thee  with  hate. 
Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast. 
And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  shame,  unless 
It  be  to  do  thee  service. 

Atif.  O  Marcius,  Marcius, 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my 

heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.     If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yon  cloud  6peak  divine  things,  and  say^^ 
*THs  true;  I'd  not  believe  thiem  more  than  thee. 
All  noble  Marcius. — O,  let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 
And  scar'd  the  moon ^  with  splinters!  Here  I  clip^ 


^  — —  inatmi 
Of  shame-^']  That  is,  disgracefbl  dimiDufions  of  tenritory. 

^  I  with  tie  spkm 
Of  all  the  under  fiends.]  Shakspeare>  by  imputing  a  stronger 
degree  of  inveteracy  to  subordmate  fiends,  seems  to  intimate,  and 
very  justly,  that  malice  of  revenge  is  more  predominant  in  the 
lower  tbmi  the  upper  classes  of  society.  This  circumstance  is  re-r 
peatedly  exemplified  in  the  ccmduct  of  Jack  Cade  and  other  herg^ 
of  the  mob.     Steevens. 

*  And  8car*d  the  moon — "]  that  is,  frightened. 

«  — —  if  ere  /clip''— 3  To  cfip  is  to  embrace. 
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Hie  anvil  of  my  sword ;  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love. 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.     Know  thou  first, 
I  loved  the  maid  I  married ;  never  man 
Sighed  truer  breath;  but  that  I  see  thee  here. 
Thou  noble  thing  t  more  dances  my  rapt  heart. 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.  Why,  thou  Mars !  I  tell  thee, 
We  have  a  power  on  foot;  and  I  had  purpose 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn. 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for*t :  Thou  hast  beat  me  out 
Twelve  several  times,^  and  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me; 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep. 
Unbuckling  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat. 
And  wafc'd  half  dead  with  nothing.    Worthy  Mar^ 

.    cius. 
Had  we  no  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  seventy;  and,  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 
Like  a  bold  flood  o'er-beat.     O,  come,  go  in. 
And  take  our  friendly  senators  by  the  hiands; 
Who  now  are  here,  taking  their  leaves  of  me. 
Who  am  prepared  against  your  territories, 
Though  not  for  Rome  itself. 

Cor.  You  bless  me,  Gods! 

^uf.  Therefore,  most  absolute  sir,  if  thou  wilt 
have 
The  leading  of  thine  own  revenges,  take 
The  one  half  of  my  commi3sion;  and  set  down, — 
As  best  thou  art  experienc'd,  since  thou  know'st 
•JThy  country's  strength  and  weakness,— thine  own 
waysx 

*  —  Thou  hast  heat  me  out 
fviclve  titveral  times,']  Out  here  means,  fvU,  compkie* 
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Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Rome^ 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote. 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.     But  come  in : 
Let  me  commend  thee  first  to  those,  that  shall 
Say,  yea,  to  thy  desires.     A  thousand  wdcomes ! 
And  more  a  friend  than  e'er  aft  enemy; 
Yet,  Marcius,  that  was  much.    Your  hand  1  Most 
welcome ! 

[^Exeunt  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius. 

1  Serv.  [jidvancing.']  Here's  a  strange  alteration! 

2  Serv.  By  my  hand,  I  had  thought  to  have 
strucken  him  with  ^  cudgel;  and  yet  ray  mind  gave 
me,  his  clothes  made  a  false  report  of  him, 

1  Serv.  What  an  arm  he  has!  He  turned  me 
about  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would 
set  up  a  top. 

2  Serv.  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  face  that  there  was 
something  in  him :  He  had,  sir,  a  kind  of  face, 
methought, — I  cannot  tell  hov^  t6  term  it. 

1  Serv.  He  had  so;  looking  as  it  were,^— r^ 
'Would  I  were  hanged,  but  I  thought  there  was 
more  in  him  than  I  could  think. 

2  Serv.  So  did  I,  I'll  be  sworn:  He  is  simfrfy  the 
rarest  man  i'  the  world. 

1  Serv.  I  think,  he  is:  but  a  greater  soldier  than 
he,  you  wot  one. 

2  Serv.  Who  ?  my  master  ? 

1  Serv.  Nay,  it's  no  matter  for  that. 

2  Serv.  Worth  six  of  him. 

1  Serv,  Nay,  not  so  neither;  but  I  take  him  to  be 
the  greater  soldier. 

2  Serv.  'Faith,  look  you,  one  cannot  tell  how  to 
say  that:  for  the  defence  of  a  town,  our  general  is 
excellent. 

1  Serv.  Ay,  and  for  an  assault  too. 
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He-enter  third  Servant. 

a  Serv.  O,  slaves,  I  can  tell  you  news;  news, 
you  rascals. 

l.1.Serv.  What,  what,  what?  let's  partake. 

3.  Serv.  I  would  not  be  a  Roman,  of  all  nations; 
I  had  as  lieve  be  a  condemned  man. 

1.1.  Serv.  Wherefore?  wherefore? 

3  Serv.  Why,  here's  he  that  was  wont  to  thwack 
our  general, — Caius  Marcius. 

1  Serv.  Why  do  you  say,  thwack  our  general  ? 

3  S^v.  I  do  not  say,  thwack  our  general;  but  he 
was  always  good  enough  for  him. 

2  Serv.  Come,  we  ^e  fellows,  and  friends:  he 
was  ever  too  harcl  for  him;  I  have  heard  him  say  so 
himself. 

1  Serv^  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to  say 
the  truth  on't:  before  Corioli,  he  scotched  him 
and  notched  hitn  like  a  carbonado. 

2  Serv.  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given,  he 
might  have  broiled  and  eaten  him  too. 

1  Serv.  But,  more  of  thy  news? 

3  Serv.  Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within,  as 
if  he  were  son  and  heir  to  Mars:  set  at  upper  end 
o'the  table:  no  question  asked  him  by  any  of  the^ 
senatorsy  but  they  stand  bald  before  him :  Our  ge« 
neral  himself  makes  a  mistress  of  him;  sanctifies 
himself  with's  hand,^  and  turns  up  the  white  o'the 
eye  to  his  discourse.  But  the  bottom  of  the  news 
is,  our  general  is  cut  i'  the  middle,  and  but  one 
half  of  what  he  was  yesterday;  for  the  other  has 
half,  by  the  entreaty  and  grant  of  the  whole  table. 
He'll  go,  he  says,  and  sowle  the  porter  of  Roma 


ctyies  kmself  wki's  hand,']  Ferbaps  the  alluMoa  is 
(however  out  of  place)  to  the  degree  of  sanctity  anciently  stqtpo-^ 
led  t9  be  derived  from  touching  Iho  corporal  relick  of  a.  saint  or  a 
Hiartyr. 
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gates  by  the  ears  :^  He  wUl  mow  doym  all  befbt^ 
him,  and  leave  his  passage  polled*^ 

2  Serv.  And  he's  as  like  to  do't,  as  any  man  I  can 
imagine. 

3  Serv.  Do't?  he  wiH  do-'t:  For,  look  you,  sir, 
he  has  as  many  friends  as  enemies :  which  friends, 
sir,  (as  it  were,)  durst  not  (look  you,  sir,)  show 
themselves  (as  we  term  it,)  his  friends,  whUst  he's 
in  directitude. 

1  Serv.  Directitude!  what's  that? 

3  Serv.  But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  his  crest  up 
again,  and  the  man  in  blood,  they  will  out  of  their 
burrows,  like  conies  after  rain,  and  revel  all  with  him« 

1  Serv.  But  when  goes  this  forward? 

3  Serv.  To-morrow;  to-day;  presoitly.  You 
shall  have  the  drum  struck  up  this  afternoon:  'tis* 
as  it  were,  a  parcel  of  their  feast^  and  to  be  executed 
ere  they  wipe  their  lips. 

2  Serv.  Why,  then  we  shall  have  a  stirring  wcxid 
sg^ir\.  This  peace  is  nothing,  but  to  rust  iron^  in- 
crease  tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makers. 

1  Serv.  Let  me  have  war,  say  I;  it .  exceeds 
peace,  as  far  as  day  does  night;  it's  spritely,  wak- 
ing, audible,  and  full  of  vent.^  Peace  is  a  very 
apoplexy,  lethargy;  mulled,^  deaf,  sleq)y^  insensible; 
a  getter  of  more  bastard  children,  than  wars  a  de« 
stroyer  of  men. 

2  Serv.  'Tis  so:  and  as  wars,  in  »Mne  sort,  may 
be  said  to  be  a  ravisher;  so  it  cannot  be  dadied^  but 
peace  is  a  great  maker  of  cuckolds. 

^  ITe*/!^— — sowle  /^e  — ]  Skinner  says  this  word  id  derived  fiom 
*sow,  i.  e.  to  take  hold  of  a  person  hy  the  ears,  as  a  dog  seizes  one  ^ 
these  amnials, 

* his  passage  polled.']  That  is,  bared,  cleared. 

* fitH  of  vent.]    Ftdl  of  rumour,  ML  of  materials  for 

discourse, 

3  ^^ — mulled,']  i.  e.sofienedand  dis|nrited,  at  /wine  b  when 
burnt  and  sweetened. 
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I  Serv.  Ay,  and  it  makds  men  liate  one  another* 

3  Serv.  Reason;  because  they  then  less  need  one 

another*    The  wars,  fqr  my  money,     I  hope  to  see 

Romans  as  cheap  as  Volscians,     They  are  rising, 

they  are  rising. 

JilL  In,  in,  in,  in.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. 
Rome.    Apvhlick  Place. 

Enter  Sicmius  and  Rbutus. 

Sic.  We  hear  not  of  him,  neither  need  we  fear  him ; 
His  remedies  are  tame  i'  the  present  peace* 
And  quietness  o*the  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wild  hurry.     Here  do  we  make  his  friends 
Blush,  that  the  world  goes  well;  who  rather  had. 
Though  they  themselves  did  suffer  by't,  behold 
Dissentious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly. 

Enter  Menenius. 

Bra.  We  stood,  to't  in  good  time.    Is  this  Me-- 

nenius? 
Sic.  'Tis  he,  'tis  he:  O,  he  is  grown  most  kind 
Of  late.— Hail,  sir! 

Men.  Hail  to  you  both! 

Sic.  Your  Coriolanus,  sir,  is  not  much  miss'd. 
But  with  his  friends;  the  common- wealth  doth  stand; 
And  so  would  do,  were  he  more  angry  at  it. 

Men.  All's  well;    and  might  have  been  much 
better,  if 

* 
^  Ri$  rtmedies  are  tame  V  the  present  peacC'^']  i.  c.  tnefectual 
kk  timeg  of  peace  like  these. 
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He  could  have  temporized. 

Sic.  Where  ift^ be,  hear  you? 

Men.  Nay,  I  hear  nothing;  his  mother  and  his 
wife 
Hear  nothing  from  him. 

Enter  Three  or  Four  Citizens. 

Cit.  The  gods  preserve  you  bpth ! 

$ic.  Good-e'en,  our  neighbours. 

Bru.  Grood  e'en  to  you  all,  good  e*en  to  you  all. 

1  Cit.  Ourselves,   our  wives,   and  children,    on 
our  knees. 
Are  bound  to  pray  for  you  both. 

Sic.  '         Live,  and  thrive! 

Bru.  Farewell,    kind    neighbours:    We    wish'd 
Coriolanus 
Had  lov'd  you  as  we  did. 

Cit.  Now  the  gods  keep  yoii ! . 

Both  Tri.  Farewell,  farewell.     ^Exeunt  Citizens. 

Sic.  This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time. 
Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets. 
Crying,  Confusion. 

Bru.  Caius  Msu'ciu^  was 

A  worthy  officer  i'  the  war;  but  insolent. 
Overcome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking. 
Self-loving, 

Sic.  And  afiecting  (me  sole  throne. 

Without  assistance/ 

Men.  I  think  not  so. 

Sic.  We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lamentation^ 
If  he  had  gone  forth  consul,  fotind  it  so. 

jBru.  The  gods  have  well  prevaited  it,  and  Rome 
Sits  safe  and  still  without  him. 

•  —  qff^ecting  one  sole  throne, 
Without  amstanee.l  That  \s,  without  ass€$$or9',  without  any 
other  sufirage. 
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ErUer  iEdile. 

JEd.  Worthy  tribunes. 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison. 
Reports, — the  Voices  with  two  several  powers 
Are  enter'd  in  the  Roman  territories ; 
And  with  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
Destroy  what  lies  before  them. 

Men*  Tis  Aufidius, 

Who,  hearing  of  our  Marcius'  banishment, 
Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world; 
Which  were  insheird,    when  Marcius  stood  for 

Rome,^ 
And  durst  not  once  peep  out. 

Sic.  Come,  what  talk  you 

Of  Marcius? 

Bru.  Go  see  this  rumourer  whipp'd. — It  cannot  be, 
The  Voices  dare  break  with  us. 

Men.  Cannot  be ! 

We  have  record,  that  very  well  it  can ; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.    But  reason  with  the  fellow,' 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this: 
Lest  you  shall  chance  to  whip  your  information. 
And  beat  the  messenger  who  bids  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Sic.  Tell  not  me: 

I  know,  this  cannot  be. 

Bru^  Not  possible. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  nobles,  in  great  earnestness,  are  going 
All  to  the  senate  house:  some  news  is  come, 

^  ■■        gtood  for  Rome,']  i.  e.  stood  up  in  its  defence.' 

^ reason  with  the  fellow,']  That  is,  have  some  talk  with 

him.     In  this  sense  Shakspeare  often  uses  the  word. 
VOL.  VIJ,  R 
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That  turns  their  countenances.® 

Sk.  Tis  this  slave; — 

Go  whip  him  Yore  the  people's  eyes: — ^his  raising! 
Nothing  but  his  report! 

Mess.  Yes,  worthy  sir. 

The  slave's  report  is  seconded;  and  more. 
More  fearful,  is  delivered. 

Sic.  What  more  fearful  ? 

Mess.  It  is  spoke,  freely  out  of  many  mouths, 
(How  probable,  Tdo  not  know,)  that  Marcius, 
Join*d  with  Aufidius,  leads  a  power  'gainst  Rome; 
And  vows  revenge,  as  spacious,  as  between 
Trtie  young'st  and  oldest  thing. 

Sic.  This  is  most  likely! 

Bru.  Rais'd  only,  that  the  weaker  sort  may  wish 
(jrood  Marcius  home  again. 

Sic.  The  very  trick,  on*t. 

M6n.  This  is  unlikely: 
He  and  Aufidius  c^n  no  more  atone.^ 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Messi  You  are  sent  for  to  the.  senate: 
A  fearful  army,  led  by  Caius^  Marcius, 
Associated  with  ibuiiaius,.  rages 
Upon  our  territories;  and  have  already, 
O'erborne  their  w^,  consumed  with'  fire,  and  tosk 
What  lay  before  them. 

•  — -  some  ntws  is  come, 
That  turns  their  countenances^}  i,  e.  that  renders  their  aspect 
sour, 

. ,  *  '  can  no  more  atone«]  To  atone,  in  the  active  sense,  is  to 
reconcik,  and  is  so  used  by  our  author.  To  atone  here,  is  in  tbQ 
neutral  sense,  to  come  to  reconciliation.    To  atone  is  to  unite. 
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Enter  CoMiKius* 

Com.  O,  you  have  made  good  work  1 

Men.  _  Wh£it;npws?  what  news? 

Ciw».  You  have  holp  to  ravish  your  own  daugh* 
ters,  arid 
To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  pates; 
To  see  your  wives  dishonour  d  to  your  noses;—— 

Men.  What's  the  news?  whafs  the  news? 

Com.  Your  temples  burned  in  their  cement;  and 
Your  franchise^^  whereon  you  stopd^.  confin'd . 
Into  an  augre's  borCr 

Men.  Pray  now,  yournews?— • 

You  have  made  fair,  work,  I  fear  Jn^:— Pray,  your 

news? 
If  Marcius  should  be  joinM  with  Volscians>  ■ 

Com.'       If! 

He  is  their  god;  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature. 
That  shapes  man  better:  and  they  follow  him, 
Against  us  brats^  with,  no  less  confidence. 
Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies. 
Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

Men.  You  have  made  good  work. 

You, '  and  your  apron  men;  you  that  stood  so  mach 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation/  and 
The  breath  of  garlick-eaters! 

Com.  He  will  shake 

Your  Rome  about  your  ears. 

Men.  As  Hercules 

Did  shake  down  mellow  fruit  :^  You  have  made  fair 
work! 

*  iTpon  the  voice  of  occupation,]  Occupation  is  here  used  for  we- 
ckamcks,  men  occupied  in  daily  business. 

*  As  Hercules,  &c.]  A  ludicrous  allusion  to  the  apples  of  tht^ 
Hesperides. 

r2 
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Bru.  But  is  this  true,  sir? 

Com.  Ay;  and  you'll  look  pale 

Before  you  find  it  other.     All  the  regions 
Do  smilingly  revolt;*  and,  who  resist, 
Are  only  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance. 
And  perish  constant  fools.    Who  is't  can  blame  him  ? 
Your  enemies,  and  his,  find  something  in  him. 

Men.  We  are  all  undone,  unless 
The  noble  man  have  mercy. 

Com.  Who  shall  ask  it? 

The  tribunes  cannot  do't  for  shame;  the  people 
Deserve  such  pity  of  him,  as  the  wolf 
Does  of  the  shepherds :  for  his  best  friends,  if  they 
Should  say.  Be  good  to  Rome^  they  charg'd'him  evea 
As  those  should  do  that  had  deserv'd  his  hate. 
And  therein  show'd  like  enemies. 

Men.  'Tistrue: 

If  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  brand 
That  should  consume  it,  I  have  not  the  face 
To  say,  ^Beseech  yoUy  cease. — ^You  have  made  fair 

hands. 
You,  and  your  crafts !  you  have  crafted  fair ! 

Com.  You  have  brought 

A  trembling  upon  Rome,  such  as  was  never 
So  incapable  of  help. 

Tri.  Say  not,  we  brought  ifi 

Men.  How!  Was  it  we?    We  lov'd  him;    but> 
like  beastjs, 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  way  to  your  clusters. 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o^the  city. 

Com.  But,  I  fear 

They*ll  roar  him  in  again.  Tullus  Aufidius, 
The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 
As  if  he  were  his  oflicer: — Desperation 


'  Do  smilingly  revolt;"]  To  revolt  smilingli/  is  to  revolt  with  sigBs 
pleasuie,  or  with  marks  oif  contettipt. 
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Is  all  the  policy,  strength,  and  defence^ 
TThat  Rome  can  make  against  them. 

Enter  a  Troop  of  Citizens. 

Men.  Here  come  the  clusters,— 

And  is  Aufidlus  with  him  ? — ^You  are  they 
That  made  the  air  unwholesome,  when  you  cast 
Your  stinking,  greasy  caps,  in  hooting  at 
Coriolanus'  exile.     Now  he's  coming; 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  soldier's  head. 
Which  will  not  prove  a  whip;  as  many  coxcombs. 
As  you  threw  caps  up,  will  he  tumble  down. 
And  pay  you  for  your  voices,     Tis  no  matter; 
If  he  could  bum  us  all  into  one  coal. 
We  have  deservM  it. 

Cit.  'Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news. 

1  Cit.  For  mine  own  part, 
When  I  said,  banish  him,  I  said,  *twas  pity. 

2  Cit.  And  so  did  I. 

.  3  Cit.  And  so  did  I ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  so  did 
very  m^ny  of  us:  That  we  did,  we  did  for  the  best: 
and  though  we  willingly  consented  to  his  banishment, 
yet  it  was  against  our  will. 

Com.  You  are  goodly  things,  you  voices! 

Men.  You  have  made 

Good  work,  you  and  your  cry!*— Shall  us  to  the 
Capitol? 

Com.  O,  aye;  what  else? 

\^Ex€unt  Com.  and  Men. 

Sic.  Go,  miasters,  get  you  home,  be  not  dismay'd ; 
These  are  a  side,  that  would  be  glad  to  have 
This  true,  which  they  so  seem  to  fear.    Go  home. 
And  show  no  sign  of  fe^r. 

* you  and  your  cry !]    Alluding  to  a  pack  of  hounds.     So, 

.in  Hamlet,  a  company  of  players  are  conteipptQomly  called  a  cry 
of  play^s. 
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1  CH.  The  gods  "be  good  to  u^!  Come,  triasters^ 
let's  home.  I  ever  said,  we  were  i'the  wrong,  when 
we  banished  him. 

2  Cit.  So  did  we  all.    But  Boaaie,  let's  home, 

.    ^  [^Exeunt  Citizens, 

Bru.  I  do  not  tiW  this  news. 
Sic.  Nor  I. 

Bru.   Let's  to  the  Capitol  •.—'Would,  half  my 
wealth 
Would  buy  this  for  a  lie! 

Sic.  Pray,  let  us  go, 

'  [£xeunU 

SCENE  vir. 

A  Camp ;  at  a  small  distance  from  Rome. 

jBw^er  AuFiDius,  anrf  Aw  Lieutenant. 

Avf.  Do  they  still  fly  to  the  Roman? 

Lieu.  I  do  not  know  what  witchcraft's  in  hhn ;  but 
Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  Yore  meat. 
Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end; 
And  you  are  darken'd  in  this  action,  sir. 
Even  by  your  own. 

Auf.  '      I  cannot  help  it' now; 

Unless,  by  using  ihbans,  I  lanie  the  foot . 
Of  our  design.     He  bears  himself  more'proudlier 
Even  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would. 
When  fifst  I  did  embrace  him :   Yet  his  nature 
In  that's  no  changeling;  and  I  must  excuse 
What  cannot  be  amended. 

Lieu.  Yet  I  wish,  sir, 

(I  mean,  for  your  particular,)  you  had  not 
Join'd  in  commission  with  him :  but  either 
Had  borne  the  action  of  yourself,  or  else 
To  him  had  left  it  solely. 

Auf.  I  understand  thee  well;  and  be  thou  sure. 
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When  he  shall  come  to  bis  account,  heiknows  not 
What  I  can  va-ge  against  him.     Although  it  seems. 
And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent 
To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  feirly. 
And  shows  good  husbandry  fonthe  Volscian  state; 
Fights  dr^on-like,  and  does  achieve  as  soon 
Asdraw  his  sword:  yet  he  hath  left  undone 
That,  which  shall  break  his  neck,  or  hazard  mine, . 
Whene'er  we  come  to  oar  account. 

Lieu.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  think  yon  he'll  carry 
Rome? 

jiuf.  All  places  yield  to  him  ere  he  sits  down; 
And  the  nobility  of  Rome  are  his: 
The  senators,  andpe^cians,  love  him  too: 
The  tribunes  are  no  soldiers ;  and  their  people 
Will  be  as  rash  in  the  repeal,  as  hasty 
To  expel  him  thence.     I  think,  he'll  be  to  Rome, 
As  is  the  osprey  ^  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature.     First  he  was 
A  noble  servant  to  them  i  but  he  could  not 
Carry  his  honours  even :  whether  'twas  pride. 
Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
The  happy  man;  whether^  defect  of  judgment. 
To.  £ail  in,  the  disposing  of  those  chances 
Which  he  was  lord  of;  or  whether  nature. 
Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 
From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,  but  commanding 
peace 

^  As  is  the  osiarey  — ]    Osprey^  a  kind  oi^2^y  Ossifraga, 
^ whether 'twas  pride, 

Which  ouecf  daily  fortune  ecer  taints 

The  happy  man;  whether,  &c.]  Aufidius  assigns  three  probable 
.l*afionffof'Ae  miscarriage  of  Coriolanus;  pride,  which  easily  fol- 
lows an  uninterrupted  train  of  success  >  unskilfiilness  to  regulate 
the  consequences  of  his  own  victories}  a  stubborn  uniformity  of 
-natorep  which  cotdd  not  make  the  {M^per  transition  firom  the 
casque  Gt  helmet  to  die  cushion  or  chair  of  dcU  aistkonty ;  bixt 
4Wlipd  with  tiie  same  despotbrninpeace^s  in  war. 
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Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  controird  the  war;  but,  one  of  these^ 
^  (As  he  hath  spices  of  them  all,  not  all,' 
*  For  I  dare  so  far  free  him,)  made  him  fear*d. 
So  hated,  and  so  banish'd:  But  he  has  a  merit. 
To  choke  it  in  the  utterance.*     So  our  virtues 
Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time: 
And  power,  imto  itself  most  commendable. 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair 
To  extol  what  it  hath  done. 
One  fire  drives  out  one  fire;  one  nail,  one  nail; 
Rights  by  rights  fouler,  strengths  by  strengths  do 

fail. 
Come,  let's  away.     When,  Cams,  Rome  is  thine. 
Thou  art  poor'st  of  all;  then  shortly  art  thou  mine. 

[Exeunt^ 


ACT  V. 
SCENE  L    Rome.     A  puhlick  Place. 

Enter  Menenius,   Cominius,    Sicinius,  Brutus, 
tmd  Others. 

Men.  No,  I'll  not  go:  you  hear,  what  he  hath  said^ 
Which  was  sometime,  his  general ;  who  lov*d  him 
In  a  most  dear  particular.     He  call'd  me,  father: 
But  what  o'that?  Go,  you  that  banish'd  him, 
A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  kneel 
The  way  into  his  mercy :  Nay,  if  he  coy'd® 

7  As  he  hath  ^ices  of  them  all,  not  aU,"]    i.  e.  not  all  annpleteji 
not  all  in  their  full  extent. 

*  —  he  has  a  merit, 
Toxhoke  it  in  the  utterance,']    He  has  a  merits  for  no  otbec 
purpose  than  to  destroy  it  by  boasting  it. 

9  — -  coyd  — ]    i.  e.  condescended  upwilUn^y^  with  resenFC. 
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To  hear  Cominius  speak,  I'll  keep  at  home. 

Com.  He  would  not  seem  to  know  me. 

Men.  Do  you  hear? 

Com.  .Yet  one  time  he  did  call  me  by  my  name: 
I  urg'd  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops 
That  we  have  bled  together.     Coriolanus 
He  would  not  answer  to:  forbad  all  names; 
He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless. 
Till  he  had  forg'd  himself  a  name  i*the  fire 
Of  burning  Rome. 

Men^  Why,  so ;  you  have  made  good  work; 

A  pair  of  tribunes  that  have  rack'd^  for  Rome, 
To  make  coals  cheap:  A  noble  memory P 

Cam.  I  minded  him,  how  royal  'twas  to  pardon 
When  it  was  less  expected:  He  replied. 
It  was  a  bare  petition  of  a  state 
To  one  whom  they  had  punish'd. 

Men.  Very  well; 

Could  he  say  less? 

Com.  I  offer'd  to  awaken  his  regard 
For  his4>rivate  friends:  His  answer  to  me  was. 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Ot  noisome,  musty  chafF:  He  said,  'twas  folly^ 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two,  to  leave  unbumt. 
And  still  to  nose  the  offence. 

Men.  For  one  poor  grain 

Or  two?  I  am  one  of  those;  his  mother,  wife. 
His  child,  and  this  brave  fellow  too,  we  are  the 

grains: 
You  are  the  musty  chaff;  and  you  are  smelt 
Above  the  moon:  We  must  be  burnt  for  you. 

Sic.  Nay,  pray,  be  patient :  If  you  refuse  your  aid 
In  this  so  never-heeded  help,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  with  our  distress.     But,  sure,  if  you 

* that  have  rack'd  — ]    To  rack  means  to  hara^  by  ex* 

actions, 

^  ■    ■     memory  /]  /or  memonsL 
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Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good  tongue. 
More  than  the  instant  army  wq  cdn  inake. 
Might  stop  our  countryman. 

Men.  >:  No  ;^rit  not  meddle. 

Sic.  I  pray  you,  go  to  him. 

Men.  Whati*DuldIdo? 

Bra.  Only  make  trtal  .what  your^oVecalrido 
For  Rome,  towards  Marci^is. 

Men.  Well,  and  say  that  Mai^dus 

Return  me^  as  Cominius  is  retum'd,  '    ' 

Unheard;  what  then  ?-^ 

But  as  a  discontentid  frraid,  grief-shot  ' 

With  his  uftkindness  ?  Say't  be  150  ? 

Sic.  Yet  your  good  will 

Must  have  that  thanks  froin  Rome,  aftler  the  measure 
As  you  intended  well. 

Men.  I'll  uiKiertakeit: 

I  think^  he'll  hear  me.     Yet  to  bite  his  lip, 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me. 
He  was  not  tak^a  wjell ;  he  had  not  din'd:' 
The  vans  unfiU'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive;  but  when  we  havestufF'd 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts:   therefore  I'll  watch 

him 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request. 
And  then  I'll  set  upon  him. 

Bru.  You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness. 
And  cannot  lose  your  way. 

Men.  Good  faith,  I'll  prove  Him, 

Speed  how  it'  will.    I  shall  ere  l6ng  have  knowledge 

'  Ke  was  not  taken  tcell;  he  had  not  din*d:  &c.]  This  observa- 
tion is  not  only  from  nature,  aiid  feiely^  expressed;  but  admirably 
befits  the  mouth  of  one,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  play  Imd  tdd 
US,  that  he  loved  convivial  doings* 
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Of  my  success.  [Ea?iV, 

Com.  He'll  never  hear  him. 

Sic.  Not? 

Com.  I  tell  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold/  his  eye 
Red  its  'twould  bum  Rome;  and  his  injury  , 
The  gaoler  to  his  pity.     I  kneel'd  before  him; 
Twas  very  faintly  he  said,  Rm\   dismiss'd  me 
Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand:  .What  he  would  do, 
Jle  sent  in  writing  after  me;  what  he  would  not,   * 
Bound  with  an  oath,  to  yield  to  his  conditions;^ 
So,  that  all  hope  is  vain. 
Unless  his  noble  mother,  and  his  wife; 
Who,  as  I  hear,  tnean  to  solicit  him 
For  mercy  to  his  country.     Therefore,  let's  hence. 
And  with  our  fkir  etitreatie^  haste  tfiem  on. 

[ExeunU 

SCENE  II. 

An  advanced  Post  ofihe  Volscian  Camp  iie/bre  Rome. 
The  Guard  at  their  Stations. 

Enter  to  them,  Menenius. 

1  G.  Stay:  Whence  are  you? 

2  G.  Stand,  and  go  back. 
.Men.  You  guard  like  men;    'tis  well:  But,  by 

your  leave, 

^  I  tell  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold,"]  He  is  enthroned  in  all  the  pomp 
and  pride  ot  imperial  splendour. 

^  hound  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  his  Conditions:']  What  he  wotM 
do,  i.  e.  the  conditions  on  which  he  o^red  to  return,  'he  seftt  in 
writing  after  Cominius,  intending  that  he  should  have  c^ried  them 
to  Menenius.  What  he  would  not  i.  e.  his  resolution' of  neither 
dismissing  his  soldiers,  nor  capitulating  wUh  Ro9ne*s  fnechanicks,  in 
case  the  terms  he  prescribed  should  be  refused,  Jie  bocmd  himself 
by  an  oath  to  maintain.  If  Aese  eondittens  w^re  admitted,  the 
oath  of  course,  l)eing  grdundfed  on  that  proviso,  timst' yield  to  them, 
and  be  cancelled.  -, . 
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I  am  an  ojfBcer  of  state,  and  come 
To  speak  with  Coriolaiius. 

1  G.  From  whence? 

Men.  From  Rome, 

1  G.  You  may  not  pass,  you  must  return:  our 

general 
Will  no  more  hear  from  thence. 

2  G.  Youll  see  your  Rome  embraced  with  fire, 

before 
You'll  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

Men.  Good  my  friends. 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks,^ 
My  name  hath  touch'd  your  ears :  it  is  Menenius. 

1  G.  Be  it  so;  go  back:  the  virtue  qf  your  nam<5 
Is  not  here  passable. 

Men.  I  tell  thee,  fellow> 

Thy  general  is  my  lover:  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  rea4 
His  fame  unparallerd,  haply,  amplified; 
For  I  have  ever  verified  my  friends, 
(Of  whom  he*s  chief,)  with  all  the  size  that  verity' 
Would  withput  lapsing  suffer:  nay,  sometimes. 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground/ 
I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw;  and  in  his  |)raise 
Have,  almost,  stamp'd  the  leasing:^ Therefore, fellow, 

•  —  lots  to  blanJcs,']    A  lot  here  is  a  prize. 

^  For  I  have  ever  verified  my  friends, 
—  Kith  all  the  size  that  verity,  «^c.]  Tq  verify ,  is  to  establish 
hy  testimony.  One  may  say  with  propriety,  he  brought  false  wUf 
nesses  to  verify  his  title.  Shakspeare  considered  the  word  with  his 
usual  laxity,  as  importing  rather  testimony  than  truth,  and  only 
meant  to  say,  /  bore  witoess  to  my  friends  with  aU  the  size  that 
verity  would  suffer. 

^ upon  a  subtle  ground,']  Subtle  means  smooth,  level,  per- 
haps, deceitful. 

^  "•-'^  and  in  his  praise 
Have,  almost  J  stamp'd  the  leasing:]  i.  e.  givep  the  sanction  of 
truth  to  my  very  exaggerations, 

f"     • 
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1  taust  have  leave*  to  pass. 

1  G.  'Faith,  «ir,  if  you  had  tokl  as  many  lies  in 
his  hehalf,  as  you  haTiC  uttered  \^ord&  in  your,  own, 
you  should  not  pass  here :  no,  though  it  were  as 
virtuous  to  lie,  as  to  live  chastly.  .  Therefore,  go 
back. 

Men.  Pr'ylhee,  fellow,  reni.em.ber  my  name  is 
-Menenius,  always  factionary  on.  the  party  of  your 
general.  w  .    

2.  Gn  Howsoever  you  h^ve  been  his  liar,  (as  you 
say,  you  have,)  I  am  one  that,  telling  true  under 
him,  must  s?iy,  }^u  cannpt  pass.  Therefore,  go  bad:. 

Men.  Haa  be  ijiued,  can^t  tliqu  tell  ?  for  I  would 
not  speak  >vitb  him  .till  after  dinner. , 

1  G.  You  are  a  Rpman,  are  you? 

Men.  I  am  as  thy  general  is. 

1  G.  Then  you  should  hate  Rptpe,  as  he  docs^ 
Can  you,  when  you  have  pushed  out  your  gat^a 
the  very  defender  of  them,  and,  in  a  violent  popi- 
lar  ignorance,  given  your  enemy  your  shield,  think 
to  front  his  revenges  with  the  easy  groans^  of  old 
women,  the  virginal  palms  of  your  daughters,  or 
with  the  palsied  intercessipn  of  such  a  decayed  <lo- 
tant^  as  you  seem  to  be?  Canyon  think  to  bbw 
out  the  intended  fire  your  city  is  ready  to  flame  in, 
with  such  weak  breath  as  this?  No,  you  are  de- 
ceived; therefore,  back  to  Rome,  and  prepare  for 
your  execution:  you  are  condemned,  our  general 
has  sworn  you  out  of  reprieve  and  pardon. 

Men.  Sirrah,  If  thy  captain  knew  I  were  here, 
he  would  use  me  with  estimation. 

2  G.  Come,  my  captain  knows  you  not. 
Men.  I  mean,  thy  general. 

1  G.  My. general  cares  not  for  y  ou.     Back,  I  say, 

*  — —  easy  graans  — ]  i.  e,  slight,  inconscderable. 

*  *-= —  a  decayed  d6X2ini — ']  Thus  the  old  opy.  Modern  editors 
have  re^d-^dotard. 
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go,  lest  I  let  forth  your  half  pint  of  blood  ;-i—badc^ 
— rthat's  the  utmost  jo£j  your  having^^-^back; 
Meru  Nay,  but  feliow>  feUowy   ■  ■  , 

(  Enter.  Corix^lanus.  and  AvnDii^. 

Coi\  What's  the  matter? 

Men.  Now,  you  companion,  FH  say.  an  errand 
for  you;  you  shalt  know  now  that  I  am  in  estima- 
tion; you  shall  perceive  that  a  Jack  guardant^  cannot 
office 'me  from  my  son  Opriblanus:  guess,  bat  by 
n^y  entertainment  with  him, 'if- thou  stand'si  not 
F  the  state  of  hanging,  or  of  some  death  more  Ipng 
in  spectatorship,  and  crueller  in  $uffering;  behpld 
now  presently,  and  swoon  for  ^hat*s  to  cojne  upon 
thee. — ^The  glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly  synod  ahbut 
thy  particular  prosperity,  and  •  lovt  thee  ,  no  worse 
than  thy  old  lather  Menenjus  does!  O,  my  son! 
mjT  son !  thou  art  preparing  ifirq  for  us;  Ipok  thee^ 
ha-e's  water  to  quench  it.  I  was  hardty  moved  tQ 
cone  to  thee;  but.  being  assured;  none  but  my^lf 
tx)tild  move  thee,  I  have  been  blown  out  of  your 
gates  with  sighs;  and  conjure  thee  to  pardon  Rome, 
anci  thy  petitionary  countrymen.  The  good  gods 
assuage  thy  wrath^  and  turn  the,  dregs  of  it  wpon 
this  variet  here;  this,  who,, like ^ block,  hath  de- 
nied my  access  to  thee. 

Cor.  Away! 

Men.  How !  away  ? 

Cor.  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  npt.  My  al^airs 
Are  servanted  to  others :  Though  I  owe 
My  revenge  properly,*  my  remission  lies 

*  —  a  Jack  guardant — "]  This  temx  is  equivalent  to  one  still 
in  use — ^a  J(ipkin  office;  i.  e.  One  who  k  as  proud  of  bb  petty  don- 
sequence^  as  an  excise-man. 

My  reoenge properly ,^  Though  I^  have  a  peculiar  right  in  re- 
venge, in  the  power  of  forgiveness  the  Volscians  are  c(«ijoined« 
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In  Volscian  breasts.     That  we  have  been  familiar. 


^j 


Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison,  rather 
Than  pity  note  how  mijch. — ^Therefore,  be  gone. 
Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger,  than 
Your  gates  agaio^t^ngy  force-     Yet,  f<Sc  I  lov'd  thee,* 
Take  this  along;  I  writ  it  for  thy  sake, 

[Giti^^  a  LdStler. 
And  would  have  sent  it.  Another  word^  Meneni^jis, 
I  will  not; hear  thee  speak. — ^This  man,  Aufidius, 

Was  my  belqvecj  in  Rome:  yet  thou  behold'st 

^ttf.  Y6u  keep  a  constant  temper. 

[^Exeunt  CoRiotl^Nits  and  Aufid. 

1  G.  Now,  sir,  is  your  name  Menenius. 

2  Gl  'Tlsa  spell;  you  see,  of  much  power:  You 
know  the  way  home  again. 

1  0.  Do  you  hear  how  we  are  shent*'  for  keeping 
your  greatne^  back  ? 

it'G.  What  cause,  doyou  think,  I  have  to  swoon ? 

Men.  I  neither  care  for  the  world,  nor  your  ge- 
neral :  fbr  such  things  as  you,  I  can  scarce  think 
there's  any,  you  are  so  slight.  He  that  hath  a  will 
to  die  by  himself,^  fears  it  not  from  another.  Let 
your  general  do  his  worst.  For  you,  be  that  you 
are,  long;  and  your  misery  increase  with  your  age! 
I  say  to  yau,  as  I  was  said  to.  Away!  [_Ea;iL 

l.G.  A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him. 

2  G.  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  general :  He  is  the 
rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken.         [^Exeunt. 

*     ■    ■  fye  I  lorv^d  thee,']  i,  e.  because. 

* how  xoe  are  shent — ]  i.   e.  shamed;   disgraced,   made 

ashamed  of  ourselves,  Mr.  Malonesays,  rebuked,  reprimanded. 
Cole,  in  his  Latin  Diet.  l679i  renders  to  shend,  increpo.  It  is  so 
used  by  many  of  our  old  writers. 

7 lij  himself,']  i.  e.  by.  his  own  hands. 
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SCENE  m. 

The  Tent  of  Coriohxms. 

£n^er  CoRlOLANUS,  Aufidius,  and  Qlhera. 

Cor.  We  will  before  the  walls  of  Rome  to-morrow 
Set  down  our  host. — My  partner  in  this  action^ 
You  must  report  to  the  Volscian  lordsj,  how  plainly 
I  have  borne  this  business.® 

jiuf.  Only  their  ends 

You  have  respected;  stoppM  your  ears  against 
The  general  suit  of  Rome;  never  admitted 
A  private  whisper,  no,  not  with  such  friends 
That  thought  them  sure  of  you. 

Cor.  This  la^  old  man^ 

Whom  with  a  crackM  heart  t  have  ^nt  to  Rome, 
Loved  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father; 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.     Their  latest  refuge 
Was  to  send  him :  for  whose  old  love,  I  have 
(Though  I  show'd  sourly  to  him,)  once  more  ofFer'd 
The  first  conditions,  which  they  did  refuse, 
And  cannot  now  accept,  to  grace  him  only. 
That  thought  he  could  do  more;  a  very  little 
I  have  yielded  too :  Fresh  embassies,  and  suits. 
Nor  from  the  state,  nor  private  friends,  hereafter 
Will  I  lend  ear  to. — ^Ha !  what  shout  is  this  ? 

\Shout  tviihin. 
Shall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow 
In  the  same  time  'tis  made  ?  I  will  not.-— 

• how  plainly 

I  have  borne  this  bminess,"}  That  is,  how  openly,  how  remotely 
from  artifice  or  concealment. 
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Entefy  m  mduming  Habits,  ViBaiLXA^  Volumnia^ 
leading  young  Mabcius^  VaItBria,  and  AtteiKlants. 

My  wife  comes  foremost;  then  the  honoured  mould 

Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her  hand 

The  grand-child  to  her  blood.     But,  out,  affection! 

Ail  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break ! 

Let  it  be  virtuous,  to  be  obstinate. — 

What  is  that  curt'sy  worth?  or  those  doves*. eyes. 

Which  can  make  gods  forsworn  ? — I  melt,andam  not 

Of  stronger  earth  than  others. — My  mother  bows; 

As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should 

In  supplication  nod:  and  my  yoimg  boy 

Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 

Great  nature  cries.  Deny  wo«.— Let  the  Voices 

Hough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy;  Til  never 

Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct;  but  stand, 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself. 

And  knew  no  other  kin. 

Fir.  My  lord  and  husband ! 

Cor.  These  eyes  are  not  the  same  I  wore  in  Rome. 

Fir.  The  sorrow,  that  delivers  us  thus  changed, 
Makes  you  think  so.^ 

Cor.  Like  a  dull  actor  now,. 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out. 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace.     Best  of  my  fleshy 
Forgive  my  tyranny;  but  do  not  say, 
For  that,  Forgive  our  Romans. — ^O,  a  kiss 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge! 
Now  by  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,^  that  kiss 

•  Thesorr&w,  that  deHven  us  thus  chang'd, 
Makes  you^tkmk  S9.'\  Virgilk  makes  a  voluntaiy  mbiitteipi^ 
tation  of  her  husband's  words.  He  says^  These  eyes  are  Mt  th$ 
same,  Boeamng*  that  ha  saw^thifigB  with  Of^  eyetf^  or  oih»r  dispo* 
iitions.  She  lays  hold  on  the  word  eyes,  to  turn  his  atteatioQ  «i 
their  present  appearsmce.    Johksok. 

^  N&w  by  the  jealous  queen  of  hea^n^l  That  i^^  hyJmo^ 
VOL.  VII.  S 
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t  carried  from  thee,  dear;  and  my  true  Up 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since. — You  gods !  I  prate^ 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted:  Sink,  my  knee,  i*  the  earth; 

[Kneels. 
Qf  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  show 
Than  that  of  common  sons. 

Vol.  O,  stand  up  bless'd! 

Whilst,  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint, 
I  kneel  before  thee;  and  unproperly 
Show  duty,  as  mistaken  all  the  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent.  \Kneeh. 

Cor.  What  is  this? 

Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corrected  son  ? 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach^ 
Fillip  the  stars;  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  *gainst  the  fiery  sun; 
Murd'ring  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work. 

Vol.  Thou  art  my  warrior; 

I  holp  to  frame  thee.     Do  you  know  this  lady? 

Cor.  The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome;  chaste  as  the  icicle. 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow. 
And  hangs  on  Dian*s  temple:  Dear  Valeria! 

Vol.  This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yours. 
Which  by  the  interpretation  of  full  time 
May  show  like  all  yourself. 

Cor.  The  god  of  soldiers. 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness;  that  thou  may'st  prove 
To  shame  unvulnerable,  and  stick  i'  the  wars 
Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw/ 

• o»  f^c  hungry  beach—']  The  hungry  beach  is  the  tterik 

wvproUfick  beach, 

*  Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw,]  That  is,  every 
gust,  ewery^orm.^ 
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And  saving  those  that  eye  thee ! 

F6L  Your  knee,  sirrah. 

Cor.  That's  my  brave  boy. 

F6L  Even  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  myself, 
Aie  suitors  to  you^ 

Cor.  1  beseech  you,  peace: 

Or,  if  you'd  ask,  remember  this  before; 
The  things,  I  have  forsworn  to  grant,  may  never 
Be  held  by  you  denials.     Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanicks: — ^Tell  me  not 
Wherein  I  seem  unnatural:  Desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges,  with 
Your  colder  reasons. 

Fbl.  O,  no  more,  no  more! 

You  have  said,  you  will  not  grant  us  any  thing; 
For  we  have  nothing  else  to  ask,  but  that 
Which  you  deny  already:  Yet  we  will  ask; 
That,  if  you  fail  in  our  request,*  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hardness:  therefore  hear  us. 

Cor.  Aufidius,  and  you  Voices,  mark;  for  we'll 
Hear  nought  from  Rome  in  private.-— Your  request  ? 

Fbl.  Should  we  be  silent  and  not  speak,  our  rai- 
ment, 
And  state  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 
We  have  led  since  thy  exile.     Think  with  thyself. 
How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we  come  hither:  since  that  thy  sight,  which 

should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with 

comforts, 
G>nstrains   them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear   land 
sorrow;  I 

*  nat,  if  you  faWin  mr  request, '\  That  is,  if  ycm  fail  tp  grant 
ti8  our  request}  if  you  are  iornidifatli^g  or  deficient  in  love  to  your 
country,  and  affection  to  your  friends,  when  our  request  shall  have 
been  made  to  you,  the  blame,  &c. 

S2 
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Making  the  mother,  wife,  andchiki,  to  ste 
The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing^ 
His  country's  bowels  out     And  to  poor  we. 
Thine  enmity's  most  capital:  thou  barr'st  u$ 
Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comforfc 
That  all  but  we  enjoy:  For  how  can  we, 
Alas!  how  can  we  (or  our  country  pray. 
Whereto  we  are  bound;  together  with  thy  YictcMT, 
Whereto  we  arc  bound?  Alack!  or  we  must  lose 
The  country,  our  dear  nurse;  or  else  thy  person^ 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  must  fiiad 
An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 
Our  wish,  which  side  should  win:  for  either  thott 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  thorough  our  streets,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin; 
And  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  shed 
Thy  wife,  and  children's  blood.     For  mysdf,  aon^ 
I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune,  till 
.  These  wars  determine:^  if  I  cannot  persuade  thee 
Rather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts. 
Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  soooar 
March  to  assault  thy  country,  than  to  tread 
(Trust  to't,  thou  shalt  not,)  on  thy  mother's  wombjt 
That  brought  thee  to  this  world. 

Fir.  Ay,  aod  on  minc^ 

That  brought  yod  forth  this  hoy,  to  keep  your  nam^ 
Living  to  time; 

Boy.  He  shall  not  tread  on  me; 

FU  rtin  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I'll  fight 

Cor.  Not  of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  be, 
Requires  nor  chiU  nw  woman  a  fiice  to  see. 
I  have  sat  too  long.  [^Rising* 

FoL  Nay,  go  not  from  ns  thus. 

If  it  were  so,  that  our  request  did  tend 

*  These  wars  determine:]  i.  e.  conclude^  end. 
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To  Wft  tfie  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 

The  Voices  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condemn  us. 

As  poisonous  of  your  honour:  No;  our  suit 

Is,  that  you  reconcile  them:  while  the  Voices 

May  say,  7%i>  merty  we  have  show'd;  the  Romans, 

ThU  we  received;  and  each  in  either  side 

Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  and  cry,  Be  blessed 

For  making  up  this  peace!  Thou  know*st,  great  soil. 

The  end  of  war*s  uncertain;  but  this  certain,    . 

That,  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 

Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap,  is  such  a  name. 

Whose  repetition  will  be  dogg*d  with  curses; 

Whose  chronicle  thus  writ, — The  man  was  noile. 

But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wip'd  it  out ; 

Destroyed  his  country  ;  and  his  name  remains 

To  the  ensuing  age,  abhorred.     Speak  to  me,  son : 

Thou  hast  a^cted  the  fine  strains^  of  honour. 

To  imitate. the  graces  of  the  gods; 

To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'the  air. 

And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur'  with  a  bolt 

That  should  but  rive  an  oak.     Why  dost  not  speak  ? 

Tbink'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man  , 

Still  to  remember  wrongs ? — Daughter,  speak  you: 

He  cares  not  for  your  weeping. — Speak  thou,  boy: 

Perhaps,  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 

Than  can  our  reasons. — ^There  is  no  man  in  the 

world 
More  bound  to  his  mother;  yet  here  he  lets  me  prate 
Like  one  i'  the  stocks.*     Thou  hast  never  in  thy  life 
ShowM  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy; 
When  she,  (poor  hen!)  fond  of  no  second  brood. 
Has  cluckM  thee  to  the  wars,  and  safely  home, 

•  — -  thejine  strains — ^]  The  niceties,  the  refinements. 

^  And  yet  to  chaise  thy  sulphur — ]  The  meaning  of  the  passage 
18,  To  threaten  much,  and  yet  be  merciiul. 

•  Like  one  t*  the  stocks.]  Keeps  me  in  a  state  of  ignominy  talk* 
log  to  oo  porpose. 
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Loaden  with  honour.     Say,  my  request's  unjust^ 
And  spurn  me  back:  But,  if  it  be  not  so. 
Thou  art  not  honest ;  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee. 
That  thou  restrain'st  from  me  the  duty,  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs. — He  turns  away: 
Down,  ladies;  let  us  shame  him  with  our  knees. 
To  his  surname  Coriolanus  'longs  more  pride. 
Than  pity  to  our  prayers.     Down;  An  end: 
This  is  the  last;— So  we  will  home  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbours. — ^Nay,  behold  us: 
This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have. 
But  kneels,  and  holds  up  hands,  for  fellowship. 
Does  reason  our  petition^  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny't. — Come,  let  us  go : 
This  fellow  had  a  Volscian  to  his  mother; 
His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  his  child 
Xiike  him  by  chance : — Yet  give  us  our  despatch : 
I  am  hush'd  until  our  city  be  afire. 
And  then  FIJ  speak  a  little. 

Cqr.  O  mother,  mother! 

[jHoldir^g  VoLUMNiA  by  the  Handsy  silent. 
What  have  you  done  ?  Behold,  the  heavens  do  ope. 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.     O  my  mother,  mother !  O ! 
You  have  won  ^  happy  victory  to  Rome: 
But,  for  your  son, — believe  it,  O,  believe  it, 
Most  dangerously  you  have  witl^  him  prevail'd. 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him,     But,  let  it  come: — 
Aufidius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars, 
I'll  frame  convenient  peace.     Now,  good  Aufidius, 
Were* you  in  my  §te^d,  say,  would  you  have  heard 
A  mother  less?  or  granted  less,  Aufidius? 
j^uf.  I  was  mpv'd  withal. 

Cor.  I  dare  be  sworn,  you  were: 

And,  Sir,  it  is  no  little  thing,  to  make 

^  Does  reason  our  petitionary  Does  argue  for  us  and  our  petition. 
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Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.    But,  good  ^ir. 
What  p^ce  youMl  make,  advise  me:  For  my  part, 
I'll  not  to  Rome,  I'll  back  with  you;  and  pray  you. 
Stand  to  me  in  this  cause. — O  mother !  wife ! 

Auf.  I  am  glad,  thou  has  set  thy  mercy  and  thy 
honour 
At  difference  in  thee:  out  of  that  I'll  work 
Myself  a  former  fortune.^  {Aside. 

[The  Ladies  make  signs  to  Coriolanus. 

Cor.  Ay,  by  and  by; 

[To  VOLUMNIA,  ViRGILlA,    &C. 

Put  we  will  drink  together;  and  you  shall  bear 

A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we. 

On  like  conditions,  will  have  counter-seal'd. 

Come,  enter  with  us.    Ladies,  you  deserve 

To  have  a  temple  built  you  :^  all  the  swords 

In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms, 

£k)uld  not  have  made  this  peace.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 
Rome.     Apuhlick  Place. 

Enter  Menenius  and  Sicinius. 

Men.  See  you  yond'  coign  o'the  Capitol;  yond' 
comer-stone? 

Sic.  Why,  what  of  that? 

Men.  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it  with 
your  little  finger,  there  is  some  hope  the  ladies  of 
Rome,  especially  his  mother,  may  prevail  with  him. 

»  —  a  former  fortune.^  i.  e.  restore  myself  to  my  former 
credit  and  power.  * 

«  To  hwce  a  temple  built  you:']  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  the  Fortune  of  the  Ladies,  was  built  on  this  occa- 
sion l^  order  of  the  senate. 
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But  I  my,  there  is  no  hope  inH;  jour  fthroftts  are 
sentenced^  and  stay  upoa  execution.' 

iSic.  IVt  possible,  that  so  fihoit  a  iioo^  can  alter 
the  condition  of  a  man  ? 

Men.  There  is  diflfercnoy  betivcjeo  a  gn]b>  and  a 
butterfly;  yet  your  butterfly  waa  a  grub.     This. 
Marcius  is  grown  from  man  to  dragon:   he  has 
wings;  he*s  more  than  a  creeping  thing. 

Sic.  He  loved  his  mother  aeady. 

Men.  So  did  he  me:  and  he  no  more  remembers 
his  mother  now,  than  an  eight  year  old  horse.  The 
tartness  of  his  fiace  sours  ripe  grapes.  When  he 
walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the  ground 
shrinks  before  his  treading.  He  is  aUe  to  pierce  a 
corslet  with  his  eye;  talks  like  a  kneH,  and  his  hum 
is  a  battery.  He  sits  in  his  state,^  as  a  thing  made 
for  Alexander.  What  he  bids  be  done,  is  mufihel 
with  his  bidding.  He  wants  nothing  of  a  god  but 
eternity,  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in. 

Sic.  Yes,  mercy,  if  you  report  him  truly. 

Men.  I  paint  him  in  the  character.     Mark  what 

mercy  his  mother  shall  bring  from  him :  There  is 

no  more  mercy  in  him,  than  there  is  .milk  in  a  male 

'  tiger;  that  shall  our  poor  city  find:  and  all  this  is 

'long  of  you. 

Sic.  The  gods  be  good  unto  us! 
Men.  No,  in  such  a  case  the  gods  will  not  be 
good  unto  us.     When  we  banished  him,  w«  re- 
spected not  them :  and,  he  returning  to  \xesik  our 
necks,  they  respect  not  us. 

V 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Sir,   if  you'd  save  your  life^    fly  to  your 
house; 

*  —  stay  upon  execution.^  i.  c.  «tay  but^r  it 

^  He  sitsin  his  state^  4*^.]  Hiistate  means  las  tkair  of  siate. 
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l%e  fidbeianA  htve  got  your  fellow-tribune,    . 
And  hale  him  up  and  dowa ;  all  swearing,  if 
Ti»  Rwmm  kd&e^  bring  not  comfort  home, 
They*ll,give  him  death  by  inches. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Sic.  What's  the  news  ? 

Mess.  Good  news,  good  news; — ^The  ladies  have 
prevaird, 
The  Voices  are  dislodg'd,  and  Marcius  gone: 
A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Rome, 
No,  not  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins. 

Sic.  Friend, 

Art  thou  certain  this  is  true  ?  is  it  roost  certain  ? 

.  Mess.  As  certain,  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire: 
Where  have  you  lurk*d,  that  you  make  doubt  of  it? 
Ne*er  through  an  ardi  «o  hurried  the  blown  tide, 
A$  the  rccomforted  through  the  gates.     Why,  hark 
you; 
[Trumpets  and  Hautboys  sounded,  and  Drums 
beaten,  all  together.  Shouting  also  within. 
The  trumpets,  sackbyits,  psalteries,  and  fifes. 
Tabors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  Romans, 
Make  the  sun  dance.   Hark  you !    [Shouting  again. 
Men.  *  This  is  good  news: 

I  will  go  meet  the  ladies.     This  Volumnia 
Is  worth  of  consuls,  senators,  patricians, 
A  city  full ;   of  tribunes,  such  as  you, 
A  sea  and  land  full :  You  have  pray'd  well  to-day; 
This  morning,  for  ten  thousand  of  your  throats 
Fd  not  have  given  a  doit.     Hark,  how  they  joy ! 

[Shouting  and  Musick. 
Sic.  First,  the  gods  bless  you  for  their  tidings : 
next. 
Accept  my  thankfulness. 

Mess.  Sir,  we  have  all 

Great  cause  to  give  great  thanks. 
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Sic.  They  are  near  the  city  ? 

Mess.  Almost  at  point  to  enter. 
Sic.  We  will  meet  them. 

And  help  the  joy.  [Going. 

Enter  the  Ladies,  accompanied  by  Senators,  Patricians, 
and  People.     Tneypass  over  the  Stage. 

1  Sen.  Behold  our  patroness,  the  life  of  Rome: 
Call  all  your  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods. 
And  make  triumphant  fires;  strew  flowers  before 

them : 
Unshout  the  noise  that  banishM  Marcius, 
!Repeal  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  modier ; 
Cry, — ^Welcome,  ladies,  welcome! — 

^11.  Welcome,  ladies! 

Welcome! 

[^  Flourish  with  Drums  and  Trumpets. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Antium.     ji  publick  Place. 

Enter  Tullus  Aupidius,  with  Attendants. 

j^tif.  Go  tell  the  lords  of  the  city,  I  am  here: 
Deliver  them  this  paper:  having  read  it, 
Bid  them  repair  to  the  market-place;  where  I, 
Even  in  theirs  and  in  the  commons'  ears. 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it.     Him  I  accuse. 
The  city  ports  by  this  hath  enterM,  and 
Intends  to  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words:  Despatch. 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 
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Enter  Three  or  Four  Conspirators  of  AufidiuB* 
Faction. 

Most  welcome ! 

1  Con.  How  is  it  with  our  general  ? 

^uf.  Even  so, 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoisoned. 
And  with  his  charity  slain. 

2  Con.  Most  noble  sir. 
If  you  do  hold  the  same  intent  wherein 
You  wished  us  parties,  we*ll  deliver  you 
Of  your  great  danger. 

j^uf.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell; 

We  must  proceed,  as  we  do  find  the  people. 

3  Con.  The  people  will  remain  uncertain,  whilst 
'Twixt  you  there's  difference;  but  the  fall  of  either 
Makes  the  survivor  heir  of  all. 

^tif.  Iknowit; 

And  my  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.     I  rais'd  him,  and!  pawn'd 
Mine  honour  for  his  truth :  Who  being  so  heighten'd. 
He  water'd  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery. 
Seducing  so  my  friends:  and,  to  this  end. 
He  bow*d  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  free. 

3  Con.  Sir,  his  stoutness. 
When  he  did  stand  for  consul,  which  he  lost 
By  lack  of  stooping, 

^uf.  That  I  would  have  spoke  of: 

Being  banish'd  for't,  he  came  unto  my  hearth ; 
Presented  to  my  knife  his  throat :  I  took  him ; 
Made  him  joint-servant  with  me;  gave  him  way 
In  all  his  own  desires;  nay,  let  him  choose 
Out  of  my  files,  his  projects  to  accomplish. 
My  best  and  freshest  men;  serv'd  his  designments 
In  mine  own  person ;  holp  to  reap  the  fame. 
Which  he  did  end  all  his;  and  took  sovtie  pride 
To  do  myself  this  wrong:  till,  at  the  last. 
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I  seemM  his  follower,  not  partner;  and 
He  wagM  me  with  his  countenance/  as  if 
I  had  been  mercenary. 

1  Con.  So  he  did,  my  lord: 

The  army  marveird  at  it.    And,  in  the  last. 
When  he  had  carried  Rome;  and  that  we  look'd 
For  no  less  spoil,  than  glory, 

j4t£f.  There  was  it;— 

For  which  my  sinews  shall  be  stretch'd^  upon  him. 
At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rheum, '  which  are 
As  cheap  as  lies,  he  sold  the  blood  and  labour 
Of  our  great  action;  Therefore  shall  he  die. 
And  ril  renew  me  in  his  fall.     But,  hark ! 

[^Dmms  and  Trumpets  sound,  with  great  Shouts 
of  the  People. 

1  Con.  Your  native  town  you  enter'd  like  a  post. 
And  had  no  welcomes  hptne;  but  he  returns^ 
Splitting  the  air  with  noise. 

2  Con.  And  patient  fools. 
Whose  children  be  hath  slain,  their  base  throats  tear. 
With  giving  him  glory. 

3  Con.  Therefore,  a*  your  vantage. 
Ere  he  express  himself,  or  move  the  people 
With  what  he  would  say,  let  him  feel  your  sword. 
Which  we  will  second.     When  he  lies  along. 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronounc'd  shall  bury 

His  reasons  with  hi?  body. 

j4uf.  Say  no  more; 

Here  come  the  lords. 

£nter  the  Lords  of  the  City. 
Lords.  You  are  most  welcome  home. 

^  He  wag'd  me  mth  hU  eonntenance^  This  is  obscure.  The 
i^e^ningji  I  think,  is,  he  freserib^d  ta  me  with  afi  air  of  authority, 
and  gave  me  hU  countenance  for  w}^  vxtge^;  thought  me  sufficiently 
jewarded  with  good  looks.     Johnson. 

®  For  which  my  s'uietcs  shall  be  stretch  d  — "]  That  is  the  pcMDt  aa 
which  I  wil)  attack  him  with  my  utmost  abilities. 
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Auf.  I  have  not  desenr*d  it. 

But,  worthy  lords,  have  you  with  heed  perus*d 
What  I  have  written  to  you  ? 

Lords^  We  have. 

1  Lord.  And  grieve  to  hear  it. 

What  faults  he  made  before  the  kst,  I  think. 
Might  have  found  easy  fines:  but  there  to  end. 
Where  he  was  to  begin,  and  give  away 
The  benefit  of  our  levies,  answering  us 
With  our  own  charge;^  making  a  treaty,  where 
There  was  a  yielding;  This  admits  no  excuse* 

Auf.  He  approaches,  yoa  shall  hear  him. 

Enter  Coriolanus,    with  Drums  and  Colours;    a 

Croud  of  Citizens  with  him. 

« 

Cor.  Hail,  lords!  I  am  returned  your  soldier; 
No  more  infected  with  my  country*s  love, 
Than  when  I  parted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  commaAd.    You  are  to  know. 
That  prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage,  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Rome.    Our  spoils  we  have  brought 

home. 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  full  third  part, 
The  charges  of  the  action.     We  have  made  peace. 
With  no  less  honour  to  the  Antiates, 
Than  shame  to  the  Romans :  and  we  here  deliver,. 
Subscrib'd  by  the  consuls  and  patricians, 
Together  with  the  seal  o'the  senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on.  • 

Atif.  * ,     Read  it  not  noble  lor^s; 

But  tell  the  traitor,  in  the  highest  degree  ;     > 

He  hath  abusM  your  powers. 

Cor^  Traitor ! — How  now  ? — 

^        ■  (omoering  us 
With  our  otam  charge ;"]    That  is»  rnoardmg  us  mtk  ow  vtm 
4Xp€nces;  making  the  cost  of  war  its  recompeoce. 
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Auif.  Ay,  traitor,  Marcius. 

Cot.  MarciusI 

Aaf.  Ay,  Marcius,  Caius  Marcius;    Dost  thou 
think 
rU  grace  thee  with  that  robbery,  thy  stoFn  name 
Coriolanus  in  Corioli  ? — 
You  lords  and  heads  of  the  state,  perfi<£ousIy 
He  has  betray'd  your  business,  and  given  up, 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,®  your  city  Rome 
(I  say,  your  city,)  to  his  wife  and  mother; 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk;  never  admitting 
Counsel  o'the  war;  but  at  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whin'd  and  roar*d  away  your  victory; 
That  pages  blushed  at  him,  and  men  of  heart 
Look'd  wondering  each  at  other. 

Cor.  Hear*st  fhou.  Mars? 

Auf.  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears, — 

Cor.  Ha! 

,Auf.  No  more.* 

Cor.  Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart 
Too  great  for  what  contains  it.     Boy!  O  slave!— 
Pardon  me,  lords,  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
I  was  forc'd  to  scold.     Your  judgments,  my  grave 

lords. 
Must  give  this  cur  the  lie:  and  his  own  notion 
(Who  wears  my  stripes  impressed  on  him;  that  must 

bear 
My  beating  to  his  grave;)  shajl  join  to  thrust 
The  lie  unto  him. 

1  Lora.  Peace,  both,  and  hear  me  speak. 

'Cor.  Cut  me  to  pieces.  Voices;  men  and  lads, 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me. — Boy!  False  hound! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there, 

•  Tor  certain  drops  of  salty']    For  certain  tears. 

^  Auf.  NomoreS]  By  these  words  Aufidius  does  mi  mean  t« 
put  a  stop  to  the  altercation ;  but  to  tell  Coriolanus  that  he  was  m 
more  than  a  *'  boy  of  tears.*' 
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That  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Fluttered  your  voices  in  Corioli : 
Alone  I  did  it. — ^Boy ! 
,      Auf.  Why,  noble  lords. 

Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune. 
Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unholy  braggart, 
Tore  your  own  eyes  and  ears  ? 

Con.  Let  him  die  for't.       \Several  speak  at  once. 

Cit,  [Speaking promiscuously.']  Tear  him  to  pieces, 
do  it  presently.  He  killed  my  son; — my  daughter; 
— ^He  killed  my  cousin  Marcus; — ^He  killed  my  fe- 
ther. — 

Q,  Lord.  Peace,  ho; — no  outrage; — peace. 
The  man  is  noble,  and  his  fame  folds  in 
This  orb  o'the  earth.'     His  last  offence  to  us 
Shall  have  judicious  hearing.^ — Stand,  Aufidius, 
And  trouble  not  the  peace. 

Cor.  O,  that  I  had  him. 

With  six  Aufidiuses,  or  more,  his  tribe. 
To  use  my  lawful  sword ! 

Auf.  Insolent  villain ! 

Con.  Kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill  him. 

[AupiDius  and  the  Conspirators  draw^  and  hill 
CoRiOLANUS,  who  falls,  and  Aufidius 
stands  on  him. 

Lords.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  hold. 

Aiif,  My  noble  masters,  hear  me  speak, 

J  Lord.  O  Tulltis,— 

2  Lord.  Thou  hast  done  a  deed  whereat  valour 

will  weep. 

3  Lord.  Tread  notuponhim. — ^Masters  all,  oe  quiet; 
Put  up  your  swords. 


>  —  his  fame  folds  in 
This  orb  o'the  earth,"]   His  fame  overspreads  the  world. 

•  ■  judicious  hearing,']  "Perhaps  judicious,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, signifies  ^'«£^ta/;  such  a  hearing  as  is  allowed  to  criminals 
in  courts  of  judicature.  Thns  imperiout  is  used  by  our  author  for 
imperia/. 
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Auf.  My  lords,  when  you  shall  know  (ss  in  diis 
rage, 
Provok'd  by  him,  you  cannot,)  tjie great  danger 
Which  this  man's  life  did  owe  you,  you'll  rejoice 
That  he  is  thus  cut  off.     Please  it  your  honours 
To  call  me  to  your  senate,  I'll  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  or  endure 
Your  heaviest  censure. 

1  Lord.  Bear  from  hence  his  body. 
And  mourn  you  for  him :  let  him  be  regarded 

As  the  most  noble  corse,  that  ever  hendd 
Did  follow  to  his  urn,^ 

2  Lord,  His  own  impatience 
Takes  from  Aufidius  a  great  part  of  blame. 
Let's  make  the  best  of  it. 

Auf.  '    My  rage  is  gone. 

And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow. — ^Take  him  up:— 
Help,  three  o'the  chiefest  soldiers;  I'll  be  one. — 
Beat  thou  the  drum,  Uiat  it  speak  mournfully: 
Trail  your  steel  spikes. — ^Though  in  this  city  he 
Hath  widow'd  and  unchiUed  many  a  one. 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury. 
Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory  .*— 
Assist.  [^Exeuntf  bearing  the  Body  of  Coriola- 

Nus.     A  dead  March  soundedJ 


* that  ever  herald 

IHd  follow  to  his  urn.'}  This  allusion  is  to  a  custom  unknown, 
I  believe,  to  the  ancients,  but  observed  in  the  publlck  fiinerals  of 
English  princes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  hexM  prodaims  the 
style  of  tb«  deceased.     Steevens. 

*  — —  a  noble  memory.]    Memory  for  memorial. 

^  The  tragedy  of  Coriolanus  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  our 
author*s  performances.  The  old  mah*s  merriment  in  Menenius; 
the  lofty  lady*s  dignity  in  Volumnia ;  the  bridal  modesty  in  Vir- 
gilia;  the  patrician  and  military  haughtiness  in  CorioJanus^  the 
plebeian  malignity  and  tribunitian  insolence  in  Bfutus  and  Sicinius, 
make  a  very  pleating  and  interesting  variety :  and  thfe  various  revo- 
lutions of  the  hero's  fortune  fill  tl^  mind  with  anxious  catumtf. 
There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  buatle  k&  the  furst  Act^  and  too  little 
in  the  last.  Johnson. 
« 
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*JuLiusC^sAR.]  It  appears  from  Peck's  Colkdion  of  eScers 
curious  historical  Pieces,  &c.  (appended  to  his  Memoirs,  &c.  of 
Oliver  Cromwell, )  p.  14,  that  a  Latin  play  on  thb  subject  had  bec» 
written :  "  Epilogus  Caesaris  interfecti,  quomodo  in  scenam  prodiit 
ca  res,  acta,  in  Ecclesia  Christi,  Oxen.  Qui  EpHogus  a  Magbtro 
Ricardo  Eedes,  et  scriptns  et  in  proscenio  ibidem  dictus  fuit,  A.  D. 
1582."  Meres,  whose  Wit*s  Commonwealth  was  published  in 
1598,  enumerates  Dr.  Eedes  among  the  best  tragick  writers  of 
that  time.    Steevens. 

From  some  words  spoken  by  Polomus  in  Hamlet,  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  there  was  an  English  play  on  this  sublet,  before  Shak« 
speare  commenced  a  writer  for  the  stage. 

Stephen  Gosson,  in  his  School  of  Abuse,  1579,  mentions  a  play 
entitled  The  History  of  Casar  and  Pompey. 

William  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sterline,  wrote  a  tragedy 
on  the  stcMTy,  and  with  the  title  of  Julius  Ccesar.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  Shakspeare's  play  was  posterior  to  his;  for  Lord  Ster- 
Hne,  when  he  cotnposed  his  Julius  Cctsar,  was  a  very  young  author, 
and  would  hardly  have  ventured  into  that  circle,  within  which  the 
most  eminent  dramatick  writer  of  England  had  already  walked. 
The  death  of  Ceesar,  which  is  not  exhibited  but  related  to  the  audi- 
ence, forms  the  catastrophe  of  his  piece.  In  the  two  plays  many 
parallel  passages  are  found,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  proceeded 
only  from  the  two  authors  drawing  from  the  same  source.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  the  coincidence  more 
than  accidental. 

A  passage  in  The  Tempest,  (p.  81,)  seems  to  have  been  cq>ied 
from  (Mie  in  Darius,  another  play  of  Lord  Sterline*s,  printed  at 
Ed'mburgh,  in  l603.  His  JuUm  Ccesar  appeared  in  l607,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  little  acquainted  with,  English  writers;  for  both  these 
pieces  abound  with  Scotticisms,  which,  in  the  subsequent  foKo  edi- 
tion, 1637,  he  corrected*  But  neither  The  Tempest  nor  the  JuUus^ 
Caesar  of  our  author  was  printed  till  1^23. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  our  author  has  several  plays,, 
founded  on  subjects  which  had  been  previously  treated  by  others. 
Of  this  kind  are  King  John,  King  Richard  II,  the  two  parts  of 
King  Henry  IV.  King  Henry  V,  King  Richard  III.  King  Lear, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Measure  for  Measure,  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrff»,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and,  I  believe,  Hamlet,  Timon  of 
Athens,  and  the  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI,  whereas^ 
no  proof  has  hitherto  been  produced,  that  any  contemporary  wri- 
ter ever  presumed  to  new  model  a  story  that  had  already  employed 
the  pen  of  Shakspeare.  On  all  these  grounds  it  appears  more  pro- 
bable, that  Shakspeare  was  indebted  to  Lord  Sterline,  than  that 
Lord  Sterline  borrowed  from  Shakspeare.  If  this  reasoning  be  just, 
this  play  could  not  have  appeared  before  the  year  1607.  I  believe 
it  w^s  produced  in  that  year.    Malon  e. 
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The  real  leng;th  of  time  in  Julius  Cctsar  is  an  follows:  About 
the  middle  of  Febniaiy  A.  U.  C.  709,  a  fhmtick  festival^  sacred 
to  Pan/  and  called  Lupercalia,  was  held  in  honour  of  Cctsar,  when 
the  regal  crawnviFas  offered- 10  him  bjr  Antonjr,.  On  the  15th  of 
March  in  tM  siirteVear,  he*  wW^tdin.  NcJv^ber  27,  A.  U.  C. 
7 10,  the  triumvirs  met  at  a  small  island,  formed  by  the  river 
Rhenus,  near  Bononia^  aad-  tb«»  adjusted  their  cruel  proscription. 
<-^A.  U.  C.  71 1,  Brutus  and  Cassiuf  were  defeated  near  Philippi. 

Uptok* 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Compirators  against  Julius 
Caesar, 


Julius  Caesar. 

Octavius  Caesar,       \Triumvirs,  after  the  Death  of 

Marcus  Antonius,     V  JnliusCffisar 

M.  JEmL  Lepidus,  J  ^"^^'"^  ^^®^- 

Cicero,  Publius,  Popilius  Lena;  Senators. 

Marcus  Brutus, 

Cassius, 

Casca, 

Trebonius, 

Ligarius, 

Decius  Brutus, 

Metellus  Cimber, 

Cinna, 

Flavius  a/wi  MaruUus,  Tribunes. 

Artemidorus,  a  Sophist  of  Cnidos. 

ji  Soothsayer.    ^ 

Cinna,  a  Poet,    jinother  Poet. 

Ludlius,  Titinius,  Messala,  y(mng  Cato,  anrf  Volum- 

nius  ;  Friends ^to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Varro,  Clitus,  Clauclius,  Strato,  Lucius,  Dardanius; 

Servants  to  Brutus. 
Pindarus,  Servant  to  Cassius. 

Calphurnia,  Wife  to  Caesar. 
Portia,  Wife  to  Brutus. 

Senators,  Citizens,  Guards,  Attendants,  &c. 

SCENE,  during  a  great  Part  of  the  Play,  at  Rome: 
afierwards  at  Sardis;  and  near  Philippi. 
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JULIUS    C^SAR. 


ACT  I. 

SCEKEl    Rome,    ji  Street. 

Enter  Flavius,  Marullus,  aiui  a  Rabble  qf 
Citizens, 

JF/oi;.  Hence;  home^  you  idle  a^eatures^  get  you 
home; 
Is  this  a  holiday?  What!  know  you  not. 
Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk^  ' 

Upon  a  labouring  day,  without  the  sign 
Of  your  profession?— Speak,  what  trade  art  thou? 

1  Cit.  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

Jfcfer.  Where  is  thy  feather  apron,  and  thy  rule? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  a[q)arel  on  ?— 
You,  sir;  what  trade  are  you? 

2  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman, 
I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobler.  ^ 

Mar.  But  what  trade  art  thou?  Answer  me  di- 
rectly. 

2  Cit.  A  trade,  sir,  that^  I  hope,  I  may  use  with 
a  safe  con^ience;  which  is,  indeed^  sir,  a(  mender 
of  bad  soals. 

Mar.  What  trade,  thou  knave;  thou  naughty 
knave,  what  trade? 

2  Cit.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out  v^dth 
me:  yet,  if  you  be  out,  sir,  \  can  mend  you. 

Mar.  What  ipefmest  thou  by  that?  Mend  tne^^ 
thou  saucy  fellow  ?  . 

2  Cit.  Why,  ar,  cobble  you. 
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248      ^^^         JUUUS  CiESAR. 

Flav.  Thou  art  a  cobler,  art  thou? 

2  Cit.  Truly,  sif,  all  that  I, live  by  is,  with  the 
awl:  I  mjeddle  iviih  tto  tradestnaii't  matttos,  nor 
women's  matters,  but  with  awl.  I  am,  indeed,  sir, 
a  surgeon  to  old  sboe^^wtMM^  they  are  in  great 
danger,  I  re-cover  them.  As  proper  men  as  ever 
trod  upon  neats-leather^  havejgone  upon  my  handy- 
work. 

Flav.  But  wherefore  art  not^n  thy  shop  to-day? 
Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets? 

2  CiU  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  o^it  their  shoes,  to  get 
my^lf  into  more  work.  Sut,,  indexed,  sir,  we  make 
holiday,  to  see  Caesar,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  triumph. 

he  home  ?  ;         ' 

What  tributaries  UM^m  Wml  te>;Eonlo, ..  -  » • 
To  grace  incj^^^hoiKls  bi^jg^b^rvatiiwhridsii  ^ 
You  blocks,  ^Fota  9X<«ts^  you  .wcrrse  tbm'  jlecisd^ 

•UlS«g)Bj  u  .    ..  .      ..  ^--;         .<..    :  ^  "\  ;.  ;    *  ' 

O,  you  hard  hearts,. yoii:iJf«eijpfi^  of.-Bolne^  \' \ 
KtiflwiyPtt  *c*  I?<»p(^^  iNfoty  ditajieiiild  oft^  ' 
Have  you 4!ilin9b^d  w,  io  yfi\\^ iaiid  b9ttIeA)«ti^  v.. 
To  towers  and  mt\ao^^  yekiiXg^i(Mvmby'^^f^ 
y^)uri»6wat«  in  ydUr  ^foj^/  ^iwl  t^«-e,  h«vd  sat;    „ 
The  live-long  dftyi  'with  p>4ieftti^p«fit5ition,.  • 
Ttf>^fteigi5e^  ffpiDpey^pawSith^irtrectooF  iRome: 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  ap|;)eai;, 
Hl*^  yxiu  ^»<rt  tnade.iinTupiv4rs;^i  E$hpajt,  ; 
Ttot  Tybe^  Ue^nbitd.uni^rhWth  \m:bAsk^  >  • 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds, 
Mafleki:hertDnp0y(&fShareft'J 
KiiA  do  you  now  put  oft  y«yr  feept- attire? 
Abd<b;yo»'Tiort^  piiU  out^fl  jMktey? . 
And  do  y<Hi  iWWristreWxflpiwers;!!)  bteiiwy. 
That  tormk  in  triunjph.ovtt*  B^mpey's  bibod? 
Be  gone;  ,  .i   '  ' 

Run  to  your  houses,  i^\  u[»bt):  youir  kJiefcs, 
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Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

Flav.  Go,  go,  good  countrymen,  and,  for  this 
faulty 
Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort; 
Draw  them  to  Tyber  bajoks,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,,  tiJl  the  lowest  stream, . 
Do  kiss. the  most  exalted  shores  of  alK 

[^Exeunt  Citizens. 
See,  whe'r^  their  basest  metal  be  not  mov'd; 
They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol; 
This  way  ^IM  :*  Kferobe  t)he  images. 
If  ymi^o^^kid  them  deck'd  with  ceremonies.* 
"Mekf^:  ^^ay  we  do  so  ? 
You  know,  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal.  ' 

JP/at;%  Il'i^no  maffei^r^  let^ohlKiges 
Be  hung  With  Cteter^^ophieSi  *  T\\  ibont,  'f 

And  drive  away  the  vulgar  fi»on¥  the  streets: 
So  do  -you  toO)  whet^  yc^u  perceive  them  tbidi. 
These  growing  feathers  plUfek'd  from  Oa&sar's  wing^-' 
Will  make  himifly  ^n  opdimmy  pHch; 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men, 

And  fefeep  ttd  ftH  in  servile  fearfulness.  [Exeunt. 

...\  *         ..'"."  .  .. / 

'  See,  vfhe'X'^'fP'hether, 

* decked  with  ceremonies.]  Ceremonies  are  honorary  orna* 

ments^  tokens  of  respect. 
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250  JULIUS  CffiSAR. 

SCENE  11. 
The  same.    A  publick  Place. 

Enter f  in  Processton,  with  Musicky  Cjesar;  An- 
tony, for  the  course ;  Calphurnia,  Portia, 
Decius,^  Cicero,  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Casca, 
a  great  Croud,  following  \  among  them  a.  Sooth-^ 
sajer. 

CiPs.  Calphurnia,— 

Casca.  Peace,  ho  1  Caasar  i^aks. 

[Mfuikk  ceases^ 

Cas,  Calphurnia, — 

CaU  Here,  my  lord. 

Ca:s.  Stand  you  directly  ijn  Antonius"  way. 
When  he  doth  run  his  course.^— Antomtt^* 

Ant.  Caesar,  my  l<M-d» 

C(es.  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonira^ 
To  touch  Calphurnia:  for  our  elders  say, 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  hply  chase. 
Shake  oft'  their  steril  curse. 

Ant.  .1  ^all  remember: 

When  Caesar  says.  Do  this,  it  is  performed. 

C^,s.  Set  on;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out. 

*  [Mustek, 

Sooth.  Caesar. 

Cas.  Ha!  Who  calls? 

Casca.  Bid  every  noise  be  still  :---Peace  yet  agmn. 

[Mustek  ceases. 

*  This  person  was  not  Decius,  but  Decimus  Brutus,  The  poet 
(as  Voltaire  has  done  since)  confounds  the  characters  of  Marcus 
and  Decimus,  Decimus  Brutus  was  the  most  cherished  by  Qtsar  o( 
all  his  friends^  while  Marcus  kept  aloof^  and  declined  so  large  a 
shire  of  his  fevours  and'honoars,  as  the  other  had  constantly 
accepted. 
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C<es.  Who  is  it  in  the  press,  that  calls  on  me? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than.all  the  musick. 
Cry,  Caesar:  Speak;  Ca^ar  is  tum'd  to  hear. 
Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March.  ^  - 
Cas.  What .  man  is  that ! 

JBru.  A  soothsayer^  hidg  you^be^^are.  the  idesi.af 

March. 
C^ps.  Set  him  before  me>  let  me  see  his  face, 
Cos.  Fellow,  come  from  the  throng :  Lpok  upon 

Caesar. 
Cat.  What  say'st  thou  tb  me  now?  Speak  pnce 

agaki. 
iSooM.  Bewflretheidesof  M»x:h. 
dm.  He^is^a  dreamer;,  let  us  leave  him; — p^. 

6 Sennit ^    Eomtnt  ail  but  Bbu.  (m4<U.s^ 
you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? 

Bru.  Notl. 

Cos.  I  pray  you^  do. 

Bru.  I  am  not  ^unesome:  I  do  laok<  some  part 
Of  that  quick  ^irit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder.  Cassias,  your  desires  ;^ 
I'll  leave  you. 

Cas.  Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late: 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness. 
And  show  of  lote,  as  I  was  wont  to  have: 
You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand^ 
Over  your  frieod  that  loves  you. 

Bru.  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceiv'd:  If  I  have  veil'd  my  look, 
I  turn  the  troiable  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.    Vexed  I  am, 

^  Sennet.']  J  faave  been  ioformed  that  sennet  is  derived  from 
iennesie,  an  antiquated  French  tune  formerly  used  in  theannjj 
but  the  Dictionaries  which  I  have  consulted  exhibit  no  such  word. 
It  may  be  a  corruption  from  sonata,  Ital.     Steevens. 

*  —  strange  a  hand — "}  Strange,  is  alien,  unfemiliar,  such  as 
might  become  a  stranger. 
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254  JULIUS  OiSSAR.. 

Of  late,  with  paissions  of  Sdttie  (^ftBfti«ce/ 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myselfy         : 
Wiiich  give  some  soil,  perhaps,:  to tt>y  behaviours: 
But  let  not  therefoi^  my  good' frietadsbe  griw^j 
(Among  which  niiiuber,  Cassius,  be  you  one;)    > 
Nor  construe  any  further  my  aeglect^ 
^  Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himselfi^t  war. 
Forgets  the  shows  of  lovo  to  other  menJ^ 

Cas.  Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much vttjistook  ye)ur 
passion;^  .       /> 

By  means  whereof,  -  this  ttr^ast  of^  i|iin*>  Math  buri^ 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cc^t^tions. 
Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  canyotfseO'jftmrtiFaccf?  ' 

Bru.  No,  Cftssitw : '  fi>r  tho*^  «e€fe^o«:|tsttf. 
But  by  reftection,  by  some  othef  tiiingk.* 

Cas.  *Tisjust:  -'     ^,     -    ^  ' 

And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus,  " 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors,-  aS^^^vfjU'turrt 
Your  hidden  worthiness  ihto  your  dyel        ^ 
That  you  might  see  your  shado^¥.  '•  J  have  h^ard. 
Where  many  of  the  b^st  respieet  in  Home, 
(Except  immortal  Caesar,)  speaking  of  Btlitu^ 
And  groaiiiing  undemt^hthis  age'fe  yoke. 
Have  wish-d  that  fiobte^Brttttitt  had^his  )sy^i 

Bru.  Into  whit  ^ngersi  wouW^you  'itAd  'me, 
■  •  Cassius,  -  ..•■''•;.   1    '•'  •.-. '  . 

That  you  would  hav^  Wie^se^k  ifito  «»y«elf 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me  ? 

Cas,  Therefore,' good' Brutu^,  bie  ^teparM  to  bean 
And,  since  yoivkn<W' you  ciantiotseiei  yourself 
So  well  as  by  refkdtidti^  "I,  your^figS,       : 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  tou  y^t'ktioW^  not  of. 

* pasdqns  of  some  difference, j  With  a  flucti^tion  of  dis^  • 

cordai^  opinions  and  desires. 

7 your  passion;]  j.  e.  the  nature  of  jthe  feelings  feom 

which  you  are  now  suffering. 
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And  be  rmt  jetfetis  of  me,  geiitfe  Bt^m  v 
Were  I  a  comnk)n  lau^er,  ot  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinaty  -oiaths  my  love* 
To  every  new  protester;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  bn  men,  aud  hug  th€m  hiafd, 
And  after  scsttidal  them ;  'ot  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  banquetiiig 
To  all  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangwous. 

[Flourish f  and  &iout. 

Bru.  What  means  this  touting?  I  do  fear,  the 
people 
Choose  CttJsar  i&c  their  king. 

Cas.       '  '  Ay,  do  you  fear  it? 

Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  sb. 

Bru.  I  would  not,  Cassite;  yet  I  love  him  well:— ' 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long  ? 
What  is  it  that  yOu  Utjuld  impart  to  me?  '  - 

If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good. 
Set  honour  in  one  ^e,  arid  death  i'  the  other. 
And  I  wSl  look  on  both  indifferently : 
For,  let  the  ^d^  ^o  speed  me,  as  I  love 
"the  nbt»e  bf  hdriour  more  than  I  fear  death* 

Cas.  I  kifA^W  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
A^  welt  as  I  dc^'kifiow  your  outward  favour. 
Well/  hbnburUiliithe  sub^tcrf  my  story. — 
I  oannot  tell,'  'what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  ile,  as  lire  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a'rtiing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  bom  ftfee  'as  iCaesar ;  so  were  you : 
We  both  have  fed  as' well;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  wintWs  cold,  as  well  ai  he. 
For  Once^  Updn  2t  t^w  and  gusty  day, 
llie  trpubled  Tyber  chafing  With  her  shores, 

•  To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love,  &c.]  To  invite  every  new 
protester  to  my  affection  by  the  Atale  or  allurement  of  customary 

tv)ths.  • 
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354  JULIUS  CJQ5AR, 

Csesar  said  to  me,  Dar'st  tkm,  Qmm^naw 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  bmgtyJloQd, 

And  swim  to  yonder  /^om*/*— Upon  the  word, 

Accouter'd  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in. 

And  bade  htm  follow:  so,  indeed,  he  did. 

The  torrent  roar'd ;  and  we  dki  buffi^  it 

With  lusty  sinews;  throwing  it  aaide 

And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 

But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd, 

Caesar  cry'd.  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  /  sink. 

I,  asj&ieas,  our  great  ancestor. 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  \m  shoulder 

Tlie  old  Anchises  Wr,  so,  from  the  waves-of  Tyber 

Did  I  the  tired  Caesar:  And  this  man 

Is^  now  become  a  god;  and  Cabins  is 

A  wretched  creature,  and  must  haid  his  body. 

If  Caesar  carelessly  but  npd  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  wh^  he  was  in  Spain, 

And,  when  the  fit  wason  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake:  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake: 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly; 

And  that  same  eye,  whose,  bend  doth  awe  the  worid. 

Did  lofle  his  lustre:  I  did  hear  him  groopt; 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  hia,  that  bade  the  Rodmans 

Mark  him,^  and  writje  hit  speedhes  in  their  books, 

Alas !  it  cried.  Give  me  same  drink,  Titinius, 

As  a  sick  giri.    Ye  gods,  it  doth  ^maze  npe, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  teniper^  should 

So  get  the  start  of  the  i^eotiek  worid,^ 

And  bear  the palmalone.  [Shmt.    Fltmrisk. 

£n/.  Another gen^iral shout!; 
I  do  believe,  that  these  apf)lause8  sure  , 
For  some  new  honour*  th?it  are  heap'd  on  Caesar. 

Cas.  Why;   man,   he  doth  be&tride,  the  narrow 
world, 

*  "■"^^ feeble  temper^  i.  e.  temperament,  constitutioa. 
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Like  a  CoIossub  ;  and  we  pettf  men 
Walk  under  hie  huge  legs,  and  pee|>  dboot 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  KHnres. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  c£  their  fittes: 
The  fault,  dear  Bratus,  is  not  in  our  stars^ 
But  in- ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings*     . 
Brutus,  and  Cassar:  What  should  be  in  that  Cassar  ? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  ? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name; 
Sound  them,  it  dcAh  become  the  mouth  as  well; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy;  coi\)ure  them^ ' 
Brutiid  will  start  a  ^irit  as  soon  as  C^sar.       [Shoui. 
I^ow  in  the  names  of  all  thie  gods  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed. 
That  he  is  grown  so  great?  Age,  thou  art  sham*d: 
Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods ! 
When  went  therfe  by  an  age,  since  the  great  floods 
But  it  was  fam^d  with  more  than  with  one  man? 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talk'd  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompassed  but  one  man  ? 
Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough. 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 
O !  you  and  I  have  heai*d  our  fathers  say. 
There  was  a  Brutus  once,^  that  would  nave  brooked 
The  eternal  devil  to  keq>  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

Bru.  Tliat  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous; 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim;* 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter;  for  this  present, 
I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you, 
Be  any  further  mov'd.    What  you  have  said,  ^ 
I  will  consider;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear:  and  find  a  time 


'  Tkcre  was  a  Brutm  once,"]  u  e.  Lucius  Jiiiits#  Bnitui. 
•-.^inm;]  i.c.  guess. 
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Both  meet  to  hear^  and  answer^  tudihi^  thtc^ 

Till  then,  .my  Hjoible  friend,  cheir  npoik  'dfisj'* 

Brutus  had  r^hor  be  a  villager, 

Than  ta  repute  hdmsdf  aj8oii:o£  jtocne 

Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 

Is  like  to  lay.upoa  us. 

Cas.  I  am  gldd,  that  my  ^mbak:  w(»d& 
Have  strudi  but  diua  much  show  ^f  fite  fhxa  ^foutus. 

Re-enter  Cieais^  and  ids  Train^  * 

Bru.  The  games  are  done,  and  Caesar  is  returning. 

Cas.  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the  sleev^ 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fiishion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded,  worthy  note,  to-day, 

Bru.  I  will  do  so: — But„  lepk  you,  Cassius> 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar^s  brow^ 
And  aill  the  rest  look  lil^e  a  chidden  ti!aia: 
Calphumia's  cheek  is  pale;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret*  and  such  fiery  eyes,^ 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  crossed  in  conference  by  some  senator^. 

Cas.  Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

C(es.  Ahtonius. 

Ant.  Csesaf. 

C(es.  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'nights: 
Yond*  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look; 
He  thinks  top  much:  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Ant.  F^ar  him  not,,  Caesar,  he's. not  dangerpusj 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

C^s.  'Would  he  were  faster: — 6ut  I  fear  him  not: 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  kno>y  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius. '  He  reads  much; 

^  — -  cJia^  ^MK^  iiu;]    Consider  tliis  at  kisum;  rmmateoia, 
this. 
*         ferret  — ]    A  ferret  has  red  ejres. 
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He  IS,  a  gv^t  obfierBer,  and  fae  lootks 
Quite  thix»igb  thedeeds  of  men:  he  loves  no  plays^ 
As  tbou'doat)  Antony;  he  hears  no  musick; 
Sddom  be  smiles;i  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 
Als  if  he  mocked  hhnaelf^  and  ssorn'd  his  spirit 
That  coiAL  be  mov'4  to  smile  at  any  thing. 
Sud!i  raen.as.he  be  newer  at  heart's  ease. 
Whiles  tlfisy  behokl  ai  greater  than  themselves ; 
Andtherefefre  are  they  very  dangeroas. 
I.ealher  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  i^M, 
Tbm  what  liear,  for.  alw^s  I  am  C^sar. 
G6me  on  my^  right /hand,  tor  this  ear  is  deaf, 
And  teMme  truly,  what  thoiLthink'st  of  him. 

[^£sc€%mt  Cjesaji  andJiis  Train.    Casc i.  stayt 
behind. 

Casccu  You  pulFd  me  by  the  cloak;  Would  you 
speak  with  me? 

Bru.  Ay^  Casca;  tdl  us  what  hath  chanced  to-day. 
That  C«sar  looks  so  sad. 

Casca.  Why  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not? 

Bru.  I  should  not  then  ask  Cascawhathathcl^nc'd. 

Casca.  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offered  him:  and 
being  offered  him^  he  put  it  by  with  the  back  (^  his 
hand,  thus;  and  then  the  people  fell  a*  shouting* 

Bru.  What  was  the  second  noise  for? 

Casca.  Wjliy,  for  that  too. 

Cflf^.Theyshoutedthrice;  What  was  the  last  cry  for  ^ 

Casca.  Why, .  for  that  too. 

Bru*  Was  (be  crown  offered  him  thrice  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  marry,  was't,  and  he  pat  it  by  tlirice^ 
every  time  gentler  than  ot^er;  and  at  every  putting 
by,  mitie  honest  neighbours  shouted. 

Cos.  Who  oflfeiied  hrm  the  crown? 

Casca.  Why,  Antdny. 

Bru.  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casca.  I  can  as  well  be  hanged,  as  tell  the  manner 
of  it:  it  was  mere  foolery.   I  did  not  mark  it.  I  saw 
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Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown  $— yet  'twas  not  a 
crown  neither,  'twas  one  of  these  coronets  ;-^-«nd, 
as  I  told  you,  he  put  it  by  once;  but,  for  alHhat,  to 
my  thinking,  he  would  rain  have  had  it*  Then  be 
oftered  it  to  him  again ;  theq  he  put  it  by  again :  but, 
to  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loath  to  lay  his  fingers  off 
it.  And  then  he  offered  it  the  third  time;  he  put  it 
the  third  time  by :  and  still  as  he  refused  it,  the  rab- 
blemept  hooted,  and  cl£q^)ed  their  chopped  hands, 
and  threw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps,  and  uttered 
such  a  deal  of  stinkmg  breath  because  Caesar  refused 
the  crown,  that  it  had  almost  choked  Caear;  for  he 
swooned,  and  fell  down  at  it:  And  for  mine  own 
part,  I  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips, 
and  receiving  the  bad  air. 

Cas.  Bvly  spft,  I  pray  you:  What?  Did  Cassar 
swoon? 

Casca.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-jdace,  and 
foamed  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bru.  'Tis  very  like :  he  hath  the  falling-sickness. 

Cotf.  No,  Caesar  hath  it  not;  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling  sickness. 

Casca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that;  but, 
I  am  sure,  Caesar  fell  down.-  If  the  tag-rag  people 
did  not  clap  him,  and  hiss  him,  according  as  he 
pleased,  and  displeased  them,  as  they  use  to  do  the 
|)layers  in  the  theatre,  I  am  no  true  man.^ 

Bru.  What  said  he,  when  he  came  unto  himself? 

Casca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he  per- 
ceiv'd  the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refused  the 
crown,  he  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet,  and  offered 
them  his  throat  to  cut. — An  I  had  been  a  man  of 
any  occupation,^  if  I  would  not  have  taken  him  at 
a  wbrd,  I  would  I  might  go  to  hell  among  the 

*  —  no  true  mcmj]    No  honest  man. 

* a  man  of  any  occupation,']    Had  I  been  a  aiechanick,  onei 

of  the  Plebeians  to  whom  he  offered  his  throat. 
#, 
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rogues:— and  so  he  fell.  When  he  came  to  himself 
again^  he  said,  If  he  had  done  or  said^  any  thing 
aAiiss,  he  desired  their  worships  to  think  it  was  his 
infirmity.  TTiree  or  four  wenches,  where  I  stood, 
criai,  Alas,  good  ^ow//— *and  forgave  him  with  all 
their  hearts:  Biit  there*s  no  heed  to  be  taken  of 
them;  if  Caesar  had  stabbed  their  mothers^  they 
would  have  done  no  less. 

Bm.  Arid  after  that,  he  came^  thus  sad,  away? 

Casccu  Ay.  ' 

Cos.  Did  Cicero  say  any  thing? 

Casca.  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Cos.  To  what  effect? 

Casca.  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  V\\  ne*er  look 
ou  i*  the  face  again:  But  those,  that  understood 
im,  smiled  at  one  another,  and  shook  their  heads: 
but,  for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me.  I 
could  tell  you  more  lieWs  too:  Marullus  and  Flavins^ 
for  pulling  scarft  off  Caesar's^  images,  are  put  to 
silence.  Fare  you  well.  There  was  more  foolery 
yet,  if  I  could  remember  it. 

Cas.  Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca? 

Casca.  No,  I  am  promised  forth. 
*   Cas.  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  hold, 
and  your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Cas.  Good;  I  will  expect  you. 

Casca.  Do  so:  Farewell,  both.        [ExHCk^ok. 

Bru.  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be? 
He  was  quick  mettle,  when  he  went  to  school. 

Cas.  So  is  he  now,  in  execution 
0f  any  bold  dr  noble  enterprize, 
However  he  puts  on  this:  tardy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit. 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

'  ^  Bru.  And  so  it  is.    For  this  time  I  will  leave  jou ; 
Xp-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 

VOL.  VII.  U 
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I  will  come  home  to  you;  or,  if  you  will. 
Come  home  with  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you, 

(ms.  I  will  do  so: — till  then,  think  ot  the  world. 

[£j?i7  Brutus. 
Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble;  yet,  I  see. 
Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  dispos'd:^  Therefore  'tis  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes : 
For  who  so  firm,  that  cannot  be  seduc'd  ? 
Cassar  doth  bear  me  hard;*  But  he  loves  Brutus : 
If  I  were  Brutus  nbw,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me.*    I  will  this  night. 
In  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw. 
As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens. 
Writings,  all  tending  to  the  gr^t  opinion 
That  Rome  holds  of  his  name;  wherein  obscurely 
Caesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at: 
And,  after  this,  let  Cassar  seat  him  sure; 
For  we  will  shake  hkn,  or  worse  days  endure. 

'  -     [Exit. 

SCENE  IIL 
The  same.    A  Street. 

Thunder  and  Lightning.    Enter ^  from  opposite  sides, 
Casca,  with  his  Sword  drawn,  and  Cicbbo.  : 

Gc.  Good  even,  Casca :  Brought  you  Caesar  home  ?* 
Why  are  you  breathless?  and  why  stare  you  so? 

'  Thy  h<murabk  metul  may  he  wrought 
Fr<m  that  it  is  disposed:}   The  best  metal  or  temper  may  be 
worked  into  qualities  contrary  to  its  original  constitution. 

^ .        doth  bearme  hard ;]  i.  e.  hasan  un&vourable  opinion  of  me. 

^  If  I  tpere  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me  J]   The  meaning,  I  thinks  is  thisr 
Ccesar  loves  Brutus,  but  if  Brutus  and  I  were  to  change  places,  hif 
love  should  not  humour  me,  should  not  take  hold  of  my  afiection,  so 
as  to  make  me  forget  my  principles.    Johnsoh. 

1  .i...  Brought  you  Ccesar  home  f}  Did  you  attend  Caesar  home  } 
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Casca.  Are  not  you  mov'd,  when  all  the  sway  of 
earth  ^ 
Shakes^  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?  O  Cicero, 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,:  and  rage,  and  foam. 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds: 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now. 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven; 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods. 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Cis.  Why,  saw  you  any  thing  more  wonderful  ? 

Casca.  A  common  slave  (you  know  him  well  by 
sight,) 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame,  and  bum 
Like  twenty  torches  join'd;  and  yet  his  hand. 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remained  unscorch'd. 
Besides,'  (I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword,) 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion. 
Who  glar*d  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by. 
Without  annoying  me:  And  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women. 
Transformed  with  their  fear;  who  swore,  they  saw 
Men,  all  in  fire,  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And,  yesterday,  the  bird  of  night  did  sit. 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place, 
Hooting,  and  shrieking.    When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say. 
These  are  their  reasons^ — They  are  natural  \ 
For,  I  believe,  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cic.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time: 
But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion, 

•  — ^  sway  of  earth '^'\    The  whole  weight  or  momentum  of 
this  globe. 
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Cleai^from  tli^furpos^  of  the  things  themsdve^ 
Comes  Caesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow? 

Casca.  H0  doth ;  for  he  did  bid  Aphonias 
Semi  word  to  you,  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 

Cic.  Good  night  then>  Casca:  this  disturbed  sky 
Is  not  to  wall;  in. 

Cased.  Farewell,  CScero*     [jEa?it  Cedeho. 

Enter  Cassius. 

Cas.  Who's  there? 

Casca.  A  Roman. 

Cas.  Casca,  by  your  voice. 

Casca.  Your  ear  is  good.     Cafesius,  what  night  is 
this  ? 

Cas.,  A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men,^ 

Casca.  Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ? 

Cas.  Those,  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full  of 
faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk 'd  about  the  streets, 
Submi|;ting  me  unto  the  perilous  night; 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see. 
Have  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone  :* 
And,  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seem'd  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself . 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 

Casca.  But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt  the 
heavens  ? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble. 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Cas.  You  are  dull,  Casca;  and  those  sparks  of  life 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman,  you  do  want. 
Or  else  you  use  not:  You  look  pale,  and  gaze, 

*  Clean/rom  the  purpose  — ]    Clean  is  altogether,  entirely. 

*  — ^  thunder-stone:'}    A  stone  fabulously  supposed  to  be  dis- 
charged by  thunder. 
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And  put  on  fear,  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder/ 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heayens: 
But  if  you  would  conskier  the  true  cause^ 
Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts, 
Why  birds,  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind;^ 
Why  old  men  fools,  aiKi  children  calculate;^ 
Why  all  these  .things  change,  from  thar  ordinance. 
Their  natures,  and  pre-formed  faculties. 
To  monstrous  quality;  why,  you  shall  find. 
That  heaven  hath  infus'd  them  with  these  spirits. 
To  make  them  instruments  of  f^ar,  and  warning. 
Unto  some  nionstrous  state.    Now  could  I^  Caka, 
Name  to  thee  a  man  most  like  this  dreadful  night; 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
A^  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol : 
A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself,  or  me. 
In  personal  action ;  yet  prodigious  grown,^ 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

Casca.  Tis  Csesar  that  you  mean:   Is  it  not, 
Cassius? 

Cas.  Let  it  be  who  it  is:  for  Romans  now 
Have  thewes  and  limbs®  like  to  their  ancestors; 
But,  woe  the  while!  our  fathers'  minds  are  dead. 
And  we  are  govem'd  with  our  mothers'  spirits; 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish* 

Casca.  Indeed,  they  say,  the  senators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  establish  Caesar  as  a  king: 
And  he  shaH  wear  his  crown  by  sea,  and  land. 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cas,  I  know  where  J  will  wefur  this  dagger  then; 


*  Why  birds,  anct beasts,  from  quality  and  kind;  &c.]  That  is. 
Why  they  deviate  from  quality  and  nature. 

• and  children  calcinate)]    Calculate  here  signifies  to  foretel 

or  prophesy. 

'  —  pro4igious  grawn^    Prodigiqus  is  portentous. 

^  Have  thewes  and  limbs  —J  Tl^fwes  is  an  obsolete  word  in^- 
^jmg  nerves  Qi  tifuscviar  strtngth. 
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Cassias  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius: 
Therein^  ye  gods  you  make  the  weak  most  rtrong; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat; 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars. 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides, 
Th^t  part  of  tyranny,  that  I  do  bear, 
I  can  shake  on  at  pleasure. 

Casoa^  So  can  I: 

So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears^ 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Cos.  And  why  should  Caesar  oe  a  tyrant  then? 
Poor  man!  I  know,  he  would  not  be  a  wolf. 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep : 
He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire. 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws:  What  trash  is  Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  ofFal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Caesar!  But,  O,  grief! 
Where  hast  thou  led  me?  I,  perhaps,  speak  thia 
Before  a  willing  bondman:  then  I  know 
My  answer  must  be  made:^  But  I  am  arm'd. 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 

Casca.  You  speak  to  Casca;  and  to  such  a  man. 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.    Hold  my  hand  ;* 
B?  factious  for  redress*  of  all  these  griefs ; 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  a&  far. 
As  who  goes  farthest. 

Cos.  There*s  a  bargain  made. 

'  My  answer  must  be  made ;]    I  shall  be  called  to  account^  and 
must  answer  as  for  seditious  words, 

'  —  Hold  my  hand:']    Is  the  same  as.  Here's  my  hand. 

*  Be  6ctious/or  redress  -^l  Factious  seems  here  to  mean  active^ 
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Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  mov*d  already 

Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romaiis, 

To  undergo,  with  me,  an  enterprize 

Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence; 

And  I  do  know,  by  this,  they  st^  for  me 

In  Pompey's  porch:  For  now,  this  fearful  night, 

Hiere  is  no  stir,  or  walking  in  the  streets; 

And  the  complexion  of  the  element. 

Is  favoured,*  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand^ 

Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 

£n/er  CiNNA. 

Casca.  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes  one  in 
haste. 

Cos.  'Tis  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait; 
He  is  a  friend. — Cinna,  where  haste  you  so? 

Cm.Tofindoutyou :  Who'sthat  ?  MetellusCimber  ? 
•     Cas.  No,  it  is  Casca;  one  incoroorate 
To  our  attempts.     Am  I  not  staid  for,  Cinna? 

Cin.  I  am  glad  on't.  What  a  fearful  night  is  this? 
There's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange  sights. 

Cas.  Am  I  not  staid  for,  Cinna?  Tell  me. 

Cin.  Yes, 

You  are.     O,  Cassius,  if  you  could  but  win 
The  noble  Brutus  to  our  party 

Cas.  Be  you  content:  Good  Cinna,  take  this  paper, 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  praetor's  chair. 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it ;  and  throw  this 
In  at  his  window :  set  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus*  statue:  all  this  done. 
Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  shall  find  us. 
Is  Decius  Brutus,  and  Trebonius,  there  ? 

Cin.  All  but  Metellus  Cimber;  and  he's  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.     Well,  I  will  hie. 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 

^Ijfevour'd, — ^]    To  fav(mr\&  to  rtsmble. 
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Cos*  That  done^  repair  to  Pocnpey's  theatre. 

[Emt  CiKNA^ 
Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will,  yet,  ere  dajr. 
See  Brutus  at  his  house:  three  parts  of  bun 
Is  ours  already;  aiid  the  mw  entire. 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours. 

C(isca.  O,  he  sits  high,  in  all  the  peopIe*s  hearts: 
And  that,  which  would  appear  offence  in  us. 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy^ 
Will  change  to  virtuie,  and  to  worthiness. 

Cas.  Him,  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need  of 
him. 
You  have  right  well  conceited.     Let  us  go. 
For  it  IS  after  midnight;   and,  ere  day. 
We  will  awake  him,  and  be  sure  of  him.    [^Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  L    The  same,  firutus's  Orchard. 

Enter  Brutus. 

•   Bru.  What,  Lucius!   ho! — 

I  cannot,  by  the  prbgress  of  the  stars. 

Give  guess  how  near  to  day. — Lucius,  I  say ! — 

I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly .-r- 

When,  Lucius,  when?  Awake,  I  say:  What  Lucius  I 

Enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Caird  you,  my  lord? 

Bru.  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius : 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 

Luc.  I  will,  my  lord.  [^Exit. 

Bru.  It  must  be  by  his  death:  and,  for  my  part, 
I  know  nojpersonal  cause  to  spurn  at  hinp. 
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But  for  the  general.    He  wouM  be  croT^rn'd  :--* 
How  that  might  change  his  nature^    there's  the 

question. 
It  is  the  bright  day,  that  brings  forth  the  adder; 
And    that   craves  wary  walking.     Crown  him?— 

That;— 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him. 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from  power:*    And,    to  speak  truth  of 

Caesar,:  - 
I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  sway*d 
More  than  his  reason.     But  *tis  a  common  proofi* 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition*^  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face: 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees® 
By  which  he  did  ascend :  So  Caesar  may; 
Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.   And,  since  the  quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 
Fashion  it  thus;  that  what  he  is,  augmented. 
Would  run  to  these,  and  these  extremities: 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg. 
Which,  hatch'd^  would,  as  his  kind,^    grow  mis- 
chievous; 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  The  taper  burneth  in  your  closet,  ^ir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
This  paper,  thus  seal'd  up;  and,  I  am  sure, 

*  Remorae^o»i;?owcr;3    Remorse  is  pitjr,  tenderness. 

*  ■         common  proof,"]    Common proy^  means  a  matter  proved  by 
common  experience, 

*  —  base  degrees  -^]    Low  st^ps. 
*as  his  kind,"}    u  Ct  nice  the  rest  of  his  species. 


T. 
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It  did  not  lie  there^  whcai  I  weat  to  bed. 

Bru.  Get  you  to  bed  ag^n,  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  Mardi? 

Luc.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Bru.  Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me  word. 

/jUc.  I  will,  sir.  [^Eadi. 

Bnu  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air. 
Give  so  much  light,  that  I  may  r^  by  them. 

[Opens  the  Letter^  and  reads. 
Brutus,  thou  sleeps  St  I  awake ,  and  see  thyself . 
Shall  Rome,  &c.     Speak,  strike,  redress/ 

Brutus,  thou  sleeps  St;  awake, 

Sudi  instigations  have  been  often  dropped 
Where  I  have  took  them  up. 
Shall  Rome,  &c.    Thus  must  I  piece  it  out; 
Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man*s  awe?  What! 

Rome? 
My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a  king. 
Speak,  strike,  redress  !^^Am  I  entreated  then 
To  speak,  and  strike  ?  O  Rome !  I  make  thee  promise. 
If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  risceivest 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus! 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Zuc.  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fourteen  days. 

[Knock  tvithin. 

Bru.   Tis  good.      Go  to  the  gate;  somebody 
knocks.  [Exit  Lucius. 

Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Caesar, 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  moti^ii/  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream : 
The  genius,  and  the  mortnl  instruments. 
Are  then  in  council;  and  the  state  of  man. 
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Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  'tis  your  brother  Cassius  at  the  door. 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  you. 

Bru.  Is  he  alone? 

Luc.  No,  sir,  there  are  more  with  him. 

Bru.  Do  you  know  them? 

Luc.  No,  sir;  their  hats  are  pluck'd  about  their 
ears. 
And  half  their  feces  buried  in  their  cloaks. 
That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favour.* 

Bru.  Let  them  enter. 

[^Exit  Lucius. 
They  are  the  faction.    O  conspiracy! 
Sham*st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night. 
When  evils  are  most  free?  O,  then,  by  day, 
'  Where  wilt  tjiou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  ?  Seek  none,  conspi- 
racy; 
Hide  in  it  smiles,  and  affability: 
For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on,* 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thiee  from  prevention. 

Enter  Cjlssius,  Casca,  Dbcius,  Cinna,  Metellus 
CiMBEB,  an(2  Trebonius. 

Cos.  I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest: 
Good  morrow,  Brutus;  Do  we  trouble  you  ? 

Bru.  I  have  been  up  this  hour;  awake,  all  night. 
Know  I  these  men,  that  come  along  with  you? 

« ant^  mark  of  favour  Ji  Any  distinction  of  countenance. 

9  For  if  thou  path,  %  native  semblance  on,']  If  thou  walk  In 
thy  true  {oxm. 
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Cas.  Yes,  every  man  of  them;  and  no  man  her^ 
But  honours  you:  and  every  one  doth  wish^ 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself. 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you* 
Tliis  is  Trebonius. 

Bi-u.  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Cas.  This  Dedus  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  too. 

Cai.  This,  Casca,;  this,  Cinna; 
'And  this,  Metellus  Cimbec, 

Bru.  They  are  all  welcome^ 

Wliat  watchful  cares  do  intemose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night? 

Cas.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word  ?  [They  tvhhper, 

Dec.  Here  lies  the  ea^t:  Doth  not  the  day  break 
here? 

Casca.  No. 

Cin.  O,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth ;  and  yon  grey  lines. 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 

Cased.  You  shall  confess,  that  you  are  both  de* 
ceiv'd. 
Here;  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun.  arises; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south. 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the 

north 
He  first  presents  his  fire;  and  the  high  east 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

Bru.  Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by  one. 

Cas.  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 

Bru.  No,  not  an  oath :  If  not  the  face  of  men,' 

'  No,  not  an  oath :  If  not  the  face  of  mm,  &c.]  Dr.  Waj- 
burton  would  read  fate  of  men;  but  his  elaborate  emendation  is,  t 
ihink^  erroneous.  The  face  of  men  is  the  tountenance,  the  regard, 
the  esteem  of  the  publick  5  in  other  terms,  honour  and  reputation; 
^  the  face  of  men  may  mean  the  dejected  look  ei  the  people. 

JoHVsoir. 
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The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  timers  abase,-^ 

If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimees^ 

And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed; 

So  let  bigh-sigfated  tyranny  range  on. 

Till  each  oian  drop  by  lottery.^    But  if  these, 

As  I  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 

To  kindle  cowardsy  and  to  sted  with  valour 

The  melting  spirits  of  women;  then,  countryman 

What  need  we  any  spot,  but  our  own  cause. 

To  prick  us  to  recu'ess  ?  what  other  bond. 

Than  secret  Romans^  that  have  spoke  the  word. 

And  will  not  palter?^  and  what  other  oath. 

Than  honesty  to  honesty  engaff'd. 

That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  fell  for  it? 

Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous,* 

Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 

That  welcome  wrongs;  unto  bad  causes  swear 

Such  creatures  as  men  doubt:  but  do  not  stain 

The  even  virtue  6f  our  entcrprize,* 

Nor  the  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits. 

To  think,  that,  or  our  cause,  or  our  performance^ 

Did  need  an  oath;  when  every  drop  of  blood. 

That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears. 

Is  guiky  of  a  several  bastardy. 

If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 

Of  any  promise  that  hath  passed  from  him. 

Cos.  But  what  of  Cicero?  Shall  we  sound  him? 
I  think,  he  will  stand  very  strong  wirii  us. 

Casca.  Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 

Cm.  '  No,  by  no  means^ 

*  Till  each  mam  dtvp  fy  lotteryJ]  Perha{ys  the  poet  alluded  to  the 
custom  of  dedniMtion,  i.  e.  the  selection  by  m  of  eveiy  tenth 
soldier^  in  a  general  mutiny^  for  punishment. 

'  And  will  mot  palter  ?]  And  will  not  dmffl&or  fly  from  his  en* 
gagements. 

* cautelom^  Is  here  cautious,  sometimes  insidiow, 

*•  The  even  virtue  of  ourenterprize,]  The  calm,  equable,  tern* 
perate  spirit  that  actuates  us. 
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Met.  O  let  us  have  him ;  for  his  nlver  hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion/ 
And  buy  men*s  voices  to  commend  our  deeds: 
It  shall  be  said,  his  judgment  ruFd  our  hmds; 
Our  youths^  and  wildness,  shall  no  whit  appear^ 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 
Bru.  Oy  name  him  not;  let  us  i^t  break  witli 
him; 
For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 
That  other  men  begin. 

Cos.  Then Jeave  him  out. 

Casca.  Indeed^  he  b  not  fit*         . 

Dec.  Shall  no  man   else    be   touched  but  only 

Caesar? 
Cos.  Decius^  well  urg^d>*4  think  it  is  not  meet, 
Mark  Antony,  so  well  belovM  of  Csooar, 
Should  outlive  Caesar:  We  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver;  and,  you  know,  his  roesBS^ 
If  he  improves  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far. 
As  to  annoy  us  all :  which  to  prevent. 
Let  Antony,  and  Caesar,  fall  together. 

Bru.  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,   Caius 
f  Cassius, 
To  cut  the  head  oflT,  and  then  hack  the  limbs; 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  afterwards:^ 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  oi  Caesar. 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  no  butchers,  Caius. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caesar; 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood: 
O,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Caesar's  spirit. 
And  not  dismember  Caesar!  But,  alas, 
Caesar  must  bleed  for  it !  And,  gentle  friends. 
Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully ; 
Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  godfs, 

•  — —  opinion,']  i.  e.  character. 

7 and  envy  qfterwardi:}  Ewoy  is  here,  at  almost  alw^  in 

Shakspeare's  plays^  malice. 
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Not  hew  him  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds: 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do. 
Stir  up  their  ser^amts  to  an  act  of  rage. 
And  after  seem  to  chide  them.    This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious: 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 
We  shall  be  call'd  purgers,  not  murderers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him; 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Caesar*s  arm. 
When  Caesar's  head  is  off. 

Cas.  /  Yet  I  do  fear  him: 

For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Caesar,—— 

Bru.  Alas,  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him: 
If  he  love  Caesar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himsdf;  take  thought,*  and  die  for  Cassar: 
And  that  were  much  he  should;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,*  and  much  company.^ 

Treb.  Therie  is  no  f^r  in  him;  let  him  not  die; 
For  he  will  Ihre,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

[^Clock  strides. 

Bru.  Peace,  count  the  dodc. 

Ccut.  The  clock  hath  stricken  three. 

TreL  "Us  tipie  to  part. 

Cas.  *  '  But  it  is  doubtful  yet, 

WheV  Caesar  will  come  forth  to-day,  or  no : 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late; 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies:^ 
It  may  be,  these  apparent  prodigies. 

The  unaccustomed  terror  of  thi^  night, 

i     ■ .   • 

•  — —  take  thoughQ  That  is,  turn  mdancShofy.^ 

9 compapif,']  CmnfHmy  is  here  used  in  a  jdisreputable  sense. 

*  Quite  fr<m  the  fnainjopmon  he  held  once 

Cf  fantasy,  of  drtams,  and  ceremonies:']  Main  opinion,  is  no- 
thing more  than  leading,  fixed,  predominant  opinion.  Fantasy  was 
in  our  author's  time  commonlj  used  for  imagination.  Ceremonies 
means  omens  or  signs  deduced  from  sacrifices,  or  other  ceremonial 
rites,  ^ 
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And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers. 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day* 

Dec.  Never  fear  that:  If  he  be  so  resolv'd^ 
I  can  o'ersway  him :  for  he  loves  to  hear. 
That  unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees. 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes,^ 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers: 
But,  when  I  tell  him,  he  hates  flattera^. 
He  says,  he  does;  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work: 

For  I. can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent; 
And  I  will  bring-  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cas.  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch  him. 

Bru.  By  the  eighth  hour:  Is  that  the  uttermost? 

Cin.  Be  that  the  uttermost,  an^  fml  not  then. 

MtU  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Caesar  hard^ 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey; 
I  wonder,  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him, 

Bru.  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  by  him ;' 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reasons; 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I'll  fashion  him. 

Cos.  The  morning  comes  upon  us:  We'll  leave 
you,  Brutus:- — 
And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves:  but  all  remember 
What  you  Jiave  said,  and  show  yourselves  trtie  Ro- 
mans. 

Bru.  Good  gentlemen,  look  fresh  ^id  merrily; 


*  That  unicoms  may  he  betray' d  with  trees,    . 

And  bears  ivith- glasses,  elephants  with  holes  Ji  Unicoms  are  said. 
td  have  been  taken  by  one  who,  running  behind  a  tree,  eluded  the 
violent  push  the  animal  was  making  at  him,  so  that  his  hora  spent 
it&  force  on  the  trunk,  and  stuck  fast,  detaining  the  beast  till  he 
was  despatched  by  the  hunter.  Bears  are  reported  to  have  been^ 
surprised  by  means  of  a  mirror,  which  they  would  gaze  on,  af- 
fording their  pursuers  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  surer  aim. 
Elephants  were  seduced  into  pitfalls,  lightly  covered  with  hurdles 
and  turf,  on  which  a  proper  bait  to  tempt  them,  was  exposed^ 

*  —  by  him ;]  lliat  is,  by  his  house.  .   ^ 
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Let  not  our  looks'*  put  on  our  purposes; 
But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do. 
With  untir'd  spirits,  and  formal  constancy : 
And  so,'  good-moiTow  to  you  every  one.  - 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Brutus, 
Boy!  Lucius. — Fast  asleep?  It  is  no  matter; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber : 
Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies. 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men; 
Therefore  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 

Enter  Portia. 

Por.  Brutus,  my  lord ! 

Bru.  Portia,    what  mean  you?    Wherefore  rise 
you  now  ? 
It  is  not  for  your  health,  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw-cold  morning. 

For.  Nor  for  yours  neither.     You  have  ungently, 
Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed:  And  yesternight,  at  supper. 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walkM  about. 
Musing,  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across: 
And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was. 
You  star'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks: 
I  urg'd  you  further;  tlien  you  scratch 'd  your  head, 
And  too  impatiently  stnmp'd  with  your  foot: 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answer'd  not; 
But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand. 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you:  So  I  did; 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience, 
Which  seem'd  too  much  enkindled;  and,  withal. 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour. 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep; 

*  Let  not  our  looks — "]  Let  not  our  faces  put  on,  that  is,  a:€flr 
•r  Mow  our  designi. 

vox*.  VII.  X 
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And^  could'  it  work  so  ttiuch  upon  your  ^pe. 
As  it  hath  much  prevaird  on  your  cjondkion,' 
I  should  not  know  you,  Bratus*    Dear  my  lord. 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  gri^. 

Bru.  I  am  nc^  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all. 

For.  Brutus  is  wis^,  and,  were  he  not  in  health. 
He  would  embrace  the  means  t6  cotne  by  it. 

Bru.  Why,  s^  I  do:^ — Good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 

Pop.  Is  Bititus  sick  ?  ^id  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbraced,  «nd  suck  up  the  humours^ 
Of  the  dank  morning ^  What,  is  Brutus  sick; 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  bis  wholesome  bed. 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  erf"  the  njght? 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness?  No,  my  Brutus; 
You  have  some  side  offence  .within  your  mind> 
Wfbich,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place^ 
I  ou^t  to  know  of:  And,  upon  my  knees, 
I  charm  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty. 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorpprate  and  make  us  one. 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half. 
Why  you  are  heavy;  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you;  f»  here  have'beai 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  feces 
Even  from  darkness. 

Bm.  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia; 

For.  I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle  Brutus. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted,  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you?  Am  I  yourself. 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort,  or  limitation; 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals>  comfort  your  bed, 
And  talk  to  you  spmetinies?  Dwell  I  but  in  the 
suburbs 

-  *-^ — on  your  condkion/]  On  your  temper;  tlic  disposidon  of 
your  mind.  ^ 
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Of  your  good  pleasumF  If  it  be  no  moi^ 
Portia  is  Srutus*  harlot^  not  his  wife. 

Bru.  You  are  my  troe  atid  honourable  w%; 
As  d^ir  to  me^  as  are  tiie  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

For.  If  tluB  were  true^  then  should  I  know  this 
secret. 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman;  but,  withal^ 
A  woman  duit  lord  firutus  took  to  wife: 
I  grants  I  am  a  woman;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  wdl^reputed;  Gate's  daughter. 
Think  you,  I  am  no  stroi^r  than  my  sat. 
Being  so  fether'd,  and  so  husbanded? 
Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  dssolose  them : 
I  have  made  strong  procrf  of  my  constancjr. 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here,  inthethirii:  Can  I  bear  that  with  patience, 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ? 

Bru.  Oyegods, 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife  I 

[Knocking  withiru 
Hark,  hark!  one  knocks:  Portia,  go  in  a  while; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
Hie  secrets  ot  my  heart. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee. 
All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows:— 
Leave  me  with  haste.  [Exit  Portia. 

Enter  Lucius  anc{  Ligarius. 

Lucius,  who  is  that,  knocks? 
Luc.  Here  is  a  sick  man,  that  would  speak  with 

you. 
Bru.  Cams  Liganus,  that  Metellus  spake  of/— 
Boy,  stand  aside.— -Caius  Ligarius  1  how? 

Lig.  Vouchsafe  good  morrow  from  a  feeble  tongue« 
Bru.  O,  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out,  brave 


Caius, 
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To  wear  a  kerchief?  'Would  you  w^e  not  sic4 ! 

Lig.  I  am  not  sick,'  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 

Bru.  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligarius, 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

Lig.  By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before, 
I  here  discard  my  sickness.     Soul  of  Rome ! 
Brave  son,  deriv'd  from  honourable  loins! 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,^  hast  conjured  up 
My  mortified  spirit.     Now  bid  me  run, 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.     What's  to  do? " 

Bru.  A  piece  of  work,  that  will  make  sick  men 
whole. 

Lig.  Butaiie  not  some  whole,  that  we  must  make 
sick? 

Bnu  That  must  we  ako.     What  it  is,  my  Caius, 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee>  as  we  are  going 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Lig.  Set  on  your  foot ; 

And,  with  a  heart  new-fir'd,  I  follow  you. 
To  do  I  know  not  what:  but  it  sufficeth. 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on*  . 

Bru.  Follow  me  then.  . 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  11./ 

The  same.     A  Room  in  CEBsar's  Palace. 

Thunder  and  Lightning.     Enter  Caesar,  in  his 
''-.■•.'  -  Night-goum. 

£ces.  Nor  heaven,  nor  earth,  have  been  at  peace 
to-night: 

®  Thou,  /i^e  an  exorcist,]  Here,,  and  in  all  other  places  where 
thb  word  occurs  in  Shakspeare,  to  exorcise  means  to  raise  spirits, 
not  to  lay  them  j  and  perhaps  he  is  singular  in  his  acceptation  of  it. 
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Thrice  hath  Calphurnia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 
Help,  Hq/  They  murder  Ccesar !  Who's  within? 

ErUer  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord? 

C(e&.  Go  bid  the  priests  dp  present  sacrifice. 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  spccess, 

Serv.  1  Avill,  my  lord,  [Eociu 

Enter  Calphurnia. 

CaU  What  mean  you,  Cajsar  ?  Think  jxm  to  walk 
forth? 
You  shall  not  stir  put  of  your  house  to-day. 

CcBs.  Caesar  shall  forth :  The  things  that  threat- 
,  en'd  me,, 
Ne'ei:  look'd  but  on  my  back ;  when  they  shall  see  . 
The  face  of  Caesar,  they  are  vanished. 

Cal.  Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies,^ 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.    There  is  one  within. 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen. 
Recounts  most  honid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioijjess  hath  whelped  in  the  streets; 
And  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up  their  dead: 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds. 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war. 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol: 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air,® 
Horses  did  neie^h,  and  dying  men  did  groan; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek,  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 
O  Csesari  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 
A"d  I  do  fear  them. 

Cces.  What  can  be  avoided, 

7  Cccsar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies,]  i.  e.  I  never  paid  a  ce- 
remonious or  snperstitiDUs  regard  to  prodigies  or  omens. 

*  The  noise  of  bxdtie  hurtled  in  the  air,']  To  hurtle  is  to  clash^ 
or  move  with  violence  and  noise, 
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Whose  end  ts  pitqxM^d  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  Caesar  ^au  go  fi>rth:  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general^  as  to  Caesar* 

Cal.  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  cqmets  seen ; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of 
princes. 

Cits.  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end^  ^ 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 

Re-enter  a  Servant. 

What  my  the  augurers? 

Serv.  They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth  to^y. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth. 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

'des.  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardtcet* 
Caesar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart. 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Caesar  shall  not:  Danger  knows  full  wdl. 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  were  two  lions  litter'd  in  one  day. 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible; 
And  Caesar  shall  go  forth. 

Cal.  Alas,  my  lord. 

Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-d^:  Call  it  my  fear. 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We'll  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate-house; 
And  he  shall  say,  you  are  not  well  to-day : 
liCt  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 


• im  tka$M  ^  cowtrtUct  :'i  The  andenti^idiioi  {dace  coa- 

xage  bat  wisdom  in  the  heiirt.    Johkson. 
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C^s.  Mark  Antony  shall  say^  I  am  not  well ; 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Dscius. 

Here*8  Decius  Brutus^  he  shall  tell  them  so« 

Dec.   Caesar,   all  hail!    Good  morrow,   worthy 
Caosar: 
I  oome  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-ho\i8e. 

Cas^  And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time. 
To  bear  my  {greeting  to  the  senators. 
And  tell  them,  that  I  will  not  come  to-day : 
Cannot,  is  fiE^se;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser; 
I  will  not  come  to-day:  Tell  them  so,  Decius. 

CaL  Say,  he  is  sick. 

C(es.  Shall  Caesar  send  a  lie? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mine  arm  so  far. 
To  be  afeard  to  tell  grey-beards  the  truth? 
Deldus,  %o  tell  than,  Caesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.  Most  mighty  Caesar,  let  me  know  Some  cause. 
Lest  I  be  laughed  at,  when  I  tell  them  so. 

Cies.  The  cause  is  in  my  will,  I  will  not  come; 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate. 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaction. 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know. 
Calphurnia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home: 
She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  mv  statua, 
Whidi  like  a  fountain,  with  a  hundred  spouts, 
Did  run  pure  blood;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it. 
And  th06e;does  she  apply  for  warnings,  portents, 
And  evils  imminent;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg'd,  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.  This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted; 
It  was  a  vision,  fair  and  fortunate: 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes. 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bathM, 
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Signifies  that  from  you  gr^at  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood;  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relicks,  and  cognizance.^ 
This  by  Calphurnia's  dream  is  signified. 

Cies.  And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it. 

Dec.  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  can  say: 
And  know  it  now ;  the  senate  have  concluded 
To  give,  this  day,  a  crown  to  mighty  Caesar. 
If  you  shall  send  them  word,  you  will  not  come. 
Their  minds  may  change.     Besides,  it  were  a  mock 
Apt  to  be  renderM,  for  some  one  to  say, 
Break  up  the  senate  till  another  time, 
IVhen  Ccesars  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams. 
If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
Xo,   Ccesar  is  afraid? 

Pardon  me,  Caesar;  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  thi«; 
And  reason*  to  my  love  is  liable. 

Cies.  How  fooliish  do  your  fears  seem  now,  Cal- 
phurnia  ? 
I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them.— 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go: — 

'  Tor  tinctures,  stains^  relicks,  and  cognizance,']  This  speech, 
which  is  intentionally  pompous,  is  somewhat  confused.  There  are 
two  allusions  j  one  td  coats  armorial,  to  which  princes  make  ad- 
ditions, or  give  new  tinctures y  and  new  marks  of  cognizance;  the 
other  to  nlartyrs,  whose  relicks  are  preserved  with  veneration. 
But  Messrs.  Malone  and  Steevcns  think  that  tinctures  has  no  relation 
to  heraldry,  but  means  merely  handkerchiefs,  or  other  linen, 
•  tinged  with  blood.  At  the  execution  of  several  of  our  ancient  no- 
bility, martyrs,  &c.  we  are  told  that  handkerchiefs  were  tinctured 
,  with  their  blood,  and  preserved  as  affectionate  or  salutMy  memorials 
oit'  the  deceased. 

^  And  reason,  &c.]  And  reason,  or  propriety  of  conduct  aad 
language,  is  subordinate  to  my  love. 
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Enter  Publius,    Brutus,    Ligarius,    MStellus, 

CaSCA,    TrEBONIUS,   flTM/ClNNA; 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Pub.  Good  morrow,  Cassar. 

Cies.  Welcome,  Publius. — 

What,  Brutus,  are  you stirr*d  so  early  too? — 
Good-morrow,  Casca.— ^Caius  Ligarius, 
Caesar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy. 
As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean. — 
What  is't  o'clock? 
'    Bru.  Caesar,  'tis  strucken  eight. 

Cies.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 

Enter  Antony. 

See!  Antony,  that  revels  long  o'nights. 

Is  notwithstanding  up: 

Good  morrow,  Antony. 

j^nt.  So  to  most  noble  Caesar, 

C^s.  Bid  them  prepare  within:— 
I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 
Now,  Cinna : — ^Now,  Metellus : — ^What,Trebonius ! 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you ; 
Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Treb.  Caesar,  1  will : — ^and  so  near  will  I  be, 

[^^side* 
•That  your  best  friends  will  wish  I  had  been  further. 

Ckes.  Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some  wine 
with  me; 
And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  together. 

Bru.  That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Caesar, 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon ! 

[^Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  same.    A  Street  near  the  CapitoK 

,  £n/er   Artemidobus  reading  a    Paper. 

Art.  C»sar^  beware  of  Brutus;  take  heed  of 
Cassius;  come  not  near  Ca^;  have  an  eve  onGxmai 
trust  not  Trebonius;  mark  well  MeteUus  Cimber; 
Decius  Bnxius  loves  thee  not ;  thou  hast  wronged  Caius 
JLigarius*  There  is  but  one  mind  in  all  these  men^and 
it  is  bent  against  Cassar.  If  ihou  be'st  not  immortal, 
look  about  you:  Security  give^  way  to  Conspiracy. 
The  mighty  gods  defend  thee!     Thy  lover, 

Artemidoras. 
Here  will  I  standi  till  Caesar  pass  along^ 
And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 
My  heart  laments,  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation.' 
If  thou  read  this,  O  Caesar,  thou  may'st  live; 
If  not,  the  fetes  with  traitors  do  contrive.*     [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  same.    Another  Part  of  the  same  Street,  before 
the  House  of  Brutus. 

Enter  Portia  and  Lucius. 

Por.  I  pr'ythee,  boy,  run  to  the  6eQate4iouse; 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone': 

9  ...^  eamk^wnJ]  Here,  as  on  matrf  other  ocoasioaii,  tiiir  word 
is  used  in  all  unfiivoarable  ieo^  somewhatlike-^fiictkNis,  eDvioiit> 
or  maliciotis  rivalry. 

^  —  the  fata  uith  traitors  do  contrive,}  The  £ite8  join  with 
trutors  in  contriving  thy  i^structioD. 
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Why  dost  thou  stay? 

Jjtic^  To  know  tny  eiraiid^  madam* 

Par.  I  would  have  had  thee  there^  and  hens  i^ain^ 

Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  should^st  do  there.-— 

0  constancy^  be  strong  upon  my  nde! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongtiel 

1  have  a  man*s  mind,  but  a  woman's  might* 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  coun^!—  - 
Art  thou  here  yet? 

Luc.  Madam^^  what  should  I  do? 

Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else? 
'And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  else  ? 

For.  Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  look 
well. 
For  he  went  sickly  forth:  And  take  good  note, 
What  Csesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him* 
Hark,  boy!  what  noise  is  that? 

Luc.  I  hear  none,  madam. 

Por.  Pr'ythee,  listen  well: 

I  heard  a  bustling  nimour,  like  a  fray. 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Luc.  Sooth,  madam,  I  hear  nothing. 

Enter  Soothsayer. 

Por.  Come  hither,  fellow: 

Which  way  hast  thou  been? 

Sooth.  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady« 

Por.  What  is't  o'clock? 

Sooth.  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady, 

Por.  Is  Caesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol? 

Sooth.  Madam,  not  yet;  I  go  to  take  my  standi 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  jCapitoL 

'  Por.  Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Caesar,  hast  thou  not? 

Sooth.  That  I  have,  lady:  if  it  will  please  Caesar 
To  be  so  good  to  Caesar,  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  l^m  to  befriend  himself* 
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For.  Why,   know'st  thou  aoy.h^m's  intended 
^towards  him? .  .      . 

,  &0Qth.  None  tlmt  I  know  will  be,  much  that  I  fear 

-     ,  _  -  onajr  ciiance. 

Good  morrow' to  you.     Here  the  street, is  narrow: 
The.thrpng  that  follows  Caeaar  at  the  he<?ls. 
Of  senators,  of  praetors,  common  suitor^. 
Will  croud  a  feeWe  man  almost, to  d^h: 
ril  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  ^reat  Caesv  as  he  coanes  along,        [Exit. 
For.  I  must  go  in. — ^Ah  me !  how  weak  a  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is!    O  Brutus! 
The  heaven  §peed.  thee  in, thine  enterprise! 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  me: — Brutus  hath  a  suit. 
That  Ca3$^r  will  not  grant.— O,  I  gtow  faint:: — 
Run,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  tp  my  lord; 
Say,  I  am  merry:  come  to  me  again,       !  [[ 

And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  ^a^h^e, .   \ 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.  The  same.  ^  The  Capitol  \  theSenate  sitting. 

^4  Croud  of  People  in  the  Street  leading  to  tk^ 
Capitol;  among  them  AaTEMinoRUsi  and  the 
Soothsayer.  Flourish.  Enter,  C^^sAja,  Brutes, 
Cassius,  Casca,  Decius,  Metellus,  Tbbbo- 
Nius,  CiNNA,  Antony,  Lbpidus,  PppiLius,  PuiE^- 
Lius,  andOthqr^. 

Ctes.  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 
Sooth,  Ay,  Caesar;  but  not  gone. 
j4rt.  Hail,  Caesar!  Read  this  schedule. 
J^ec.  Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o'er-read, 
At  your  best  leisure,  this  hjs  humble  suit 
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j4rt.  O,  Caesar,  read  mine  first ;  for  mine's  a  ^uit 
That  touches  Ceesar  nearer:  Read  it,  great  Caesar, 

des.  What  touches  usourself,  shall  be  last  serv'd, 

j4rt.  Delay  not,  Caesar;  read  it  instantly. 

Cces.  What,  is  the  fellow  mad  ? 

Pub.  Sirrah,  give  place. 

Cos.  What,  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  street  ? 
Come  to  the  Capitol. 

CiESAR  enters  the  Capitol,  the  rest  following.   .  All 
the  Senators  rise. 

Pop.  I  wish,  your  enterprize  to-day  may  thrive. 

Cas.  What  enterprize,  Popilius? 

Pop.  ,      Fare  you  well, 

\^Advances  to  Q.'esaiu 

Bju.  What  said  Popilius  Lena? 

Cas.  Hewish'd,  to-day  our  enterprize  might  thrive. 
Lfear,  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

Bru.  Look,  how  he  makes  to  Caesar:  Mark  him. 

Cas.  Casca,  be  sudden,  forwe  fear  prevention. — 
Brutus,  what  shall  be  done?   If  this  be  known, 
Cassius  or  Caesar  never  shall  turn  back. 
For  I  will  slay  myself. 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  constant: 

•Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes; 
For,  look,  he  smiles,  and  Caesar  doth  not  change. 

Cas.  Trebonius  knows  his  time;  for,  look  you, 
Brutus, 
He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

[Exeunt  Antony  and  Trebonius.     Casar 
and  the  Senators  take  their  Seats. 

Dec.  Where  is  Metellus  Cimber?  Let  him  go. 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Caesar. 

Bru.  He  is  address'd  :*  press  near,  and  second  him. 

Cin.  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your  hand. 

*  He  is  addressed  {[   i.  e.  he  k  ready. 
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Gts.  Are  we  all  ready?  what  is  now  amiss. 
That  Cassar^  and  his  senate^  must  redressi 

Met.  Most  bigh^  most  mighty,  and  most  [Hiissant 


Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 

An  hmnMe  heart : —  ^Kneeling. 

C(su  I  must  prevent  thee>  Qmber. 

These  couchines,  and  these  lowly  courtesies. 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men; 
And  turn  pre-ordinance/  and  mrst  decree, 
Into  the  law  of  children.    Be  not  fond. 
To  think  that  Ccesar  bears  such  rebel  blood. 
That  will  be  thaw'd  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools ;  I  mean,  sweet  words. 
Low-crooked  curtesies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished ; 
If  thou  dost  bend,  and  pray,  and  £Etwn  for  him, 
I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 
Knowy  Cassar  doth  not  wrong;  nor  without  cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied. 

Met.  Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  n^  own. 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Caesar^s  ear. 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banished  brother  ? 

Bru.  I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  Cassar; 
lairing  thee,  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

C(Es.  What,  Brutus! 

Cos.  Pardon,  Cipsar;  Caesar,  -f&tdsski 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall,  ^ 

To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

Cces.  I  could  be  well  mov'd^  if  I  were  as  you;. 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me: 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star. 
Of  whose  true-fix'd,  and  resting  quality. 


^  An^  tum  pro-ordinance^]    Pre^ordmrnce^  for  ordinance  alreadx 
cstablisbed.  . 
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There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
TTie  skies  are  painted  with  nnnumber^di  sparks. 
They  are  all  fire,  and  everv  one  doth  shine; 
But  there's  but  one  in  atl  aoth  hoM  his  place: 
So,  in  the  worid;  'Us  furnish'd  well  with  men. 
And  mm  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive;' 
Yet,,  in  the  ijumber,  I  do  know  but  one 
Itiat  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshak'd  of  motion:*  and,  that  I  am  he, 
L^  me  a  little  show  it,  even  in  this; 
That  I  was  constant,  Cimber  should  be  faanish'd. 
And  constant  do  riemain  to  keep  him  so. 

Cin.  O  Caesar, 

Ges.  Hence!  Wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus  ? 

Dec.  Oreat  Cassar, 

Ops.  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneef? 

Casca.  Speak,  hands,  for  me. 

[CAsciL  stab^   Cjssab  in  the  Neck.    Cjesaz 
catches  hold  of  his  Arm.    He  is  then  stabbed 
hy  several  other  Conspirators,  and  at  last  by 
Marcus  Brutus. 
'  CiES.  Et  tuy  Brute?— Then  fall,  Caesar. 

[pies.     The  Senators    and    People    retire  in 
tonfiLsion. 

Cin.  liberty  !  Freedom  I  Tyranny  is  dead! — 
Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cos.  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out, 
Libertj/t  freedorrty  and  enfranchisement! 

Bru.  reople,  and  senators !  be  not  affrighted ; 
Fly  not ;  stand  still  :-^ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Casca.  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus.* 


7 apprtkfnsive;^^    i.js.  intelUgent,  cabled  c 

^  Unshak'd  of  motion :]    i.  e.  Un^ak'd  In/  rait  or  s^ieitation.  ^ 

'  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus.]   We  hare  now  taken  leave  of  Casca. 

Shakspeare  m  onctkocur  that  helud  a  sufficient  number  of  heroeft 

on  hi^hand^^  and  wat  gkfd  to  lose  dXk  individual  in  the  croud.    It 

may  be  added^  that  the  singaiari^  of  Casca*s  manners  would  have 
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Dec.  And  O^ius  too. 

Bru.  Where*8  Pablius  ? 

Cin.  Here,  quite  confounded  with  this  mutiny. 
'  MeU  Stand  fast  together,    lest  some  friend  of 
Caesar's 
Should  chance 

Bru.  Talk  not  of  standing ; — Publius,  good  cheer; 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person. 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else:*  so  tell  them,  Publius. 

Cas.  And  leave  us,  Publius;  lest  that  the  people. 
Rushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mischief 

Bru.  Do  so  ;t— and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed. 
But  we  the  doers. 

Re-enter  Tkebonius. 

Cas.  Where's  Antony  ? 

Tre.  Fled  to  his  house  ama^M : 

Men,  wives,  and  children,  stare,  cr}'^  out,  and  run, 
As  it  were  doomsday. 

Bru.         Fates  !    we  will  know  your  pleasures : — 
That  we  shi^ll  die,  we  know ;  'tis  but  the  time. 
And  drawing  days  out,  tiiat  men  stand  upon. 

Cas.  Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life, 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Bru.  Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit : 
So  are  we  Caesar's  friends,  that  have  abridg'd 
His  time  of  fearing  death. — Stoop,  Romans,  stoop. 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Caesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords': 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place ; 

appeared  to  little  advantage  amidst  the  succeeding  varieties  of  tu- 
mult and  war.     Steeve!?s. 

*  Nor  to  no  Roman  clse:'\  This  use  of  two  negatives,  not  to 
make  an  affirmative,  but  to  deny  more  strongly,  is  cornmon  to 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  arid  other  of  our  ancieiU  writei's*.  Dr.  Hickes 
observes,  that  in  the  Saxon,  even  four  negatives  are  sometimes  coo- 
johied,  and  siiil  preserve  a  negative  signitication. 
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Ania  ^jfftving  ew  i^  weapon?  o*^t  our  hep<)^ 
Lft'fi  ?iM  cry,  P^qc^  j  Fre^dpm  I  and  liberty  ! 
Cos.  Stoop  then,  and  W9*h.^-— Jiow  urjapy  igigts 

Shall  thi§  Qvir  U)fty  foene  t>e  pct^  oyer. 

In  states  unborn,  and  accents  yet.. vnKpoWA? 

jBrWv-How  niaT>y  tunes  jhlH  Caesar  bleed  }o  sport. 
That  now  on  Pompey's  baws  lies  along, 
Nq  Mrwtbier  th^R  Xkp  4urt? 

Q^'  oooftastbat^haHbe, 

So  ofti$n  sh^Il  ihti  knot  of  \xs  be  cftU'd 
The  men  that  gave  opr  country  liberty. 

Dec.  What,  shall  we  forth  ? 

Cos.  A/j  every  man  away: 

Brutus  shall  lead;  and  we  will  grace  bis  b^ls 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  gf  Rome. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Bru.  Soft,  who  comes  here?  A  friend  of  Antop/^* 
Serv.  Thus,  Brutw,  did  my  mftdter  bid  m<5  Jui^ej; 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  nm  f^l  downs 
And,  being  prostrate,  thus  )^  bide  ipe  ^^y, 
Brutus  k  iu)ble,  wise,  vali^n):,  undboQests 
GaBsarwa?  nii^y,  bold,  roy/|1,  gloving; 
Say,  I  lov£  Brutufl,  and  I  honpor  himi 
Say,  I  fear*d  Cassar,  honoiur'd  hirn^  and  Im'i  hw. 
if  Brutus  will  i9»uch6afie,  iha|  Antony 
May  s^ely  come  to  him,  and  be  rissolv'd 
How  Caesar  hath  deaerv*d  to  lie  in  deatA, 
Marli:  Antony  diall  not  love  Ceefar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living;  buit  wil)  follow 
The  fortimQS  and  afi&irs  o^  mible  Brofaus, 
Thonm^  die  hazards  of  tbia  untrod  atat^, 

^  Stoop  then,  oiuf  wash.]  To  toask  does  not  mean  here  to  cktune, 
hot  t9  ^msjli  g^er^  ^  we  say^  msifytd  junt^  gold;  ibr  Cassias  fjpeans 
tb^t  they  sihpvild  ^p  the^  ha^  in  the  h\6pd  of  C^sar.' 

VOL.   VII.  Y 
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With  all  true  feiith.    So  says  my  'master  Antony. 

Bru.  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman; 
•I  jievjer  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place^ 
He  shall  be  satisfied;  ancJ,  by  my  honour^ 
Depart  untouched.  - -f 

Serv.  ni  fetch  him  presenfljr^r 

[_Ea:it  Servant. 

Bru.  I  know,  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to  friend. 
•     Cos,  I  wish,  we  may:  but  yet  have  I  a  mind. 
That  fears  him  much ;  and  my  misgiving  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose* 

'  Re-enter  Antont. 

Bru.  But  here  comes  Antony.— Welcome,  Mark 
Antony. 

Ant.  O  mighty  Caesar!  Dost  thou  He^so  low? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure?— Fare  thee  well.— 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend. 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank:* 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar's  death's  hour;  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth,  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard. 
Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke. 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die: 
No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death. 
As  here  by  Csesar,  and  by  you  cut  off. 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.  O  Antony !  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel, 

^i      ■  who. else  is  rank:'\    Who  else  may  be  supposed  to  have 
overtopped  his  equals^  and  grorwn  too  high  for  the  publlck  safety. 
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As,  by  our  hands,  and  this  our  present  dct, 

You  see  we  do;  yet  see  you  but  our  hands. 

And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done: 

Our  hearts  you  see  not,  they  are  pitiful; 

And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rorae 

(As  nre  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity,) 

Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.     For  your  part. 

To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark  Antony: 

Our  arms,  in  strength  of  malice,*  and  our  hearts. 

Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in 

With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence. 

Cos.  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's. 
In  the  disposing  of  n^w  dignities. 

Bru.  Only  be  patient,  till  we  have  appeas'd 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear. 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause. 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Caesar  when  I  struck  him. 
Have  thus  proceeded. 

j^nt.  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand: 
First,  Marcus  Brutus;  will  I  shake  with  you : — 
Next,  Caius  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand ; — . 
Now,  Decius  Brutus,  yours ; — now  yours,  Metellus ; 
Yours,  Cinna ; — ^and,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours ; — 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good  Trebo- 

nius. 
Gentlemen  all,- — slas!  what  shall  I  say  ? 
My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground. 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me. 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer. — 
That  I  did  love  thee,  Caesar,  O,  'tis  true : 
If  then  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now. 
Shall  it  not  grieve  thee,  dearer  than  thy  death, 

*  Our  arms,  in  strength  of  malice,']  i.  e.  To  you  (saysBrutas)  our 
.  swords  have  leaden  points:  our  arms,  strong  in  the  deed  of  malice 
ihcy  have  just  performed,  and  our  hearts  united  like  those  of' brothers 
in  the  action,  are  y^t  open  to  receive  you  with  all  possiLle  regard, 

,  y2 
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To  see  thy  Atitony  making  hh  peacdy 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  fots. 
Most  noble !  in  the  pi«ence  of  thy  torse  ? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thoti  hist  wotiiids^ 
Weeping  as  fast  as  th^  streaiti  forUi  tfiy  bloody 
It  would  become  me  better^  than  to  close 
In  teiins  of  friendship  with  thhi^  eheml^s. 
Pardon  me^  JuHus !— Here  wast  thou  bay'd^  brave 

hart) 
Here  didst  thou  fall ;  and  here  thy  hunters  standi 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimsoned  in  thy  lethe.* 
O  world !  tnou  wast  the  forest  to  thid  hart  j 
And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  h^H  of  thbc-^-^ 
How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  marly  prtncfes. 
Dost  thpu  here  lie  ? 

Cos.  Mark  Antony,  ■ 

Ant.  F^don  me^  Gdiuk  Oassius : 

The  enemies  of  Cassar  shall  say  this; 
ITien^  in  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cos.  I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Cmnnr  so ; 
But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us  ? 
Will  you  be  prick*d  in  number  of  our  friends ; 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you  ? 

Am.  Therefore  I  took  your  hands;  but  was,  indeed^ 
Sway'd  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on  Gewar* 
Friends  am  I  with  you  all,  and  love  you  all ; 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons. 
Why,  and  wherein,  daesar  was  dangerous. 

Bru.  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  s^ctade : 
Our  reasons  are  so  fufl  of  good  r^rd, 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Gaesar^ 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

Ant.  That*s  all  I  sedtL  t 

And  am  moreover  suitor,  that  I  may 


•— -cnwwn'rfw  %lethe.]    JLef^is  tiscdbymanyof  thecfif 
trandators  of  oovels^  for  deatfi. 
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Produce  btsipdy  to  the  market-place; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend^ 
Speak  in  the  ordc^  of  his  funeral. 

Bru*  Tou  shall,  Maik  Antony. 

Cos.    .  Brutos,  a  word  with  you.— 

You  know  not  what  you  do;  Do  not  consent. 

That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral: 

Know  you  how  much  the  pec^le  may  be  mov*d 

By  that  which  he  will  utter? 

Bru.  By  your  pardon ; — 

I  will  myseW  into  the  pulpit  fir^t. 
And  show  the  reason  of  our  Caesar's  death : 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  wfll  protest 
He-speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission ; 
And  that  we  are  contented,  Caesar  shall 
Have  all  true  rites,  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  mc^re,  tj[ian  do  us  wrone. 

Cas.  I  know  not  what  may  fall;  I  like  it  not. 

Bru.  Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  Caesar's  body. 
You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  apeech  blame  us. 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Caesar; 
Apd  say,  ypu  do't  by  our  jpermission; 
Else  jshall  you  ^ot  Jtiave  any  ha^nd  at  all 
About  his  funeral :  And  you  shall  §pea)c 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going, 
After  my  speech  i^s  iended. 

^nt.  Be  it  59; 

I  do  dei^ire  x\o  more. 

BruJ  Prepare  the  body  then,  ^nd  follow  ws. 

[^Exeunt  all  iwt Antony. 

Ant.  O,  pardon  me,  thpu  piece  of  bleeding  earthy 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers! 
Thou  art  the  ruin^  pf  the, noblest  man. 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  pf  timesi^ 

8 in  the  tide  of  times.']    That  is^  in  the  course,  of  tui^es. 
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Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood! 

Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophecy, — - 

Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lip». 

To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue;— 

A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men; 

Domestick  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 

Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy: 

Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use. 

And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar. 

That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 

Their  infants  quarterM  with  the  hands  of  war; 

All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds: 

And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 

With  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell. 

Shall  in  these  conges,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 

Cry  Havoch,  and  let  slip^  the  dogs  of  war; 

That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 

With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

You  serve  Octavius  Caesar,  dp  you  not  ? 

Serv.  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

jint.  Caesar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to  Rome. 

Serv.  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  coming: 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth, — 
O  Caesar!       i  [Seeing  the  Body. 

Ant.  Thy  heart  is  big,  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catching;  for  mine  eyes. 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine. 
Began  to  water.     Is  thy  master  coming  ? 

Serv.  He  lies   to-night  within  seven  leagues  of 
Rome. 

^ kt  slip  — "]    This  is  a  term  belonging  to  the  chase.    Slips 

were  contrivances  of  leather  by  which  greyhounds  were  restrained 
till  the  necessary  moment  of  their  dismission.  By  the  dogs  of  tear ^ 
as  Mr.  Toilet  has  observed^,  Shakspeare  probably  meant j?re,  mordj, 
VE^  famine. 
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Ant.  Post  back  with  speedy  and  tell  him  what 
hath  chanc'd: 
Hefe  is  a  mourning  Rome^  a  dangerous  Rome^ 
JN^o  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet; 
Hie  lience,  and  tell  him  so.    Yet,  stay  a  while; 
Thou  shalt  not  back,  till  I  have  borne  this  corse 
Into  the  market-place:  there  shall  I  try. 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men; 
According  to  the  which,  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand.    [Exeunt^  with  C^sar*s  Body. 


SCENE  IL 

The  same.     The  Forum. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius,  arid  a  Throng  of 
Citizens. 

Gt.  We  will  be  satisfied;  let  us  be  satisfied. 
Bru.  Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience, 
friends. — 
Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street. 
And  part  the  numbers. — 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  them  stay  here; 
Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him ; 
*  And  publick  reasons  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Caesar's  death. 

1  Cit.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

a  Cit.  I  will  hear  Cassius;    and  compare  their 
reasons. 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

[Exit  Cassius,    with  some  of  the   Citizens, 
Brutus  goes  into  the  Rostrum. 
3  Cit.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended:  Silence  I 
Bru.  Be  patient  till  the  last. 
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RotmnS)  cioUntrymen^  and  lovers!  bdu-  me  £brtey 
cause;  and  be  silent  that  you  may  bear:  believe  me 
for  ml^e  honour;,  and  have  respect  to  mine  iiobour, 
that  you  may  believe:  joe«>«ttre  tie  in  yowr  wisdom;, 
and  awake  your  lenses  that  you  m$y  the  better  judge. 
If  there  be  any  ih  this  assneml^ly,  any  deaf  fHend  «if 
Caesar's,  to  him  I  say,  that  BrutiSB'  love  to  Cawttr 
was  no  less  than  his.  If  then  that  ifrieiid  demand^ 
why  Brutus  rose  agaiofiit  Cassar,  tWs  is  tny  ahawer^— 
Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  les^^  but  that  I  k>ved  Rome 
more.  Had  you  rather  "Cdfesar  weJte  It^^ing;,  and  die 
all  slaves;  than  that  Csesar  iven^  dead,  to  Hve  all 
free  men?  As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him;  as 
he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it;  as  he  was  valiant,  I 
honour  him:  but,  as  he  was  aiwfcitious,  I  slew  him: 
There  is  tears,  for  his  love;  joy,  fof  his  fortune; 
honour,  for  his  valour;  and  death,  for  his  ambition. 
Who  is  here  so  base,  that  would  be  a  bondman  ?  If 
any,  speak ;  for  him  have  t  offetidtefl.  Wiib  is  iiere 
.so  rude,  that  would  notte  a  Roman?  If  any,  speak; 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  hdre  so  viie,  that 
will  not  love  his  couiitry?  If  any,  speak;  for  him 
have  I  offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply. 

Cit.  None,  Brattts,  nbne. 

[^Several  speaking  at  once. 

Bru.  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done  no 
more  to  Caesar,  than  you  should  do  to  Brutus.  The 
question  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol :  his 
glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy;  nor 
his  offences  enforced,  for  \^4iich  he  suffered  death. 

Enter  Antony  and  Others,  with  C3&SAti\  Body. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony: 
who,  though  he  h^  no  hand  in  his  <feath,  shall 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the 
commonwealth;  As  which  of  you  shall  ndt?  With 
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th»  I  liepflirti  That^  as  I  slew  my  best  lover®  for  (he 
good  of  Row^  I  hkirt  iht  samd  dagger  ^r  myself^ 
when  Jt  ^tmU  ptoue  »iy  ccMStntry  to  tiMd  mj  deaths 
Cit.  Live,  Brutus,  lire  I  iivtgJ 

1  Ot.  Brit)^  him  with  triumph  home  unto  his 

2  C/^  Give  him  a  statue  withiiis  ddoestors. 

3  Cit.  Let  him  be  Oeeisar* 

4  Cit.  Cwsat's  better  parts 
Shall  now  be  ctxitvm'tf  in  Brultus* 

1  Cit.  WeH  briilg  him  to  bis  house  wth  shorits 

and^damoiu^. 
t^m.  Mycountrymen^— — 

2  Cit.  Peace;  silenoe!  Brutus  speaks. 
1  Cit.  JReace,  ho! 

Btu.  Good  countrymen,  left  me  depart  akme^ 
And,  for  my  sake,  stsey  here  with  Antony: 
Do  grace  to  Caesar*8  corpse,  and^ace  his  speedh 
Tending  to  CsBsar's  glories;  which  Made  Antony, 
By  our  permission  is  allow*d  io  make. 
1  dp  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart. 
Save  I  alone,  tiH  Antony  have  spoke.  J^Exif. 

1  Cit.  Stay,  ho!  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

3  Cit.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  publick  chair; 
We*ll  hear  him:  Noble  Antony,  go  up.   . 

jint.  For  SratuB*  «ake,  I  am  bdholden  to  you. 

4  Cit.  Wliat  does  he  ^  of  Brutus? 

3  Cit.  He  says,  for  Brutus'  sake. 
He  finds  himself  beholden  to  us  all. 

4  Cit.  'Tware  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus 

here. 
1  Cit.  This  Cfiesar  v^as  a  tyrant. , 

•  —  as-7  slew  my  hett  foi'er— ]  This  terai,  Which  cannot  but 
sound  disgustingly  to  modem  ears>  as  here  applied^  Mr.  Mabne 
considers  as^tke  language  of  Sha)($peafe*s  time  $  but  this  opimoQ, 
from  the  want  6i  contemporary  examples  to  coaufirm  it,  may  admit 
Ci  a  doubt. 
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3  Cif.  Nay,  that*8  certain: 

"^e  are  blessi'd,  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

9  Cit*  Peace;  let  us  hear  whai  Antony  can  say. 

jint.  You  gentle  Romans,-—— 
,  Cit.  Peace,  ho!  let  us  hear  him. 

jint.  Friends,  Romans,  countrym^i,  lend   me 
your  ears;  ' 

f  come  to  bury  Gassar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil,  that  men<do,  lives  after  them; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones; 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.    The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  toJd  you,  Caesar  was  ambitious: 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault; 
And  grievously  hath  Qesar  answered  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest^ 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man;    -  4 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men;) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 
H^  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me: 
But  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  bi  ought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransomes  did  the  general  coffers  fill: 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious?, 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wepts 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kjngly  crown. 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition? 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke. 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause; 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  ? 
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0  judgment,  thou  art  fl^  to  brutish  bea^its. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason ! — Bear  with  me; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Csesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  hack  to  me. 

1  Cit.  Methinks,    there  is  much  reason  in  hi« 

sayings. 

2  Cil.  If  thou  consider  rightly,  of  the  matter, 
Caesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3  Cit.  Has  he,  masters?' 

1  fear,  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place, 

4  Cit.  Marked  ye  his  words?  He  would  not  take 

the  crown ;  -      . 
Therefore,  'tis  certain,  he  was  not  ambitious. 

1  Cit.  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

2  Cit.  Poor  soul!  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with' 
^  weeping. 

^  Cit.  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome,  than 
Antony. 

4. Cit.  Now  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to.  speak. 

^nt.  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world:  now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor®  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters!  if  I  were  disposed. to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong. 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  ypu. 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Cae$ar, 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  'tis  his  will : 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 
^  And  they  would  go  and  kiss. dead  Caesar's  wounds, 

•  And  none  so  poor'^']  The  meanest  man  is  now  too  high  to  da 
reverence  to  Caesar, 
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And  dip  their  rmpkim*^  In  his  sacned  blood; 
Yea,  he^  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And,  dyipgy  mention  it  witliin  th^  wSU, 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 
Uato  their  issue. 

4  Cit.  We'll  hear  the  will :  Read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

Ciu  The  will,   the  will;    we  wiU  hear  Caes^'s 
will. 

jint.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not 
read  it; 
It  is  not  n^eet  you  know  bow  Csesai*  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men; 
And,  b^i^g  men,  hewing  the^wHl  of  Claesar^ 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad : 
Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs; 
For  if  you  should,  O,  what  would  coine  of  it! 

4  Cit.  Read  the  will;  we  will  hear  it,  Antoi^; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will;  Caesar's  will. 

j^nt.  Will  you  he  patient  ?  WiHyoDStayawhfle? 
I  have  overshot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  i(t. 
I  faar,  I  wrong  the  honourabte  men. 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Ceesar:  I  do  fear  it. 

4  Cit.  They  were  traitors:  Honourable  men ! 

a^  T^ewill!  the  testament! 

2  Cit.  They  wepe  villains,  murdacrs^:  T3ae  wHl! 
read  the  will  I 

^nt.  ITou  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will? 
Then  m^ke  a  ring  abo^t  tlie  corpse  of  Ceesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  m^e  the  will. 
Shdil  I  descend  ?  And  will  you  give  me  leave  ? 

Cit.  Come  down. 

2  Cit.  Descend. 

[He  comes  down  from  the  Pulpit. 

3  Cit.  You  shall  have  leave. 

>  -...-.^  their  n^kins — ]  i.  e.  their  .h^dkerchiefs/  ^apkifi  is 
the  Northern  term  for  handkerchief',  and  is  used  in  this  sease  at 
this  day  in  Scotland. 
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4  Cit.  A  ring  {  stand  roond. 

1  CHl  Stand  from  the  hearse^  stand  fr^m   thft 
body. 

2  Cit.  Room  for  Afctony;— most  n6bl6  AtltDny. 
jinu  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  Ine;  stand  iar  off. 
Cit.  Stand  back !  room !  bear  bftck !    '     . 

jint.  If  you  have  teafs,  prepare  to  shed  Ihefti  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle;  I  remember 
ITife  first  tim«  ever  Caesar  put  it  on ; 
'Twas  dfi  fa  8ummer*s  evening,  in  his  tent; 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : — 
Look!  in  this  place,  ran  Cassius*  dagger  thl-ough: 
See>  What  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  nnuiet 
Iflirovigh  this,  the  wdUbeloved  Brtitus  stabb*d; 
And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  thfe  blood  of  Caesar  foUow'd  it; 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no; 
Fdr  Sfiitus,  as  you  know^  was  Ccesar's  angd  :^     « 
Judge,  O  you  gods>  how  d»rly  C»sar  lov*d  blml 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all: 
For  \Aien  the  noUe  Oesar  saw  hitn  stab, 
IngritittKle^  tnore  strong  than  tnutors*  arms. 
Quite  vanquished  him :  Uien  bui*st  his  mighty  heart; 
And,  in  his  in^tle  nwffiing  up  his  lace, 
£veh  fit  th^  base  of  Pbmpey^  statua. 
Which  all  thfe  While  rah,  blood,'  great  Csesar  felL 
O,  what  a  fall  Was  there,  my  countrymen  I 
Th^n  I^  and  you,  md  all  of  us  fell  down. 
Whilst  blobdy  treason  flourished  over  us. 
O,  ntoW  you  weep;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
iThe  dint  of  pity  :^  tlieee  are  gtacious  drops. 

^  JF^  Bmvi,  m  youicHbw,  vm  Citstk^t  ang^:]  Thift  tiUe  ^f 
endearment  tB  more  than  once  introduced  in  Sidney's  Jrcadia, 

*  Which,  all  the  while  ran  hhod,"]  The  image  seems  to  be,  tihsCt 
the  blood  of  Caesat  fl#w  upbn  the  statue,  and  trickled  down  it, 

*  The  *ttt  of  pky :]  k  the  knptessioa  of  pity. 
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Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 
Our  CaBsar*s  vesture  wounded  ?  Look  you  here, 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

1  C&.  O  piteous  spectacle! 

2  Cit.  O  noble  Caesar ! 

3  Cit.  O  woful  day ! 

-    4.  Cit.  O  traitors,  villams ! 

1  Cit.  O  most  bloody  sight! 

2  Cit.  We  will  be  revenged:  revenge;  about,— 
seek, — bum,— fire,— kill,-^«layJ — let  not  a  traitor 
live. 

jint.  a:ay,  countrymen. 

1  Cit.  Peace  there : — Hear  the  noWe  Anitmyf 

2  Cit.  We'll  hear  him,  we'll  follow  him,  WU 
die  with  him. 

uint.  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  ^ 
you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They,  that  have  done  this  deed,  are  honourable; 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  Iknow.not, 
That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and  honourable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  jwtswer  you. 
I  come. not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts; 
I  am  ho  orator,  as  Brutus  is : 
But,  9s  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man. 
That  love  my  friend;  and  that  they  know  full  weH 
That  gaveone  publick  leave  to  spe$k  of  him.  * 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood:  I  only  speak  right  on; 
I  tell  you  that,  which  you  yourselves  do  know; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb 

mouths. 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  Were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  i  tongue ' 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
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The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutihy. 
OV.  We'll  mutiny. 

1  Cit.  We'll  bum  the  house  of  Brutus. 

3  Gt.  Away  Ihen^  come^  seek  the  coni^imtors* 
jint.  Ytt  hear  me,   countrymen;   yet  hear  me 

speak^ 
Cit.  Peace,  ho!  Hear  Antony,  most  noble  An- 
tony. 
jifU.  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not 
what: 
Wherein  hath  Caesar  thus  deserved  your  loves? 
Alas,  youTaiow  not: — I  must  tell  you  then:— - 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  o£ 

Cit.  Most  true; — the  will; — let's  stay,  and  hear 

tl^ewill. 
jint.  Here  is  the  wilj,  and  under  Caesai^s  seal* 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  giyes. 
To  every  several  rnaii,  seventy-five!  drachmae* 

2  Cit.  Most  noble   Caesar! — we'll   revenge  his 

death. 

3  Cit.  O  royal  Caesar! 

j4nt.  Hear  me  mth  patience. 

Cit.  Peace,  ho! 

Ant.  Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks. 
His  private  arboprs,  and  new-planted  orchards. 
On  this  side  Tyber ;  he  hath  left  them  you. 
And  to  your -heirs  for  ever;  commpn  pleaspre^. 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  ^Gfl^sar:  When  comes  such  another? 

1  Cit.  Never,  never: — Come,  away,  away: 
We'll  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 

And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 
T^ke  up  the  body. 

2  Cit.  Go,  fetch  fire. 

•  —  ieienty-Jive  drachmas.]  A  drachma  was  a  Greek  ^oin, 
the  same  as  the  Roxoan  denkr,  of  the  yalue  of  four  sesterces; 
7d.  ob. 
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3  Cit.  Pluck  doi;vb  baicheg. 

4  (^f^  Pluck  down  forms^  windows/ ^my  thing. 

[iSssmn^  Qti2Ci^^  with  the  Btxly. 
Ant.  Now  let  it  wor]L;  Miscdiief,  tfaoU  att  afi>ot^ 
Take  th<m   what  course  thou  wikt— «'How  uow^ 
fellow? 

Enter  a  Servant;^ 

Serv.  Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 

At^.  Where  is  he? 

Serv.  He  and  Lejpidu§  are  at  Caesar's  house* 

Ant.  And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  hina: 
He  comes  upon  a  wish.    Fortune  is  merry. 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing. 

Serv.  I  heard  him  say, ,  Brutus  and  Ca^eius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  ^es  of  Rome* 

Aru.  Belike,  th?y  had  some  notice  of  the  peopis, 
How  I  had  mov'd  them.    Bring  nje  to  Octavius* 

[Exejmt. 

SCISNE  III. 
The  same*    A  Site^et* 

Snter   Ciitna,    fhe   Po^. 

Cin.  I  dreamt  to-m^t,  that  I  did  ftast  with 
■  ^sssar^ 
And  things  unluckily  charge  my  fatittisy  i^ 
I  have  no  win  to  wander  forth  of  doors^ 
Yet  somethir^  leads  me  forth. 

Enter  Citizens* 
1  Cit.  What  is  your  name? 

oppress  my  fiincy  with  an  ill-omeDed  weight. 
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tt  Cit.  Whither  are  you  going? 

3  Gitk  Where  do  you  dwell  ? 

4  Cit.  Are  you  a  married  man,  or  a  bachelor  ? 

2  Ck.  Answer  every  man  directly. 

1  Citi  Ay,  and  briefly. 
4  Cii.  Ay,  and  wisely. 

3  Cit.  Ay,  and  truly,  you  were  best* 

Cin.  What  is  my  name?  Whither  am  I  going?.. 
Where  do  I  dwell  ?  Am  I  a  married  man,  or  a  ba* 
chelor?   Then  to  answer  every  man  directly,  and 
briefly,  wisely,  and  truly*     Wisely  I  say,  I  am  a 
bachelor. 

2  Cit.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  they  are  fools 
that  marry:  You'll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that,  I  fear. 
Proceed;  directly. 

Cin.  Directly,  I  am  going  to  CaBsar*s  funeral. 

1  Cit.  As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy? 
C?w.  As  a  friend. 

2  Cit.  That  matter  is  answered  directly* 

4  Cit.  For  your  dwelling,— briefly. 
Cin.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 

3  Cit.  Your  name,  sir,  truly. 
Cin.  Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 

1  Cit.  Tear  him  to  pieces,  he's  a  conspirator* 
Cin.  I  am  Cinna  the  poet,  I  am  Cinna  the  poet. 

4  Cit.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,  tear  him  for 
his  bad  verses. 

2  Cit.  It  is  no  matter,  his  name's  Cinna;  pluck 
but  his  name  out  of  his  hearty  and  turn  him  going. 

3  Cit.  Tear  him,  tear  him.  Come,  brand3,  hoi 
fire-brands.  To  Brutus',  to  Cassius';  bum  all. 
Some  to  Decius'  house,  and  some  to  Casca's;  some 
to  Ligarius':  away;  go.  ^Exeunt^ 


VOL.  viu 
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ACT  IV- 

SCENE  L  The  same.  A  Room  in  Antony*s  House.  . 

Antony^  Octavius^  and  Lc^l^us^  seated  at  a 
Table. 

Ant.  These  many  then  diaU  die;  tfaeirnatmtf  are 
prick'd. 

Oct.  Your  brother  too  must  die;  Conaentyou^ 
Lepidos? 
.  Xe>.  I  do  consent* 

Oct.  Prick  him  dowD^  Ai^ooy. 

Lep.  Upon  condition  Poblkts  shall  not  live^'^ 
Who  is  your  sister's  aoii>  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  He  shall  not  live;  look^  with  a^pot  I  damn 
him«® 
But^  Lepidus^  g^o  yon  to  Caesar's  house; 
Fetch  the  will  hither^  and  we  wiQ  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  diarge  in  legwnes.  ^ 

Lep.  What^  sh^  I  ftid  you  here? 

Oct.  Or  hen^  or  at 

Die  Capitol.  [^Eoek  Lepidus. 

Ant.  This  is  a  slight  umneritaUe  maa^ 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands:  Is  it  fit. 
The  three-fold  woi4d  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it? 

7  Upen  condUioH  PMks  shall  noi  /iW,]  Mr.  Upton  ha^dUfficH 
cndy  proved  that  the  poet  made  a  mistake  as  to  this  character  men* 
tioned  by  Lepidtis  j  Luciuis,  not  Publius,  was  the  person  meant, 
who  was  imcle  by  the  mother's  side  to  Marl^  Antony:  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  he  concludes  that  Shakspeare  wrote; 
You  are  Ms  sister*s  son,  Mark  Antony, 

The  mistake,  however,  is  more  like  the  mistake  of  the  author,, 
than  of  his  transcriber  or  printer.     Steeveks. 

•  — —  damn  him.]  i.  e.  condemn  him* 
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Oct.  So  you  thought  huo^; 

And  took  his  voice  who  shcMild  be  pricked  to  die^ 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

jfnt.  OctavivB,  I  have  seen  more  days  than  yoa: 
And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man^ 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads. 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass;  bears  gold. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business, 
£ither  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way; 
And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  we  wiH, 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  hkn  ofi^ 
Like'  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears, 
And  graze  in  commons. 

Oct.  You  may  do  yma  wSHi^ 

But  he*s  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

^nt.  So  i9my  horse,  Octavius";  and,  fbr  tfaa^ 
I  do  appomt  hinv  store  of  provendep* 
It  is  a  creature  that  i  teach  to  %ht. 
To  wind^  to  stop^  to  run  directly  on; 
His  eopporai  motion  governed  by  my  spirit* 
And,  in  some  taste,  isLepkki&but  so; 
He  must  be  taught,  and  tmin*<),  and  bid  go  j^rti^: 
A  barren-spirited  feHowv  one  that  feedg 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations; 
Which,  out  of  use,  and  stJidM  by  other  men. 
Begin  his  fashion:  Do  not  talk  of  him. 
But  as  a  prc^erty.^  •  And  now,  Octavius^ 
Listen  great  thing9.--^Bratas  and  Cassius, 
Are  levying  powers:  We  must  straight  make  head: 
Thereforei  let  our  aHiance  be  comtrni'd. 
Our  best  friends  made,  and  our  best  niieans  stretcb'ii 

out; 
And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  counc3. 
How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclos'd, 

»  — ^  a  properhr.]  i.  e.  as  a  thing  qaite  at  our  disposal^  and  to 
be  treated  as  we  pi^. 

Z2 
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And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct.  Let  us  do  so:  for  we  are  at  the  stake^^ 
And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies; 
And  some,  that  smile^  have  in  their  hearts,  I  feaf^ 
Millions  of  mischief.  [Exwni. 

SCENE  11. 

Before  Brutus'  Tent,  in  the  Camp  near  Sardis. 

Drum.     Enter  Brutus,   Lucilius,   Lucius,  ard 
Soldiers:  Titinius  and  Pinbarus  meeting  them. 

Bru0  Stand  here. 

Luc.  Give  the  word,  ho!  and  stand.    . 

Bru.  What  now,  Lucilius?  is  Cassius  n^r ? 

Luc.  He  is  at  hand;  and  Pindar  us  is  cop^e 
To  do  you  salutation  fVom  his  noaster. 

[PiNDARus  gives  a  Letter  to,  Brutus* 

Bru.  He  greets  me  welK — ^Your  master^  Pindantfi 
In  his  own  change,  or  by  ill  officers, 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done,  undone:  but,  if  he  be  at  h^nd, 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Pin.  I  do  not  doubt. 

But  that  my  ,noUe  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard,  and  honour. 

Bru.  He  is  not  dqubted. — ^A  word,  Lucilius; 
How  he  receiv'd  you,  let  me  be  resolved. 

Luc.  With  courtesy,  and  with  respect  enough; 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances. 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference. 
As  he  hath  used  of  old. 

Bru.  Thou  hast  described 

A  hot  friend  cooling:  Ever  note,  Lucilius, 

^  *—  ttt  the  ^^J  Ao  id]|]iioo«>tear*bthii9c. 
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When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay^ 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  sufid  simple  faith: 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand. 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle: 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur. 
They  fiall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades. 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Comes  his  army  on  ? 

Imc.  They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be  quar- 
tered; 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general. 
Are  come  with  Cassius.  [March  within. 

Bra.  Hark,  he  is  arriv'd : — 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

\.  ' 
Enter  Cassius  and  Soldiers. 

Cas.  Stand,  ho! 

Bru.  Stand,  ho!  Speak  the  word  along. 

Within.  Stand. 

Within.  Stand. 

Within.  Stand. 

Cas.  Most  noble  brother,    you  have  done  lat 
wrong. 

Bru.  Judgeme,  you  gods !  Wropg  I  mine  enemies  ? 
And,  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother? 

Cas.  Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides  wrongs; 
And  when  you  do  them 

Bru.  Cas^us,  be  content. 

Speak  your  griefs*  softly, — I  do  iinow  you  well:— 
Before  th6  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here. 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  us. 
Let  us  not  wrangle:  Bid  them  move  away; 
Then  in  my  tent,  CJassiu?,  enlarge  ^<^ur  griefs. 
And  I  will  give  you  audience. 

Cos.  -  V.     pindirus, 

^  '"^^yowr  gri^*-r]  Jwj^awur  grievv<»»dfi: 
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Bid  our  commanders  lead  tfadr  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Bru.  Lucilius^  do  the  like;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent,  till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Let  Lucius  and  Tltinius  guard  our  door.      [^Exeunt^ 


SCENE  IIL 

fyithin  the  Tent  of  Brutus. 

Lucius  (iful  Titinius  at  some  distance  from  it* 

Enter  Brutus  a$kd  Cassius. 

Cas.  That  you  have  wrong'd  me,  doth  appear  in 
this: 
You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 
For  taking  bribes  here  ci  the  Sardians; 
Wherein,  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side. 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Bru.  You  wrong'd  yourself,  to  write  in  such  a  case. 

Ckis.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence*  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bru.  Let  me  tdl  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  ofEioes  for  gold^ 
To  undeservers. 

Cas.  \  an  itching  palm  ? 

You  know,  that  you  are  Brutus  that  s^)eak  this. 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  vow  last 

Bru.  The  name  <^  Cassius  honours  thiscorruption, 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  hend. 

Cas.  Chastisement! 

Bru.  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  rcr 
member! 

^  — —  ecery  nice^cwce  —3   i.  e.  amsdltriiiDg  oflfeoce. 
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Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice*  lake? 
What  vilTain  touch'd  his  body,  that  did  stab. 
And  not  for  justice?^  What,  shall  one  of  us. 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world. 
But  for  supporting  robbers;  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes? 
And  sdl  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours. 
For  so  much  trash,  as  may  be  grasped  thus  i-^^ 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon. 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cos.  Brutus,  bay  not  me, 

I'll  not  endure  it:  you  forget  yourself. 
To  hedge  me  in;*  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions.* 

Bru.  Go  to;  you're  not,  Cassius. 

Cos.  I  am. 

Bru.  I  say,  you  are  not 

Cas.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  mysdf ; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  mc  no  further. 

Bru.  Away,  slight  man! 

Cas.  Is't  possible? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speik* 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  dioler? 
Shall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  madman  stores  ? 

Cas.  O  ye  gods !  ye  gods !  Must  I  endure  all  this  ? 

J3ru.  AU  this?  ay,  more:  Fret,  till  your  proud 
heart  break; 


*  What  villain  t(mch*d  his  body,  that  did  €tab, 
And  not  for  justice  f]  This  qDesdoa  is  ftr  Acta  Imp^ing  that 
any  of  those  who  touch*d  Caesar's  body,  were  viUaios.  Oa  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  indirect  way  of  asserting  that  there  was  not  009 
man  among  them>  who  was  base  enough  to  stab  him  for  any  cause 
but  that  of  justice.    Ma  loit e. 

^Tohedgemfiw;']  That  is,  to  limit  ngr  aulhority  by  your  dtrecf 
lion  or  censure. 

^  To  make  conditions,']   That  is,  to  know  on  what  terms  it  is  $t 
to  confer  the  offices  which  are  at  my  disposal. 
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Go,  show  your  slaves  how  cholerick  you  are,' 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.    Most  I  budge? 
Must  I  observe  you?  Must  I  stand  and  crobch 
Under  your  testy  humour?  B^  the  godsfi  ^  ^ 

You  shall  digest  the  venom  <«  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you:  for,  from*  this  day  forth, 
1*11  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughto"^ 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cos.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru.  You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier: 
liet  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well:  For  mine  own  pjfft, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cos.  You  wrong  me  every  way,  you  wrong  me, 
Brutus; 
I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better: 
Did  I  say,  better? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cos.  When  Caesar  liv'd,  he  durst  not  thus  have 
mov'd  pie. 

Bru.  Peace,  peace;  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted 
him. 

Cos.  I  durst  not  ? 

Bru.  No. 

Cos.  What?  durst  not  tempt  him? 

Bru.  For  your  life  you  durst  not, 

Cos.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love, 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats; 
For  I  am  arm*d  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me,  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  nof,    I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold^  which  you  denied  me;— 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means: 
By  heaven,  I  had  rafher  coin  my  heart. 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
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From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trashy 
By  any  indirection.     I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions. 
Which  yoa  denied  me :  Was  that  done  like  Cassius  } 
Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous. 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends. 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts. 
Dash  him  to  pieces ! 

Cas.  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cos.  I  did  not: — he  was  but  a  fool. 

That  brought  my  answer  back.— Brutus  hath  riv'd 

my  heart: 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend*s  infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me  J 

Cas.  You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cos.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 
'    Bru.  A  flatterer's  would  not,    though  they  do 

appear 
As  huge  as  nigh  Olympus. 

Cos.  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come. 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Cs^ius  is  aweary  of  the  world: 
Hated  by  one  heloves;  brav'd  by  his  brother; 
Check'd  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observed. 
Set  in  a  note-book,  leam'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote. 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes! — There  is  my  dagger. 
And  here  my  naked  breast;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold: 

'^  Bra.  I  do  not,  till  yon  practiie  them  on  me.]  The  meaning  it 
this  :  I  do  not  look  for  your  faults^  I  only  see  ^em,  and  mention 
them  with  vehemence,  when  you  force  them  into  ray  notice^  by 
ffoctinn^  than  on  mc-'  Jon nsqj? , 
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If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth  ;^ 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart: 
Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Cassar;  for,  I  know. 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou.loir'dst  him 

better 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Gissius. 

£ru.  Sheath  your  dagger: 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scape; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassias,  ycm  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger,  as  the  flint  bears  fire; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  sparky 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cos.  Hath  Cassias  liv*d 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief,  and  blood  ill-teroper'4^-  vexeth  him  ?  , 

BrtL  When  I  spc^  that,  I  was  iU-temper^d  too. 

Cos.  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?  Give  me  your  hand. 

Bru.  And  my  heart  too. 

Cos.  O  Brutus  !—• 

Bru.  What's  the  matter? 

Cos.  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me, 
When  that  rash  humour,  which  my  mother  gave  me, 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius;  and,  henceforth, 

When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides/  and  leave  you  so. 

\^Noise  wii/un. 

Poet.  [^fFtthin.']  Let  me  go  in  to  see  the  generals; 
There  is  some  grudge  between  them,  *tis  not  meet 
They  be  alone. 


^  If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth;']  1  think  he  mean^ 
only,  that  he  is  so  i^  from  avarice,  when  the  cause  of  his  countty  re- 
quires libenli^,  ibot  if  any  man  would  wish  £or  his  heart,  he 
would  not  need  enforce  his  des'uje  any  otiierwise,  than  by  showbg^ 
Ibajthe  was  a  Roman.    JoHVsaN. 

9  — .  chides,']    i.  e.  is  clamoious,  scolds. 
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Loc  TJyitkin.2  You  shall  not  come  to  theau 
Poet,  \fVithin.\  Nothing  but  dea^  shall  stjiy  me. 

Enter  Poet. 

Cos.  How  now?  What's  the  matter? 
Poet.  For  shame,  you  generals;  What  do  you 
mean  ? 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be^ 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  am  sure,  than  ye. 
Cos.  Ha,  ha;  how  vilely  doth  this  cynick  rhyme ! 
Bru.  Getyou  hence,  sirrah;  saucy  fellow,  hence^ 
Cos.  Bear  with  him,  Brutus;  'tis  nis  fashion. 
Bru.  rU  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows  his 
time: 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools?* 
Companion/  hence. 

Cos.  Away,  away,  begone. 

[^Exit  Poet. 

-    Enter  Lucilius  and  Titinius. 

Bru.  Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

Cas.  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  M essala  with 
you 
Immediately  to  us. 

[ExeufH  Lucilius  and  Titinius. 

Bru.  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine. 

Cos.  I  did  not  think,  you  could  have  been  so  angry. 

Bru.  O  Cajssius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 

Ca$.  Of  your  pJiilosophy  you  make  no  i^e. 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

'  What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  j^gpng  fools  f]  i.  e.  with 
these  silly  poets.  A  Jig  signified^  in  our  author's  time^  a  metrical 
composition^  as  well  as  a  dance. 

■  Compamon,  — ]  Companion  is  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  in 
many  of  th€  old  ^^83  as  we  at  present  saj^^ellow. 
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Bru.  No  man  bears  sonrow  better  :'-*^VHtia  is  dead^ 

Cas.  Ha!  Portia? 

Bru..  She  is  dead.  v     t  :^ «, 

Cas.  Howscap*d  I  killing,,  whi^^ If  l^rais'd  you 

8o? —  .      .>.  V      ■  ;:  ;.  oj  v:j  H  ' 

0  insupportable  and  touc^ng  Iqss  |-r^ 

Upon  what  sickness?      ;,         '        i   .  '. 

jBrtt.  Impatr©9ftof.my  abseiHP; 

And  grief,  that  young  Octavius^wAtii  Marfe  Mtony 
Have  made  themselves,  so  strong; — for  witj^  her 

<}eath  -r  h , ,  ^r 

That  tidings  came;— With  tM?^-ftHdistr|ictj 
Andy  her  attendants  absent,  swaUiP^d  fire. 

Cos.  And  died  scb^i  \  ;,  c 

Bru.  Even  so.  *^jvr     ., 

y/Cas.  O  ye  immortal  gods! 

Enter  Lucius,  with  Wine  and  Tapers. 
Bru.,  Sp^  no^^jE^eoi^  h^r. — Give  me  a  bowl  of  • 

In  this  I  bury*^  Cassius.  \^Drinks. 

^  Cos.  My  b&rfis^ thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge:— 
Fill,  Lucius,  tiffthe  wine  o*erswell  the  cup; 

1  cannot  d|ink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.     [Drinks. 

,.  ^e-enter  Titinius,  with  Mbssala. 

Bru.  Come  in,  Titinius:— Welcome,  good  Mes* 
sala. —  *  >»  J  : 

^ow  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here. 
And  call  in  question  Our  necessities.     ^^    '-    -  - 
Cas.  Portia,  art  thou  gone?     .    t       '    I    -     *■ 
Bru.  ♦^  No  more,  I  pray  you;— 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters, 
That  young  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power. 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi.        ^ 
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Mesy  Myself  have  letters  of  the  tsdf^same  tenour. 

jBrtt.  With  wh^  addition? 

Mes.  That  by  proscription^  and  bills  kj£  outlawry^ 
Octavius,  AntonVj  and  Lejndiis, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Bru.  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  acree; 
Mine  speds:  of  seventy  senators,  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions^  Qcero  being  one. 

Cas^  Cicero  ode? 

Mes.  Ay>  Cicero  is  dead^ 

And  by  that  order  of  proscription. 

Had  yoo  your  lefttdrs  from  ydUr  wife^  my  \o^  ? 

jBrw.  No,  Messala.  ^^ 

Mes.  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her? 

Bru.  Nothing,  Messala*  *^  I 

Mes.  That,  methinks,b  strange. 

Bru.  Why  ask  you?  Ifear  you  aught  of  her  in 
yours? 

Mes.  No,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Romaic  tell  me  true. 

Mes.  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  {  tell: 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  stivnge  manner, 

Bru.  Why,    farewell,    Portia.— We   must   4ie^ 
Messala: 
With  meditating  that  rfie  must  die  once^^ 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes.  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure# 

Cos.  I  have  as  much  of  this^in  art^  as  you. 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 
;  -fine.  Wdl,  to  our  work  alive.  What  doyou'think 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently  ? 

Cos.  I  do  nc^  thii]^  it  good. 

Bru.  Yoiir  reason  ? 

Cos.  That  it  is: 

*  — —  once,']   i.  e.  at  some  time  or  other. 
?— -fi»art-^]    That  »^  in  tjieorj. 
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rris  better^  that  the  enemy  tscek  us: 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers, 
Doine  himself  offence;  whilst  we,  lying  still. 
Are  mil  of  rest,  defence,  and  nioibieiie^. 

Bru.  Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  gite^plasee  tb 
better. 
The  people,  'twixt  Philippi  and  tlm  groandi^ 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forc'd  aii^tion;^ 
For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribution:       ' 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them. 
By  them  shall  make  a*  fuller  numbef  up. 
Come  on  refresh'd,  new-added,  and  e]MX>unig*d; 
From  which  advantage  shall  wieeiit  Mntofl^ 
If  at  PhilipBi  we  do  licebim  thare. 
These  people  at  our  back* ' 

Cos.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bni.   Under   your    pordoa^^-^Yoo    must    note 
beside. 
That  we  have  try*d  the  utmost  of  our  friends, 
Our  legions  are  brim-full,  our  cause  is  ripe  i 
The  enemy  inemiseth  every  day. 
We,  at  the  hdght)  are  reswiy  to  decKne^ 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,    • 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads;  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  ill  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shaltows,  and  in>  miseries^ 
On  SQCh  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat^ 
And  we  must  take  the  current  wheii  it  serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures.  '      • 

We'll  along  ourselves,  and  meet  tnem  afi  Kii^Dpi. 

Bru.  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  «^n4)iir  tatt:^ 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say? 

Cas.  No  more.     Good  night; 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  hence. 
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<  Bru.  Lucius,   my  gown.  lEadt  Lucius.]    Farcr 

well,  good  Messala;r— 
Goodnight,  Titinius: — Noble,  noble Cassius, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose. 

Cos.  O  my  dear  brother  I 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night : 
Nevfer  come  $uch  division  'tween  our  souls !  - 
Let  it  not,  Brutua* 

£ru.  Every  thing  is  well. 

Cos*  GoodtAghtf  my  lord. 

Bru^  Good  night,  good  brothei^ 

Tit.  Mes.  Getod  night,  lord  Brutus. 
,    Bru.  FareweH,  everyone. 

l^ExeuM  Cas.  Tit.  awd  Mis. 

Re-enter  Lucius,  with  the  Gown. 

Give  me  the  gown.    Where  is  thy  instrument  ? 
'    Ia(c.  Here  in  the  tent. 

Bru.  What,  thou  speak*st  drowsily? 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not;  thou  art  o'er-^watch'd# 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men; 
1*11  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Luc.  Varro^  and  Claudius! 

Enter  Varro  and  Claudius. 

Fhr.  Calls  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  I  pray  you,  sirs,  fie  in  my  tent,  and  sleep ; 
It  may  be,  I  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Fhr.  So  please  you,  we  will  stand,   and  watch 
your  pleasure. 

Bru.  I  will  not  have  it  so :  lie  down,  good  sirs ; 
It  may  be,  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 
Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so ; 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown. 

[Servants  He  down* 
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Luc.  I  was  sure,  y6iir  lordship  did  not  gire  it  me^ 

Bru.  Bear  ,with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  for-^ 
getful.  " 

Gtnst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile^ 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strmn  or  two? 

Lite.  Ay,  my  lord,  an  it  please  you. 

Bru.  It  does,  my  boy  « 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing* 

Luc.  It  is  my  duty,  sir. 

Bru.  I  should  not  urge  thy  doty  past  thy  might ; 
I  know,  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest. 

Luc.  I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already* 

Bru.  It  is  well  done ;  and  thou  shalt  sleep  agmn  ; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long :  if  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.  [Musickf  and  a  Song^ 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune:— O  murarous  slumber  I 
Lay*st  thou  thy  leaden  mace*  upon  my  boy. 
That  plays  thee  musick? — Gentle  knave,  good  night; 
I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break*st  thy  instrument ; 
ni  take  it  from  thee ;  and,  good  boy,  good  night. 
Let  me  see,  let  me  see; — Is  not  the  leaf  tum*d  down^^ 
Where  I  left  reading  ?  Here  it  is,  I  think. 

[^He  sits  down. 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  CiESAK. 

How  ill  this  taper  burns ! — Ha  I  who  comes  here  ? 
I  think,  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes. 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me : — Art  thou  any  thing  ? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil. 
That  mak*st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare  ? 
Speak  to  me,  what  thou  art. 
Ghost.  Thy  evil  spirit,'  Brutus* 

*  — —  thji  ieadcn  mace  — ]  A  mace  is  the  ancient  twrm  for  a 
sceptre. 
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Bru.  Why  com'st  thou? 

Ghost.  To  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philip^. 

Bru.  Well ; 
Then  I  shall  see  thee  again? 

GhosL  -  ^Ay>  at  ¥hlHj^. 

[Ghost  nanishesm 

BtpitWhyy  r  wfll  see  thee  at  Philippi  then.— 
Now  i  havjB  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest: 
111  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee.— 
Boy!  .Lucius!— Varro!   Qaudius!  Sirs,  awake!— 
Claudius!  ' 

Luc.  The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false. 

Bru.  He  IhiiJcs,  he  still  is  at  his  instrument- 
Lucius,  awake.  ' 

jDuc.  My  lord! 

jBro.  Didst  thou  dream>    Luciu^j   that  thou  so 
cry*dstout? 

Iaic.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  t  did  cry. 

Bru.  Yes,  that  thou  didst:  Didst  thou  see  any 
thing? 

Lite.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Sleep  again,  Lucius. — Sirrah,  Claudius! 
Fellow  thou !  awake. 

Far.  My  lord. 

Clau.  My  lord. 

Bru.  Why  did  you  so  try  outj  ^irs,  in  your  sleep? 

Fiar.  Clau.  Did  we,  my  lord  ?  , » 

Bru.  .  Ay;  Saw  you  any  thing ? 

Far.  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

Clau.  ,  •  Nor  I,  my  Jord. 

'   Bru.  Go,_aniJ  commend  me  to  my  brother  Cassius ; 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before. 
And  we  will  follow.  * 

Far.  Clau.  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord. 

[^Exeunt. 


VOL.  VII.  A  A 
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ACT  V. 

$PEJfBrIf     Th  Plains  of  FhHippi. 

Oct.  Now^  Anloay,  our  hopes  are  ans^yereci: 
You  said,  the  eneipy  wou^d  npt  come  down. 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions; 
It  proves  not  so:  their  battles  are  at  hand;. 
They  mean  to  wamjus*  at  iPhifippi  here/ 
Answering  beforfe  we  do  demand  of  them. 

Ant.  Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  an4  I  itfiow 
Wherefore  they  do  it:^  they  could  be  cpnt^t 
.  To  visit  otW  places;  and  come  down 
With  fearfvjl  bravery,  thinking,  by  this  fajpe. 
To  fasten  in  our  thiQu^hts  that  t||ey  ha.ve  courage; 
Kit 'tis  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  generals: 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  show,;^ 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out. 
And  something  to  be4done  immediately. 
'Ant.  Octaviiis,  1^  ypur  battle  softly  on. 
Upon  the  left  ha^d  of  the  even  ifield. 

Oct.  Upon  the  right  hand; I,  keep  thoi^  the  Icfti, 

Ant.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent? 

Oct.  I  do  not< cross  you;  but  I  will  do  sq.  [March. 

Drum.   Enter  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their  ArTny} 
LuciLius^  TitHjius,  Messala,  and  O0ie{s. 

Bru.  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 
«  ..».  warn  us  — ]    To  warn  is  to  summon. 
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Cos.  Stand  fast,  'titiniii^:  We  must  out  and  talk; 

Oct.  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle  r 

Ant.  No,  Caesar,  we  will  answer  on  their  charge. 
Make'  forth,  the  generals  would  have  some  Words. 

Oc€.  Stir  not  until  the  signal. 

Brti.  Words  before  blows:  Is  it  so,  countrymen:? 

Oct.  Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 

Bru.  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  stroked, 
Octavius. 

Ant.  In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus^  you  give  good 
words: 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Cassar^s  heart. 
Crying,  Long  live!  haH[  Ccesar! 

Cos.  Antotiy^, 

The  posture  of  yourblovO's  are  yet  unknown; 
But  for  your  words,,  they^rob  thfe  Hyblabee^, 
And  leavethem  Koneyless'. 

Ant.  Not  stingiest*  too: 

Bfit.  O,  yes,  and  soundless  too; 
For  you  have  stoPn  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
And,  very  wisely,  threat  before  you  sting. 

Ant.  Villains,  you  did  not  so,   when  your  vile 
daggers 
Hacked  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Caesar: 
You  showed  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawn'd  like 

hounds. 
And  bow*d  like  bondmen,  kissing  Caesar's  feet; 
Whilst  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind. 
Struck  Caesar  on  the  neck.     O  flatterers ! 

Cos.  Flatterers!^— Now,  Brutus,  thank  yotirself: 
TKrs  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day. 
If  Cassius  might  have  rul'd. 

Oct.  Come,  come,  the  cause:  If  arguing  make  tis^ 
sweat, 
T^'e  pobf  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look; 
I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators; 

•  A  A  2 
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When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again  ?-^^ 
Never,  till  Caesar's  three  and  twenty  wounds 
Be  well  aveng'd;  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors^ 

Bru.  Caesar,  thou  can'st  not  die  by  traitors. 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  So  I  hope; 

I  was  not  bom  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Bru.  O,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain. 
Young  man,  thou  could*st  not  die  more  honourable. 

Cas.    A  peevish  schoolboy,    worthless  of  suc^ 
honour, 
Join'd  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller. 

j4nl.  Old  Cassius  still ! 

Oct. .  Come,  Antony;  away.— 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we^  in  your  teeth: 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

^Exeunt  (Dctavius,  Antony,  and  their  Army. 

Cas.  Why  now,  blow,  wind;  swell,  billow;  and 
swim,  bark! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bru.  Ho! 
Lucilius;  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Luc.  My  lord.  ' 

[Brutus  and  Lucilius  converse  apart* 

Cas.  Messala,— 

Mes.  What  says  my  general  ? 

Cas.  Messala, 

This  is  my  birth- day;  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  born.     Give  my  thy  hand,  Messala:  . 
Be  thou  my  witness,  that,  against  my  will. 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compelled  to  set 

^  Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we — ']  HurlU  peculiarly  expressiire. 
The  challenger  in  judicial  combats  was  said  to  hurl  down  his  gage, 
when  he  threw  his  glove  down  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  make 
good  his  charge  against  his  adversary. 
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Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 

You  know,  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong. 

And  his  opinion :  now  I  change  my  mind. 

And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 

Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign® 

Two  mighty  eagles  fell;  and  there  they  perch'd. 

Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers*^  hands; 

Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us; 

This  morning  are  they  fled  a\vay,  and  gone; 

And  in  their  steads,  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites. 

Fly  o*er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us. 

As  we  were  sickly  prey;  their  shadows  seem 

A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 

Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up /the  ghost. 

Me$.  Believe  not  so. 

Cos.  I  but  believe  it  partly; 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly^ 

Bru.  Even  so,  Lucilius^, 

Ca^.  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly;  that  we  may, 
lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age! 
But^  since  the  afFairs  of  men  rest  still  uncertain. 
Let's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall.^ 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together: 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do?^ 

^ru.  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy,^ 

.  *  —  our  former  e/w%n— ]  Former  \s  foremost, 

•  The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together: 

What  are  yew  then  determined  to  dof]  1.  e.  I  am  resolved  in 
such  a  case  to  kill  myself.     What  are  you  determined  of? 

*  —  of  that  philosophy,']  There  is  certainly  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction between  the  sentiments  which  Brutus  expresses  in  this^ 
and  in  his  subsequent  speech  5  but  there  is  no  real  inconsistency. 
Brutus  had  laid  down  to  himself  as  a  principle,  to  abide  every 
<^iance  and  extremity  of  war;  but  when  Cassius  reminds  him  of 
|he  disgrace  of  being  led  la  triuiliph  thiough  the  streets  of  ilome^ 
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By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself:-^ — I  know  not  bow. 
But  r  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
.  For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life:— arming  myself  with  petienee,^ 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  hi^  powers. 
That  govern  us  below. 

Cas.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle, 

You  are  xx)nlented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome  ? 

Bru.  No,   Cassius,  no:    thii?k  not,   thou  noble 
Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  |jound  to  Rome; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.    But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work,  the  ides  of  March  begun; 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again,  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take:— 
Forever,  and  for  ever,  %ewell,  Casrius! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cas.  For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed; 
If  not,  'tis  true,  this  parting  was  well  made, 

Biu.  Why  then,  lead  on. — O,  that  a  man  might 
know 
The  end  of  this  day*s  business,  ere  it  come ! 
But  it  sufEceth,  that  the  day  will  end, 
And  th^n  the  ewd  is  known,— Confie,  ho!  away! 

[^Eoceunt. 

be  acknowledges  that  to  be  a  trial  wbicb  be  could  qot  endure. 
]>Juthipg  is  mor^  natural  tban  thi#.  We  lay  down  a  system  of 
conduct  for  ourselves,  but  occuire^ces  may  happen  that  will  force 
q;^  tG|  d^p^t  fronn  it 

a  — ^ — :  (iiming  myself  with patUn^,  fifc.J  I)r.  Warburto^  Hkdnik^ 
tj^t;  in  thi$  speech  something  is  lost)  but  th^re  needed  only  a  pa* 
E|:nth0sis  to  clear  il.  The  construction  is  this:  I  an^  determined  to 
^ct  according  to  tb^t  philosophy  which  directed  me  to  bl^nae  the 
ajui^ide  c^  Cato  i  ^nfi^ig:  my§eif  \f i.^h  patienpe,  &q.    Jo^k StCti^» 
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SCENE  n. 

the  same,     the  FteUi  of  Battle. 

Alarum.     Enter  Brutus  and  Messala. 

Brt.  Ride^  ride^  Messala,  ride,  and  rive  these  bills 
Unto  the  Hqgions  on  ithe  (Hber  side:  iLtfud  AUirUm. 
Let  them  «et  oh  it  oncej  fdr  I  percdve 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Ottavius'  wfn^, 
And  sudden  ptlsh  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Ride^  ride^  M^essam:  tet  th^m  all  come  down. 

scktJE  In. 

The  ^ame.    Another  Part  of  the  Fidd. 

Atariim.    Enter  Cxs^itii  and  TixiNttrs.    ^ 

Ca$.  Oj  look^  TitiniuSj  look,  the  villains  fly ! 
JVIyself  have  to  mine  own  tum*d  enemy: 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back; 
I  slfw  the  fOWard,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

Tit.  O  Cassius,  ferutus  gave  the  word  too  early: 
Who  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly;  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoils 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclosed. 

Enter  Pindabus. 

Pin.  Fly  further  off,  my  lord,  fly  farther  off; 
Mark  Antoh^  is  in  your  tents,  ihy  lord! 
Fly  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  fer  off. 

Ctis.  ITiis  hill  is  far  enough.    Look,  look,  Titi- 
nius; 
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Are  thojBe  my  tents^  where  I  perceive  the  fire  ? 

Tit.  They  are,  my  lord, 

Cos.  Titinius,  if  thou  lov'st  mc. 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him^ 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops^ 
And  here  again;  that  I  may  rest  assured. 
Whether  yond\  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit.  I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought. 

Cos.  Go,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hiU; 
My  sight  was  ever  thidL;  r^ard  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field^i — 

\^Exit  Pindarus, 
This  day  I  breathed  first:  time  is  come  rpund. 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  I  shall  end; 
My  life  is  run  his  compass. — Sirrah,  what  news? 
rin.  [Jbove.']  O  my  lord! 
Cos.  What  news? 
Pin.  Titinius  is 
Enclosed  round  about  with  horsemen,  that 
Make  to  him  on  the  spur;— yet  he  spurs  on.— 
Now  they  are  almost  on  him ;  now,  Titinius ! — 
Now  some  *light: — O,  he  lights  too: — he*s  ta*en; — . 
and,  hark!  [^Shout. 

They  shout  for  joy. 

Cos.  Come  down,  behold  no  more.— 

O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long, 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  face ! 

Enter  Pindarus, 

Come  hither,  sirrah: 
In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner; 
And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life. 
That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do. 
Thou  should'st  attempt  it. '  Come  now,  keep  thine 
oath! 
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Now  be  a  freeman;  and,  with  this  good  swdrd. 
That  ran  through  Caesar's  bowels,  jsearch  this  bosom* 
Stand  not  to  ans\»^r:  Here,  take  thou  the  hilts; 
And,  when  my  face  is  covered,  as  'tis  now, 
Guide  thou  tte  sword. — Caesar,  thou  art  reveng'd. 
Even  with  the  sword  that  kill'd  thee.  IDies. 

Pin.  So,  I  am  free;  yet  would  not  so  have  been^. 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.     O  Cassius ! 
Far  from  this  country  Findarus  slmll  run. 
Where  n^ver  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him. 

[Exit. 

Re^-enter  Titinius,  with  Messala. 

Mes.  It  is  but  chang^,  Titinius;  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power. 
As  Cassius'  legions  are  by  Antony. 

Tit.  These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 

Mes.  Where  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Tit.  All  disconsolate. 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he,  that  lies  upon  the  groi^nd  ? 

Tit.  He  lies  not  like  the  living.     O  my  heart ! 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he? 

Tit.  No,  this  was  he,  Messala^ 

But  Cassius  is  no  more. — O  setting  sun ! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to  night. 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius' day  is  set; 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set!  Our  day  is  gone; 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come;  our  deeds  are  done! 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mes.  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this  deed. 
O  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child  t 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not  ?  O  error,  soon  conceiv'd. 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth. 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  ei^nder'd  thee. 
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Tit.  Wk2ity  Pittdatii^!  Whene  art  Chw,  Fmldra*? 

JWfeff.  Seek  hinv,  Titmius:  wfeiM  I  ^o  t6  nd^t 
The  noble  Brutes,  tiirusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears:  I  may  say>  thmstinj^  it; 
Fm*  piercing  steely  and  ^darts  envetH)med> 
Shdl  be  as  welcome  to  tbe^itof  finMlk, 
As  tidings  of  this  ^Iglit. 

71f/.  *  Hie  ymi^  Messaiii^ 

And  I  will  seek  for  Fittdaiw  the  While. 

lE»it  M^xt  A. 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory, 
And  bid  me  give  't  th^  i  Didst  thou  not  hear  their 

shouts?'     • 
Alas,  thou  hast  misconstrued  fevwy  thin|;. 
But  hold  thee,  take  this  ^rland  on  thy  faiiow$ 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee^  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding.-^Bmtus,  come  apace^ 
And  see  how  1  regarded  Caius  Cassius. — 
By  your  leave,  godst-^This  is  a  Roman's  pari: 
Come>  Cassiuis'  swofd^  and  find  Titinius*  heart 

AlaruM.     Re-eiit^r  M^ssala,  with  Brutus,  ytAmg 
Cato,  StIrato,  VoLUAiNius,  andLuciLiufe. 

£ru.  Where,  where^  Messala,  doth  his  body  lie? 

Mes.  Ld,  yonder;  and  Titinius  moUfnihg  it. 

BfU.  Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato.  He  is  slain. 

BtfL  O  Julius  Ciesar,  thou  |irt  mighty  yet ! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abrdad,  >nd  tofns  our  swdrds 
In  duf  own  f)roper  entrails.  [Zrdw  Alarum. 

.  Cai^.  Brave  Titihi  us ! 

Look,  wheV  hfe  have  not  croAVn'd  dead  Cassius! 

Bra.  Art  yd  two  Rpmahs  living  such  as  tlifese?-t- 
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The  last  of  all  the  Romania  fare  thee  well! 
U  is  impossible,  that  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow.— PrifaKis,  I  owe  mort  ttaiti 
To  this  dead  man,  than  you  shall  see  me  pay.— 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  filKl  time.-^ 
Come^  therefore,  aiiki  to  Thimos  send  his  body; 
His  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp. 
Lest  it  discomfort  us.— Lucilius,  come;— 
And  come,  young  Cato;  let  us  to  tte  field. — 
Labeo,  and  Flavins,  set  our  battles  on: — 
Tis  three  o'clock;  and,  Ronoans,  yet  ere  night 
We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight.        [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

JnMher  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.     Enter  Jighting^  Soldiers  of  both  Armies  \ 
then  BauTus,  Cato,  Lucilius,  and  Others. 

Bru.  Yet,  countrymen,  O,  yet  hold  up  your  heads! 
Cato.  What  bastard  doth  not  ?  Who  will  go  with 
me? 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field: — 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Catp,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend; 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 

[^Charges  the  Enemy. 
Bru.  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I ; 
Brutus,  my  country's  friend ;  know  me  for  Brutus. 
[^Eocitf  charging  the  Enemy.     Cato  is  over- 
poweredy  and  falls. 
Luc.  O  young  and  uoble  Cato,  art  thou  down? 
Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titinius; 
And  may'st  be  honour'd  being  Cato's  son.^ 

J  mmL^  being  Cato's  *o»,]  i.  e.  worthy  of  him. 
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I  Sold.  Yields  or  thou  diest, 

Luc.  Only  I  yield  to  die: 

There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight; 

[Offering  Money, 
Kill  Brutus^  and  be  honoured  in  his  death. 

1  Sold.  We  must  not. — ^A  noble  prisoner ! 

2  Sold.  Room,  ho!  Tell  Antony,  Brutus  is  ta'en. 
J  Sold.  rU    tell    the   news.-^Here    comes   the 

general;-— 

Enter  Antony. 

Brutus  is  ta*en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  is  he? 

Luc.  Safe,  Antony;  Brutus  is  safe  enough; 
I  dare  assure  thee,  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus; 
The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame ! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive, .  or  dead. 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant.  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend;  but,  I  assure  you, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth:  keep  this  man  safe. 
Give  him  all  kindness:  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends,  than  enemies.     Gd  on. 
And  see  wheV  Brutus  be  alive,  or  dead: 
And  bring  us  word,  unto  Octavius'  tent. 
How  every  thing  is  chanVd.  [Ex€Ui\t^ 


SCENE  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Brutus,  Dardanius,  Clitus,  Strato,  (md 

VOLUMNIUS. 

Bru^  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on  this) 
rock. 
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Cli.  StatiUus  shoW'd  the  tbreh-%ht;  but,  my  lord> 
He  came  not  back;  he  is  or  ta'en,  or  slain. 

Bru.  Sit  thee  down,  Clitus:  Slaying  is  the  word; 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.    Hark  th^,  Clitus.— 

[WhUpering. 

Cli.  What,  I,  my  lord  ?  No,  not  for  all  the  world. 

Bru.  Peace  then,  no  words. 

Cli.  I'll  rather  kill  myself.. 

Bru.  Hark  thee,  Djardauius!         [^IVhisper^  him. 

Dar.  I  do  such  a  deed? 

Qi.  O,  Dardanius! 

Dar.  O,  Clitus! 

Cli.  What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to  thee? 

Dar.  To  kill  him,  Clitus:  Look,  he  meditates. 

Cli.  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief. 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Come  hither,  good  Volumnius:  list  a  word. 

Vol.  What  says  my  lord? 

Bru.  Why,  this,  Volumnius: 

The  ghost  of  Caesar  hath  appeared  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night:  at  Sardis,  once; 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi'  fields. 
I  know,  my  hour  is  come. 

Fol.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnius. 
Thou  see'st  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it  goes; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit: 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves. 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.     Good  Volumnius, 
Thou  knovv'st,  that  we  two  went  to  school  together; 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pray  thee. 
Hold  thou  my  sword  hilts,  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

f^ol.  That's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  my  lord.  ^ 

[Alarum  still. 

Cli.  Fly,  fly,  my  lord;  there  is  no  tarrying  here. 

Bru.  Farewell  to  you; — and  you; — ^and  you,  Vo- 
lumnius.— 
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StFsto^  thbu-  hast  hten  aH  thi»  white  aslkiep ; 

Farewell  to  thee^to^,  Sttata-^Couirtpymert, 

I^  heart  (toth  JQf  ,  that  yet,  ifi^  all  my  life,   . 

I  founctno  m^ui,  tmt  he  was  trufir  to  ni€l« 

r  shall  have  glory  by  this  losings  day. 

More  than  Oetovms,  an^  MiaA  Antonys 

By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain*  unto. 

Sb)  fere  you^  well  a*  once;  for  Brutus'  tongue 

Hath  almost  ended  hiS' life's  history:' 

^^t  hangs  upon  mine  eyes;  my  bones  would^mst. 

That  have  but  laboured  to  attain  t^is>  hour. 

[w^/arwm.     Crywithin\  Fly,  fly>  fly. 

Cli.  By,  my  IopcI;  fly. 

Bru.  Henfce*;  I  wilt  foHow  thee. 

[^Ejxewm  Cliinys^  Dardaniu^,  md  Volumnws. 
I  pr'ythee,  Strato,  stay  thouby  thy  loi^: 
Thou  art  a* fellow  of  a  good- respect; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  itr        . 
Hold  then  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face^ 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.     Witt  tfiou>  Strato? 

Stra.  Give  me-  your  hand  first:  Fare^  you  weOj 
my  lordl 

Bru.  Farewell,  good  Strato.— ^aftear,  nowbe  stSH : 
I  kill'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

I  He  runscnvHis^^ordy  ^nd'dies. 

Alarum.     Retreat.      Bntep  Og^taviuSj    Ai^o^oKt, 
Messala,  Lucilivs;  and* their  j^i-m^. 

Oct.  What  man  is  that  ? 

Mes.  My  master's  man. — Strato,   where  is  thy 

master? 
Strai  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  Messala; 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him; 
For  Brutus  only. overcame  himself, 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

Luc.  So  Brutus  should  be  found; — ^I  thank  thee, 
Brutus, 
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That  thou  hast  prov'd  Lucilius'  saying  true/ 

Oct.  All  that  serv'd  Brutus,  I  will  entertain  thenu^ 
Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  Ihe? 

Stra.  Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer  me  to  you.® 

Oct.  Do  so,  Messala. 

Mes.  How  died  my  master,  Strato? 

Stra.  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Mes.  Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee, 
Tliat  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

j4nt.  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all: 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar; 
He,  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought. 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them* 
His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 
So  mix*d  in  him,  that  Natiu'e  might  stand  up. 
And  say  to  all  the  world.  This  was  a  man! 

Oct.  Acxx>rding  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him. 
With  all  respect,  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  ordered  honourably.— 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest:  and  let's  away. 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day.         [Exeanty 

*  That  thou  hast  proved  LuciUus*  saying  trueJ]  See  p.  334. 
* entertain  them,']  i.  e.  receive  them  into  my  service. 

*  Ay,  if  Messala  tdll  prefer  me  to  you."]  To  prefer  seems  to  have 
been  the  established  phrase  for  recommending  a  servant, 

'  Of  this  tragedy  many  particular  passages  deserve  regard,  and 
the  contention  and  redoncUement  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  is  univer- 
lally  celebrated)  but  I  have  never  been  strongly  agitated  in  pe-' 
jrusing  it,  and  think  it  somewhat  cold  and  unaftecting,  compared 
with  some  other  of  Shakspeare's  plays  :  his  adherence  to  the  real 
f tory,  and  to  Roman  manners,  seem  to  have  impeded  the  natural 
vigour  of  his  genius.    Johnsox. 
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*  Antony  and  Cleopatra.]  Among  the  entries  in  tht 
books  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  October  19,  1593,  I  find  **A 
Booke  entituled  the  Tragedie  of  Cleopatra,**  tt  is  entered  by 
Symon  Waterson,  for  whom  some  of  Danid's  works  were 
printed;  and  therefore  it  is  probably  by  that  author,  of  whose 
Cleopatra  there  are  several  editions;  and,  among  others,  one  in 
1594. 

In  the  same  volumes.  May  20,  l608,  Edward  Blount  entered 
'^  A  Booke  called  Anthony  and  Cleopatra**  This  is  the  first  notice 
I  have  met  with  concerning  any  edition  of  this  play  more  ancient 
than  the  folio,  l623.    Steevens. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  was  written,  I  imagine,  in  the  j^sac  1008. 

Malonb. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED^ 


M.  Antony,  1 

Octavius  Caesar,       >  Triumvirs. 

M.  ^mil.  Lepidus, ) 

Sextus  Pompeius. 

Domitius  Enobarbus,! 

Ventidius,  1 

Eros,  j 

Scarus,  ^Friends  of  Antbny. 

Dercetas, 

Demetrius, 

Philo, 

Mecaenas, 

Agrippa, 

Dolabella,      l^p^i^^  ^^  Csesar. 

Proculeius, 

Thyreus, 

Gallus, 

Menas,         ^ 

Menecrates,  \Friends  of  Pompey. 

Varrius,        J 

Taurus,  Lieutenant-General  to  Caesar. 

Canidius,  Lieutenant-General  to  Antony^ 

Silius,  an  Officer  in  Ventidius's  Army. 

Euphronius,  an  Ambassador  from  Antony  to  Caesar, 

Alexas,    Mardian,   Seleucus,   and  Diomedes;  At^ 

tendants  on  Cleopatra. 
A  Soothsayer.     A  Clown. 

Cleopatra,  Queen  o/"  Egypt. 

Octavia,  Sister  to  Caesar,  and  Wife  to  Antony, 

Charmian,?  j^^^^^^t,  ^n  Cleopatra. 

Officers^  Soldiers,  Messengers^  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  dispersed;  in  several  Parts  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.    Alexandria*    A  Room  in  Cleopatra's 
Palace* 

Enter  DEMBTftti^s  and  Philo* 

Phu  Nay,  but  this  dotage  of  our  general's, 
O'erflows  the  measure:  those  his  goodly  eyes. 
That  o'er  the  files  and  musters  of  the  wary 
Have  glow'd  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend,  now  turn, 
Tlie  office  and  devotion  of  their  view 
Upon  a  tawny  front:  his  captain's  heart, 
"Which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges^  all  temper; 
And  is  become  the  bellows,  and  the  fan. 
To  cool  a  gipsy's  lust.     Look,  where  they  cornel 

Flourish.  Enter  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  with  their 
Trains  I  Eunuchs^annrng-  her. 

Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  pillar^  of  the  world  transform'd 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool :  behold  and  see. 

Cleo.  If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much, 

*  ■         reneges  -— ]    Renounces. 

*  The  triple  pillar  — ]  Triple  is  here  used  improperly  for  tUrd, 
or  one  of  three.  One  of  the  triumvirs,  one  of  the  three  masters  df 
the  world. 
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Ant.  There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be 

reckoned. 
Cleo.  ril  set  a  bouni^  how  far  to  be  belov'd. 
Aat.  Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new  hearen, 

new  earth. 

Enter  an  Attencfent. 

Alt.  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome. 

Ant.  Grates  me: — ^The  sum.* 

Cleo,  Nay,  hear  them,*  Antonys 
Fulvia,  perchance,  is  angry;  Or,  who  knows 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Cfesar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you.  Do  this,  or  this; 
Take  in  that  kingdom^^  and  enfranchise  that; 
Perforrnty  or  else  we  damn  thee. 

Ant.  How,  my  love! 

Cleo.  Perchanc^> — nay,  and  most  liki^ 
You  must  not  stay  here  longer,  your  dismission 
Is  come  from  Caesar;  therefore  hear  it,  Antony. — 
Where's  Fulvia's  process?^  Casar's,  I  would  say?— 

Both  ?— 
Call  in  the  messengers. — As  I  am  Eg3^'s  queen. 
Thou  blushest,  Antony ;  and  that  blood  of  thine 
Is  Caesar's  homager :  else  so  thy  cheek  pays  shame. 
When  shrill- tongu'd  Fulvia  scolds. — ^The  messengers. 

Ant.  Let  Rome  inTyber  melt !  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  rang'd  empire  fall !  Here  is  my  space ; 
Kingdoms  arc?  clay :  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man :  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is,  to  do  thus ;  when  such  a  mutual  pair,, 

[Embracing. 

« bourn  — ]    Bound  or  limit. 

* The  sumj]   Be  brief,  sum,  thy  business  in  a  few  words. 

^  Nai/,  hear  them,]    i.  e.  the  news.    This  word^  in  Shakspeaie's 
time,  was  considered  as  plural. 
•  Take  in,  &c.]    i.  e.  subdue,  conquer. 
'  Whereas  Fukia's  process  ?3    Procesa  here  means  sumnumt. 
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And  such  a  twain  can  do*t,  in*  whioh^  I  bind 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet,® 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

Cleo.  Excellent  falshood ! 

Why  did  he  marry  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her  ? — 
ni  seem  the  fool  I  am  not;  Antony 
Will  be  himself. 

Ant.  But  stirr'd  by  Cleopatra. — 

Now,  for  the  love  of  Love,  and  her  soft  hours,^ 
Let's  not  confound  the  time^  with  conference  harsh : 
There's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch 
Without  some  pleasure    now :    What    sport    to^ 
night  ? 

Cleo.  Hear  the  ambassadors. 

jint.  Fye,  wrangling  queai  1 

Whom  every  thing  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh. 
To  weep ;  whose  every  passion  fully  strive 
To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admir'd  ! 
No  messenger  ;  but  thine  and  all  alone,^ 
To-night,  we'll  wander  through  the  streets,  and  note- 
The  qualities  of  people.     Coifte,  my  queen ; 
Last  night  you  did  desire  it : — Speak  not  to  us. 

[^Exeunt  Ant.  and  Cleop.  with  their  Train. 

Dem.  Is  Caesar  with  Antonius  priz'd  so  slight  ? 

Phi.  Sir,  sometimes,  when  he  is  not  Antony, 
He  comes  too  short  of  that  great  property 
Which  still  should  go  with  Antony. 

Dem.  I'm  full  sorry, 

•  -^ —  to  weet,']   To  know. 

•  Kow,  for  the  love  of  Love,  and  her  soft  hours,']  For  the  love 
of  Love,  means,  for  the  sake  of  the  queen  of  love. 

'  Lefs  not  confound  the  time  -— ]  i.  e.  let  us  not  consume  the 
time. 

•  No  messenger ;  biti  thine  and  aU  alone,  &c.]  Cleopatra  has 
said,  *'  Call  in  the  messengers;"  and  afterwards,  '^  Hear  the  am- 
bB8sad<»^.'*  Talk  not  to  me,  says  Antony,  of  messengers;  I  am 
now  wholly  thine>  and  you  and  1  uoattai^d^  will  to-night  wandor 
tfardo^  the  streets. 
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That  he  approves  the  common  liar/  who 
Thus  speaks  of  him  at  Rome:  But  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.    Rest  you  happy ! 

[Exeunt^ 

SCENE  II. 
The  same,    jinother  Roopi. 

Enter  Charmiak^  Iras^  Alexas^  avd  a  Soothsayer. 

Char.  Lord  Alexas,  sweet  Alexas,  most  any  thing 
Alexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexas^  where's  the 
soothsayer  that  vou  praised  so  to  the  queen  ?  O,  that 
I  knew  this  husband^  which^  you  say^  must  change 
his  horns  with  garlands!* 

jilex.  Soothsayer. 

Sooth.  Your  will  ? 

Char.  Is  this  the  man? — Is't  you,  sir,  that  know 
things? 

Sooth.  In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy, 
A  little  I  can  read. 

Alex.  Show  him  your  hand. 

Enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  Bring  in  the  banquet  quickly;  wine  enough, 
Cleopatra's  health  to  drink. 

Char.  Good  sir,  give  me  good  fortune. 
Sooth.  I  make  not,  but  foresee. 
Char.  Pray  then,  foresee  me  one. 
Sooth.  You  shall  be  yet  far  fairer  than  you  are. 
Char.  He  means,  in  flesh. 
.   Iras.  No,  you  shall  paint  when  you  are  old. 

*  That  he  approves  the  common  liar,"]  Fame.  That  he  praces  the 
common  liar^  fame,  id  his  case  to  be  a  true  reporter. 

*  ■  change  his  horns  with  garlands!^  i.e. be  a  triumphant 
cuckold ;  a  cuckold  who  will  consider  his  state  as  an  honourable 
one.    Some  of  the  commentators  think  tlie  word  should  be  charge. 
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Char.  Wrinkles  forbid! 

Alex.  Vex  not  his  prescience;  be  attentive. 

Char.  Hush! 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  more  beloving,  than  beloved. 

Char.  I  had  rather  heat  my  liver  with  drinking. 

Alex.  Nay,  hear  him. 

Char.  Good  now,  some  excellent  fortune!  Let 
me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and 
widow  them  all:  let  me  have  a  child  at  fifty,  to 
whom  Herod  of  Jewry  may  do  homage:*  find  me 
to  marry  me  with  Octavius  Caesar,  and  companion 
me  with  my  mistress. 

Sooth.  You  shall  outlive  the  lady  whom  you  serve., 

Char.  O  excellent !  I  love  long  life  better  than  figs.^ 

Sooth.  You  have  seen  and  proved  a  fairer  former 
fortune 
Than  that  which  is  to  approach. 

Char.  Then,  belike,  my  children  shall  have  no 
names  :^  Pr'ythee,  how  many  boys  and  wenches 
must  I  have  ? 


•  — —  to  whom  Herod  of  Jewiy  may  do  homage;']  Herod  paid  ho- 
mage to  the  Romans^  to  procure  the  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea : 
'  but  I  believe  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  theatrical  character 
of  this  monarchy  and  to  a  proverbial  expression  founded  on  it. 
Herod  was  always  one  of  the  personages  in  the  mysteries  of  our 
early  stage^  on  which  he  was  constantly  represented  as  a  fierce^ 
haughty^  blustering  tyrant,  so  that  Herod  of  Jewry  became  a 
common  proverb,  expressive  of  turbulence  and  rage.  Thug, 
Hamlet  says  of  a  ranting  player,  that  he  *'  out-herods  Herod." 
And,  in  this  tragedy,  Alexas  tells  Cleopatra,  that  '*  not  even 
Herod  of  Jewry  dare  look  upon  her  when  she  is  angry;"  i.  e.  not 
even  a  man  as  fierce  as  Herod,  According  to  this  explanation,  the 
sense  of  the  present  passage  will  be — Charmian  wishes  for  a  son 
who  may  arrive  at  such  power  and  dominion  that  the  proudest  and 
£ercest  monarchs  of  the  earth  may  be  brought  under  his  yoke. 

Steevens. 

6 .«.«.  /  /o^g  long  life  better  than  Jigs,]  This  is  a  proverbial 
expression^. 

^  Then,  belike,  my  children  shall  have  no  names :]  If  I  have  al- 
ready had  the  best  of  my  fortune,  then  I  suppose  I  shall  never 
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Sooth.  If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb^ 
And  fertile  every  wish,  a  million.® 

Char.  Out,  fool !  I  forgive  thee  for  a  witdi. 

Alex,  You  think,  none  but  your  sheets  are  privy 
to  your  wishes. 

Char.  Nay,  come,  tell  Iras  hers. 

Alex.  We'll  know  all  our  fortunes. 

Eno.  Mine,  and  most  oi  our  fortunes,  to^ght, 
diall  be—drunk  to  bed. 

Iras,  There's  a  palm  presages  chastity,  if  no&iidg 
dse. 

Char.  Even  as  the  overflowing  Nilus  presageth 
famine. 

.    Iras.  Go,  you  wild  bedfellow,  you  cannot  sooth- 
say. 

Char.  Nay,  if  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful 
prognostication,  I  cannot  scratch  mime  ear.— 
Plr'ythee,  tell  her  but  a  worky-day  fortune. 

Sooth.  Your  fortunes  are  alike. 

Iras.  But  how,  but  how?  give  me  partJculais^ 

Sooth.  I  have  said. 

Iras.  Am  I  not  an  inch  of  fortune  better  than 
she? 

Char.  Well,  if  you  were  but  an  inch  of  fortune 
better  than  I,  yvhere  would  you  choose  it? 

Iras.  Not  in  my  husband's  nose. 

Char.  Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend! 
Alexas, — come,  his  fortune,  his  fortune. — O,  let 
him  marry  a  woman  that  cannot  go,  sweet  Isis,  I 
beseech  thee!  And  let  her  die  too,  and  ^e  him  a 
worse!  and  let  worse  follow  worse,  till  the  worst  of 

name  children,  thst  is,  I  am  mever  to  be  maacried.    Ifowever,  tell 
me  the  tmth,  tell  me,  hom  many  boys  and  wenches  f 
*  If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  wmb. 
And  fertile  every  wish,  a  million.']  If  every  one  of  your  ^^siies^ 
tays  the  Soothsayer,  had  a  M^omb,  and  each  womb-iotvesled  vnah 
were  Itkewlst/er^i^,  yoa  then  would  have  a  miUMnof  chUdcea. 
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all  follow  him  laughing  to  his  grave^  fifty-fold  a 
cuckold!  Grood  Isis,  hear  me  this  prayer,  though 
thou  deny  me  a  matter  of  mcfre  weight;  good  Isis^ 
I  beseech  thee!  ,        * 

Iras.  Amen.  Dear  goddess,  hear  that  prayer  of 
the  people!  for,  as  it  is  a  he^-breaking  to  see  a 
handsome  man  loose^wived,  so  it  is  a  deadly  sorrow 
to  behold  a  foul  knave  uncuckolded;  Tha-efore, 
dear  Isis,  keep  decorum,  and  fortune  him  accord* 
ingly! 

Char.  Amen. 
'  Jllex.  Lo,  nowt  if  it  lay  in  their  hands  to  make 
me  a  cuckold^  they  would  make  themselves  whores, 
but  they'd  do't. 

Eno.  Hush !  here  comes  Antony. 

Char.  Not  he,  the  queen« 

Enter  Glbopatka. 

Cleo.  Saw  you  my  lord? 
Eno.  No,  lady. 

Cleo.  Was  he  not  here  ? 

Char.  No,  madam. 

Cleo.  He  was  dispos'd  to  mirth ;  but  on  the  sudden 
A  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him. — Enobarbus,— 
Eno.  Madam. 
Cleo.  Seek  him,  and  bring  him  hither.    Where's 

Alexas? 
jilex.  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. — My  lord 
af^roaches. 

Enter  Antony,  with  a  Messenger  and  Attendants. 

Cleo,  We  will  not  look  upon  him:  Go  with  us. 
[^Exeunt  Cleopatra,    Enobarbus,   Alexas, 
Iras,   Charmian,    Soothsayer,   and  AU 
tendants, 
JMess.  Fulvia  thy  wife  first  came  into  the  field. 
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Ant.  Against  my  brother  Lucius? 

Mess.  Ay: 
But  soon  that  war  had  end,  and  the  time's  state 
Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  their  force  'gainst 

Caesar;  •  ' 

Whose  better  issue  in  the  war,  from  Italy, 
Upon  th6  first  encounter,  drave  them. 

Ant.  Well, 

What  worst? 

Mess.  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller. 

Ant.  When  it  concerns  the  fool,  or  coward. — ^On : 
Things,  that  are  past,  ate  done,  with  me. — ^Tis  thus ; 
Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  death, 
I  hear  him  as  he  flatter'd. 

Mess.  Labienus 

griiis  is  stiff  news)  hath,  with  his  Parthian  force, 
xtended  Asia  from  Euphrates;^ 
His  conquering  banner  shook,  from  Syria 
To  Lydia,  and  to  Ionia; 
Whilst 

Ant.        Antony,  thou  would'st  say, — 

Mess.  X  O,  my  lord! 

Ant.  Speak  to  mo  home,  mince  not  the  general 
tongue; 
Name  Cleopatra  as  she's  call'd  in  Rome: 
Rail  thou  in  Fulyia's  phrase;  and  taunt  my  faults 
With  such  full  licence,  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter,     O,  then  we  bring  forth  weeds. 
When  our  quick  winds  lie  still  ;^  and  our  ills  told  us. 
Is  as  our  earing.     Fare  thee  well  a  while. 

Mess.  At  your  noble  pleasure.  \JElocit* 

•  Extended  Asia  from  Euphrates  y]  To  extend,  is  a  terra  used  fot 
to  seize. 

*  fVhen  our  quick  winds  lie  still;']  The  sense  is,  that  man,  not 
agitated  by  censure,  like  soil  not  ventilated  by  quick  winds,  pro- 
duces more  evil  than  good.  This  is  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion,  but 
the  expression  has  been  controverted  at  great  length  by  all  the 
commentators. 
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Ant.  From  Sicyon  how  the  news  ?  Speak  there. 

\  Att.  The  man  from  Sicyon. — Is  there  such  aa 
one? 
.    2  Att^  He  stays  upon  your  will. 

AnU  Let  him  appear,^- 

These  strong  Egyptian  fetters  I  must  break. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Or  lose  myself  in  dotage. — ^What  are  you  ? 

2  Mess.  Fulvia  thy  wife  is  dead. 

Ant.  Where  died  she? 

2  Mess.  In  Sicyon: 
Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more  serious 
Importeth  thee  to  know,  this  bears. 

\Gives  a  Letter^ 

Ant.  Forbear  me.— 

\Exit  Messenger. 
There's  a  great  spirit  gone!  Thus  did  I  tlesire  it: 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us. 
We  wish  it  ours  again ;  the  present  pleasure. 
By  revolution  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself:^  she's  good,  being  gone; 
The  hand  could  pluck  her  back,^  that  shov'd  her  on. 
I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off; 
Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know. 
My  idleness  doth  hatch. — How  now !  Enobarbus ! 


'  the  present  pleasure 


By  revojutioD  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself^  I  believe  revolution  means  change  of 
circumstances.  This  sense  appears  to  remove  every  difficulty  from 
the  passage.— T-^  pleasure  of  tO'day^  hy  revolution  of  events  nnd 
change  of  circumstances,  often  loses  all  its  value  to  us,  and  becoihes 
to-morrow  a  pain,     Steeveks. 

*  The  hand  could  pluck  her  hack,  &c.]  The  verb  could  has  a  pe* 
culiar  signification  in  this  place ;  it  does  not  denote  poxver  but  t»- 
clination.  The  sense  is,  the  hand  that  drove  her  off  would  now 
mllingly  pluck  her  hack  again. 
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Enter  Enobarbus.. 

Eno.  What's  your  pleasure,  sir? 

j4nL  I  must  with  haste  from  hence. 

Eno.  Why,  then,  we  kill  all  our  women:  We  see 
how  mortal  an  unkindness  is  to  them;  if  they  suffer 
our  departure,  death's  the  word. 

jint.  I  must  be  gone* 

Eno.  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women 
die:  It  were  pity  to  cast  them  away  for  nothing; 
though,  between  them  and  a  great  cause,  they 
fthoum  be  esteemed  nothing.  Cleopatra,  catching 
but  the  least  noise  of  this,  dies  instantly;  I  have 
seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer  moment:* 
I  do  think,  there  is  mettle  in  death,  which  commits 
8ome  loving  act  upon  her,  she  hath  such  a  celerity 
in  dying. 

j^nt.  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought 

Eno.  Alack,  sir,  no;  her  passions  are  made  of 
nothing  but  the  finest  part  of  pure  love:  We  cannot 
call  her  winds  and  waters,  sighs  and  tears;  they 
are  greater  storms  and  tempests  thah  almanacks  can 
report:  this  cannot  be  cunning  in  her;  if  it  be, 
she  makes  a  shower  of  rain  as  well  as  Jove. 

jint.  'Would  I  had  never  seen  her! 

Eno.  O,  sir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonder- 
ful piece  of  work;  which  not  to  have  been  blessed 
withal,  would  have  discredited  your  travel. 

j4nL  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno.  Sir? 

j^t.  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno.  Fulvia? 

Jlnt.  Dead. 

Eno,  Why,  sir,  give  the  gods  a  thankful  sacrifice. 

*  ^'^"^ poorer  moment:']  For  less  reason;  upon  meaner  motives. 
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When  it  pleaseth  their  deities  to  take  the  wife  of  a 
man  from  him,  it  shows  to  man  the  tailors  of  the 
earth ;  comforting  therein,  that  when  old  robes  are 
worn  out,  there  are  members  to  make  new.  If 
there  were  no  more  women  but  Fulvia,  then  had 
you  indeed  a  cut,  and  the  case  to  be  lamented  ;  this 
grief  is  crowned  with  consolation  ;  your  old  smock 
brings  forth  a  new  petticoat: — and,  indeed,  the 
tears  live  in  an  onion,  that  should  water  this  sorrow. 

jdnL  The  business  she  hath  broached  in  the  state^ 
Cannot  endure  my  absence. 

Eno.  And  the  business  you  have  broached  here 
cannot  be  without  you ;  especially  that  of  Clec^atra's, 
which  wholly  depends  on  your  abode, 

^nt.  No  more  light  answers.     Let  our  officers 
Have  notice  what  we  purpose.     I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience^  to  the  queen. 
And  get  her  love  to  part.®     For  not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches,' 
Do  strongly  speak  to  us;  but  the  letters  too 
Of  many  our  contriving  friends  in  Rome 
Petition  us  at  home :  Sextus  Pompeius 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Caesar,  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea :  our  slippery  people 
(Whose  love  is  never  link'd  to  the  deserver^ 
Till  his  deserts  are  past,)  begin  to  throw 
Pompey  the  great,  and  all  his  dignities. 
Upon  his  son;  who,  high  in  name  and  power. 
Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  standi  up 
For  the  main  soldier:  whose  quality,  going  on. 
The  sides  o'the  world  may  danger:  Much  is  breeding, 

5  The  cause  of  our  expedience — "]  Expedience  for  expedition, 
•  And  get  her  love  to  part,']  i.  e.  and  prevail  on  her  love  to  con* 

sent  to  our  separation. 

'  —  more  urgent  touches^  Things^  that  touch  me  more  seiwi- 

bl/,  more  pressing  motives. 
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Which,  like  the  courser's  hair,®  hath  yet  but  life. 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.     Say,  our  pleasure. 
To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  requires 
Our  quick  remove  from  hence. 

Eno.  I  shall  do't.  [^Exeunt^ 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Albxas* 

Cleo.  Where  is  he? 

Char.  I  did  not  see  him  since. 

Cleo.  See  where  he  is,  who's  with  him,  what  be 
does:^ — 
I  did  not  send  you;^ — If  you  find  him  sad. 
Say,  I  am  dancing ;  if  in  mirth,  report 
That  I  ain  sudden  sick:  Quick,  and  return. 

\^Exit  Alex. 
Char.  Madam,    methinks,  if  you  did  love  him 
dearly, 
You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 
The  like  from  him. 

Cleo.  What  should  I  do,  I  do  not? 

Char.  In  each  thing  give  him  way,  fcross  him  in 

nothing. 
Cleo.  Thou  teachest  like  a  fool :  the  way  to  lose 

him. 
Char.  Tempt  him  not  so  too  far:  I  wish,  forbear; 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 

Enter  Antony. 
But  here  comes  Antony. 

•  —  the  courser's  hair,  &c.]  Alludes  to  an  old  idle  notion 
that  the  hair  of  a  horse  dropt  into  corrapted  water^  will  turn  to  an 
animal. 

^  I  did  not  send  you;]  You  must  go  as  if  you  came  without  my 
order  or  knowledge. 
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Cleo.  I  am  sick,  and  sullen. 

jint.  I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  tb  my  purpose,— 

Cleo.  Help  me  away,  dear  Charmian^  I  shall  fall; 
It  cannot  be  thus  long,  the  sides  of  nature. 
Will  not  sustain  it. 

uirU.  Now,  my  dearest  queen,— 

Cleo.  Pray  you,  stand  further  from  me. 

jini.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Cleo.  I  know,  by  that  same  eye,  there's  some  good 
news. 
What  says  the  married  woman? — ^You  may  go; 
'Would,  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come! 
Let  her  not  say,  *tis  I  that  keep  you  here, 
I  have  no  power  upon  you;  hers  you  are. 

jint.  The  gods  best  know, — 

Cleo.  O,  never  was  there  queen 

So  mightily  betray'd!   Yet,  at  the  first, 
I  saw  the  treasons  planted. 

Ant.  Cleopatra, — 

Cleo.  Why  ^ould  I  think,  you  can  be  mine,  and 
true. 
Though  you  in  swearing  shake  the  throned  gods. 
Who  have  been  false  to  Fulvia?  Riotous  ipadness. 
To  be  entangled  with  those  mouth -made  vows. 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing! 

Ant.  Most  sweet  queen,— 

Cleo.  Nay,  pray  you,  seek  no  colour  for  your  going, 
But  bid  farewell,  and  go:  when  you  sued  staying, 
Then  was  the  time  for  words:  No  going  then;— 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips,  and  eyes; 
Bliss  in  our  brows'  bent;*  none  our  parts  so  poor,  , 
But  was  a  race  of  heaven:^  They  are  so  still, 
Or  thou,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world. 
Art  turn'd  the  greatest  liar. 

1  — --  in  our  brows'  bent  j]    i.  e.  in  the  arch  of  our  eye-brows. 
• a  race  of  heaven :]    i.  e.  ha^  a  smack  or  flavour  of.  heav«o. 

TOL.  VII.  C  C 
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Ant.  How  now,  lady! 

Cleo.  I  would,  I  had  thy  inches;  thou  should'st 
know, 
'tliere  were  a  heart  in  Egypt. 

Ant.  Hear  me,  queen: 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
Our  services  a  while;  but  my  full  heart 
Remains  in  use  with  you.     Our  Italy 
Shines  o'er  with  civil  swords:  Sextus  Pompeiu8 
Makes  his  approaches  to  the  port  of  Rome: 
Equality  of  two  domestick  powers 
Breeds  scrupulous  faction:  The  hated,  grown  to 

strength, 
Are  newly  grown  to  love:  the  condemned  Pompey, 
Rich  in  his  father's  honour,  creeps  apace 
Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  have  not  thrived 
Upon  the  present  state,  whose  numbers  threaten ; 
And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge 
By  any  desperate  change:  My  more  particulM", 
And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going,* 
Is  Fulvia's  death. 

Cleo.  Though  a^  from  folly  could  not  give  me 
freedom. 
It  does  from  childishness: — Can  Fulvia  die?* 

Ant.  She's  dead,  my  queen : 
Look  here,  and,  at  thy  sovereign  leisure,  read 
The  garhoils  she  awak'd;*  at  the  last,  best: 
See,  when,  and  where  she  died. 

Cleg.  O  most  false  love ! 


*  ■  should  safe  fny  going,']  i.  c.  should  render  my  going  not 
dangerous^  not  likely  to  produce  any  mischief  to  you. 

4  It  does  from  childishness: — Can  Fulvia  dief]  i.  e.  Though  age 
has  not  exempted  me  from  folly,  I  am  not  so  childish>  as  to  have 
apprehensions  from  a  rival  that  is  no  more.  And  is  Folyia  dead 
indeed  ? 

*  The  garboils  she  amah;  d^\  i  e.  the  commotion  she  occasioned. 
The  word  is  derived  from  th^^old  French ^ar^Otfi/,  which  Cotgreave 
expla'ms  by  hurlyburly,  great  stir. 
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WTiere  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  should'st  fill  . 
With  sorrowful  water  ?^  Now  I  see,  I  see. 
In  Fulvia's  d^th,  how  mine  receiv'd  shall  be. 

AnU  Quarrel  no  more,  but  be/prepar'd  to  know 
The  purposes  I  bear;  which  are,  or  cease. 
As  you  shall  give  the  advice:  Now,  by  the  fire, 
That  quickens  Nilus'  slime,  I  go  from  hence. 
Thy  soldier,  servant;  making  peace,  or  war. 
As  thou  afFect'st. 

Cleo.  Cut  my  lace,  Charmian,  come; — 

But  let  it  be, — ^I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well: 
So  Antony  loves.^ 

Ant.  My  precious  queen,  forbear; 

And  give  true  evidence  to  his  love,  which  stands 
An  honourable  trial. 

Cleo.  So  Fulvia  told  me. 

I  pr'ythee,  turn  aside,  and  weep  for  her; 
Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say,  the  tears 
Belong  to  Egypt  :^  Good  now,  pky  one  scene 
Of;  excellent  dissembling;  and  let  it  look 
Like  perfect  honour. 

Ant.  You'll  heat  my  blood ;  no  more. 

Cleo.  You  can  do  better  yet ;  but  this  is  meetly. 
.   Ant.  Now,  by  my  sword, — 

Cleo.  And  target,. — Still  he  mends; 

But  this  is  not  the  best:  Look,  pr'ythee,  Charmian^ 
How  this  Herculean  Roman^  does  become 
The  carriagfe  of  his  chafe. 

*  0  most  false  love  ! 
Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  should^stjill 
With  sorrowful  water  f^    Alluding  to  the  lachrymatory  vial^,  or 
bottles  of  tears,  which  the  Romans  sometimes  put  into  the  urn  of 
a  friend. 

'  So  Antony  krces.']  .  i.  e.  uncertain  as  the  state  of  my  health  is 
the  love  of  Antony. 

« to  Egypt ;]    To  me,  the  Queen  of  Egypt. 

"^  —  Herculean  Roman  '— ]    Antony  traced  his  desceut  from. 
Anton,  a  son  of  Hercuks, 

CC2 
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Ant.  ni  leave  you,  lady* 

Cleo.  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 
Sir,  you  and  I  must  part, — but  that's  not  it: 
Sir,  you  and  I  have  lov*d, — ^but  there's  not  it; 
That  you  know  well:   Something  it  is  I  would,—   . 
'O,  my  oblivion  is  a  veiy  Antony, 
And  I  am  all  forgotten/ 

Ant.  But  that  your  royalty 

Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  yea 
For  idleness  itself.* 

Cleo.  'Tis  sweating  labour. 

To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart 
As  Cleopatra  this.     Put,  sir,  forgive  me; 
Since  my  becomings  kill  me,*  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you:  Your  honour  calls  you  hence; 
Therefore  be  deaf^to  my  unpitied  folly. 
And  all  the  gods  go  with  you !  upon  your  sword 
Sit  laurel'd  victory !  and  smooth  success 
Be  strew'd  before  your  feet ! 

Ant.  Let  us  go.    Come;^ 

Our  separation  so  abides,  and  flies. 
That  thou,  residing  here,  go'st  yet  with  me. 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee. 
Away.  [Exeunt. 

*  0,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 

And  I  am  all  forgotten,^  Cleopatra  has  something  to  say,  which 
seems  to  be  suppressed  by  sorrow  5  and,  after  many  attempts  to, 
produce  her  meaning,  she  cries  out:  O,  thu  oblivious  memory  of 
mine  is  as  false  and  treacherous  to  me  as  Antony  is,  and  I  forget 
every  thing.  Oblivion,  is  boldly  used  for  a  memory  apt  to  be  deceitful, 

*  But  that  your  royalty. 

Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  you 

For  idleness  itself]  i.  e.  But  that  1  know  you  to  be  a  queen, 
and  that  your  royalty  holds  idleness  in  subjection  to  you^  exalting 
you  far  above  its  influence^  I  should  suppose  you  to  be  the  veiy 
genius  of  idleness  itself. 

^  Since  my  becomings  kill  fne,"]  There  is  somewhat  of  c^curity 
in  this  expression  j  perhaps  she  may  mean — That  conduct  which, 
in  my  own  opinion,  becomes  me,  as  often  as  it  appeari  ungraceful^ 
to  you^  is  a  shock  to  my  insensibi^ty. 
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SCENE  IV. 
Rome.     j4n  Apartment  in  Caesar's  House. 

Enter  Octavius  Cesar,  Lepidus,  and  Attendants. 

Ctes.  You  may  see,  Lepidus,  and  henceforth  know, 
It  is  not  Caesar's  natural  vice  to  hate 
One  great  competitor:*  From  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news;'  He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel:  is  not  more  manlike 
Than  Cleopatra;  nor  the  queen  Ptolemy 
More  womanly  than  he:  hardly  gave  audience,  or 
Vouchsaf  d  to  think  he  had  partners:  You  shall  find, 

there 
A  man,  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults 
That  all  men  fellow. 

Lep.  I  must  not  think,  there  are 

Evils  enough  to  darken  all  his  goodness: 
His  faults,  in  him,  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven. 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness;  hereditary. 
Rather  than  purchas'd;*  what  he  cannot  change. 
Than  what  he  chooses. 

Cces.  You  are  too  indulgent:  Let  us  grant,  it  is 
not 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy; 
To  give  a  kingdom*  for  a  mirth ;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave; 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon,  and  stand  the  buffet 
With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat :  say,  this  becomes 

him, 
(As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed, 

*  One  great  competitor:']    Competitor  means  here,  as  it  does 
'wherever  the  word  occurs  in  Shakspeare,  associate  or  partner. 

*  — —  |wrcAa*W;]    Procured  by  his  own  fault  or  endeavour. 
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Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish,)  yet  must  An- 
tony 
No  way  excuse  his  soils,  when  we  do  bear 
So  great  weight  in  his  lightness.^    If  he  fiird 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness. 
Full  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones. 
Call  on  him  for't:^  but,  to  confound  such  time. 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as  loud 
As  his  own  state,  and  ours, — 'tis  to  be  chid 
As  we  rate  boys;  who,  being  mature  in  knowledge,^ 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure. 
And  so  rebel  to  judgment. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Lep.  '  Here's  more  news* 

Mess.  Thy  biddings  have  been  done;  and  every 
hour. 
Most  noble  Caesar,  shalt  thou  have  report 
How  'tis  abroad.     Pompey  is  strong  at  sea; 
And  it  appears,  he  is  belov'd  of  those 
That  only  have  fear'd  Caesar:  to  the  ports 
The  discontents  repair,®  and  men's  reports 
Give  him  much  wrong'd. 

Cces.  I  should  have  known  no  less  :— 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state. 
That  he,  which  is,  was  wish'd,  until  he  were  ; 
And  the  ebb'd  man,  ne'er  lov'd,  till  ne'er  wortfi  love, 
;  Comes  dear'd,  by  being  lack'd.    This  common  body. 
Like  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream, 

^  So  great  weight  in  his  lightness.^  The  word  light  is  one  of 
Shakspeare's  favourite  play-things.  The  sense  is — His  trifling 
levity  throws  so  much  burden  upon  us. 

'  Call  on  himfor't:']  Call  on  him,  is,  visit  him.  Says  Casar— 
If  Antony  followed  his  debaucheries  at  a  time  of  leisure,  I  should 
leave  him  to  be  punished  by  their  natural  cons^uences,  by  Attr/et(^ 
ztxd  dry  bones,    Johnson. 

•  The  discontents  repair/]  That  is,  the  mc^econtents^ 
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Goes  to,  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide,* 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Mess.  CaBsar,  I  bring  thee  word, 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates. 
Make  the  sea  serve  them;  which  they  ear'  and  wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind:  Many  hot  inroads 
They  make  in  I^aly ;  the  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  to  think  on't,^  and  flush  youth^  revolt : 
No  vessel  can  peep  forth,  but  'tis  as  soon 
Taken  as  seen ;  for  P6mpey*s  name  strikes  more. 
Than  could  his  war  resisted. 

C^s.  Antony, 

Leave  thy  lascivious  wassels.*    When  thou  once 
Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  slew*st 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
Did  famine  follow ;  whom  thou  fought'st  against. 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  savages  could  suffer:  Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  peddle* 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at:  thy  palate  then  did 

deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge; 
Yea,  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets. 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed*st ;  on  the  Alps 
It  is  reported,  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh, 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on: '  And  all  this 

9 lackeying  the  varying  tide,']    i.  e.  floating  backwards  and 

forwards  with  the  variation  of  the  tide^  like  a  page>  or  lackey,  at 
his  master*s  heels. 

' which  they  ear  — ]    To  ear,  is  to  plough, 

*  Lack  blood  to  think  on't,]    Turn  pale  at  the  thought  of  it; 

*  —  and  flush  youth  — -]   Flush  youth  is  youth  riponed  to  mzn- 
hood ',  youth  whose  blood  is  at  the  flow. 

*  —  thy  lascivious  wassels.]    Wasscl  is  here  put  for  intempe- 
rance in  general. 

* gilded  puddle  — "]    There  is  frequently  obse r\'able  on  the 

surface  of  stagnant  pools  that  have  remained  long  undisturbed,  a 
reddish  gold  coloured  slime :  to  this,  appearance  the  poet  here  pre- 
fer*. 
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(It  wounds  thine  honour^  that  I  spesk  it  now,) 
Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier^  that  thy  cheek 
jSo  much  as  lank'd  not. 

Lep.  It  is  pity  of  him. 

Gts.  Let  his  shames  quickly 
Drive  him  to  Rome :  'Tis  time  we  twain 
.  Did  show  ourselves  i*the  field;  and,  to  that  end. 
Assemble  we  immediate  council:  Fompey 
Thrives  in  our  idleness. 

Lep.  To-morrow,  Caesar, 

I  shall  be  fumish'd  to  inform  you  rightly 
Both  what  by  sea  and  land  I  can  be  able. 
To  'front  this  present  time. 

Ges.  Till  which  encounter^ 

It  is  my  business  too.     Farewell. 

Lep.  Farewell,  my  lord:  What  you  shall  know 
mean  time 
Of  stirs  abroad,  I  shall  beseech  you,  sir. 
To  let  me  be  partaker. 

Ciip».  Doubt  not,  sir; 

I  knew  it  for  my  bond.*  \^ExeunL 

SCENE  y. 

Alexandria,     ji  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Mardiak. 

Cleo.  Charmian, — 
Char.  Madam. 
Cleo.  Ha,  ha!— - 
Give  me  to  drink  mandragora.^ 

Char.  Why,  madam? 


• 1  knew  it  for  my  bond.]    That  is,  to  be  my  bounden  duty. 

^ mandragora,']    A  plant  of  which  the  infusion  was  si^ 

posed  to  ^ocure  sleep. 
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Qeo.  That  I  might  sle^p  out  this  great  ^ap  of 
time. 
My  Antony  is  away. 

Char.  You  think  of  him 

Too  much. 

Cleo.  O,  treason! 

Char.  Madam,  I  trust,  not  so. 

Cfco;  Thou,  eunuch!  Mardian! 

Mar.  What's  your  highness'  pleasure? 

Cleo.  Not  now  to  hear  thee  sing;    I  take  no 
pleasure 
In  aught  an  eunuch  has:  'Tis  well  for  thee, 
That,  being  unseminar'd,  thy  freer  thoughts 
May  not  fly  forth  of  Egypt.     Hast  thou  affections? 

Mar.  Yes,  gracious  madam. 

Cleo.  Indeed? 
'     Mar.  Not  in  deed,  madam;  for  I  can  do  nothing 
But  what  in  deed  is  honest  to  be  done: 
Yet  I  have  fierce  affections,  and  think,  • 
What  Venus  did  with  Mars. 

Cleo.  O  Charmian, 

Where  think'stthou  he  is  now  ?  Stands  he,  or  sits  he? 
Or  does  he  walk  ?  or  is  he  on  his  horse  ? 
O  happy  horse,  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony ! 
Do  bravely,    horse!   for  wot'st  thou  whom   thou 

mov'st? 
The  demi- Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgopet  of  men.® — He's  speaking  now. 
Or  murmtiring,  Wheris  my  serpent  of  old  Nile  ? 
For  so  he  calls  me;  Now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  delicious  poisofi: — ^Thi«k  on  me. 
That  am  with  Phoebus'  amorous  pinches  black, 
And  wrinkled  deep  in  time  ?  Broad- fronted  Caesar,* 
When  thou  wast  here  above  the  ground,  I  was 


•  Jnd  burgonet  of  tnen.']    A  hwrgonet  is  a  kind  of  helmet. 

•  m^.^  Broad'fri^tfd  C<r««r,]    In  allusion  t6  C»iar*8  baldness. 
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A  morsel  for  a  monarch:  and  great  Pompey 
Would  stand,  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my  brow; 
There  would  he  anchor  his  asp^t,  and  die 
With  looking  on  his  life. 

Enter  Albxas. 

Jllex.  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  hail ! 

Cleo.  How  much  unlike  art  thou  Mart  Antony! 
Yet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  medicine  hath 
With  his  tinct  gilded  thee,^ — 
How  goes  it  with  my  brave  Mark  Antony  ? 

j^lex.  Last  thing  he  did,  dear  queen. 
He  kissed, — the  last  of  many  doubled  kisses, — 
This  orient  pearl; — His  speech  sticks  in  my  heart. 

Cleo.  Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence. 

j^lex.  Good  friend,  quoth  he. 

Say,  Thejirm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  oyster  \  at  whose  foot 
To  mend  the  petty  present  j  J  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms ;  All  the  east. 
Say  thou,  shall  call  her  mistress.     So  he  nodded. 
And  soberly  did  mount  a  termagant  steed,^ 
Who  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 
Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him. 

Cleo.  What,  was  he  sad,  or  merry? 

Alex.  Like  to   the  time    o*    the  year    between 
the  extremes 
Of  heat  and  cold ;  he  was  nor  sad  nor  merry. 

Cleo.  O  well-divided  disposition ! — Note  him. 
Note  him,  goo4  Charmian,  'tis  the  man;  but  note 
him  ;^ 

' that  great  medicine  hath 

.  With  his  tinct  gilded  thee.']    Alluding  to  tlie  philosopher's  stone, 
which,  by  its  touch,  converts  base  metal  into  gold.    I'he  alche* 
mists  call  the  matter,  whatever  it  be,  by  which  they  perfowa 
transmutation,  a  medicine,    Johnsoii. 
'    a  .——*  termagant  steed,"]    Termagant  meznsfvri(nu. 
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He  was  not  sad ;  for  he  would  shine  on  those 

That  make  their  looks  by  his:  he  was  not  merry; 

Which  seem'd  to  tell  them,  his  remembrance  lay  . 

In  Egypt  with  his  joy:  but  between  both: 

O  heavenly  mingle  !—Be'st  thou  sad,  or  merry. 

The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes; 

So  does  it  no  man  else. — Met'st  thou  my  posts? 

Alex.  Ay,  madam,  twenty  several  messengers: 
Why  do  you  send  so  thick?* 

Cleo.  Who's  bom  that  day 

When  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 
Shall  die  a  beggar. — Ink  and  paper,  Charmian. — 
Welcome,  my  good  Alexas. — Did  I,  Charmian, 
JEver  love  Caesar  so  ? 

Char.  O  that  brave  Caesar! 

Cleo.  Be  chok'd  with  such  another  emphasis! 
Say,  the  brave  Antony, 

Char.  The  valiant  Caesar! 

Cleo.  By  Isis,  I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth. 
If  thou  with  Caesar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men. 

Char.  By  your  most  gracious  pardon^ 

\  sing  but  after  you. 

Cleo.  My  sallad  days; 

When  I  was  green  in  judgment: — Cold  in  blood. 
To  say,  as  I  said  then ! — But,  come,  away : 
Cret  me  ink  and  paper:  he  shall  have  every  day 
A  several  greeting,  or  I'll  unpeople  Egypt.*  \ExeunU 

' so  thick  ?]    i.  e.  in  such  quick  succession. 

unpeople  Egypt.}    By  sending  out  mesiengers. 
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ACT  II. 

SCE^NE  I.    Messina.   A  Room  in  Pompey^s  House. 

Enter  FouTEY,  Mbnbcbatbs^  oni2  Mbnas. 

Pom.  If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall  assist 
The  deeds  of  justest  meD. 

Mene.  Know,  worthy  Pompey, 

That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny. 

Pom.  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne,  decays 
The  thing  we  sue  for. 

Mene.       ^  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good;  so  find  we  profit. 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 

Pom.  I  shall  do  well: 

The  people  love  rhe,  and  the  sea  is  mine; 
My  power*s  a  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says,  it  will  come  to  the  full.     Mark  Antony 
In  Egypt  sits  at  dinner,  and  will  make 
No  wars  without  doors:  Caesar  gets  money,  where 
He  loses  hearts:  Lepidus  flatters  both. 
Of  both  is  fiatter'd;  but  he  neither  loves. 
Nor  either  cares  for  him. 

Men.  Caesar  and  Lepidus 

Are  in  the  field;  a  mighty  strength  they  carry. 

Pom.  Where  hav6  you  ^is?  *tis  false. 

Men.  From  Silvius,  sir. 

Pom.  He  dreams;  I  know,  they  are  in  Rome  to- 
gether. 
Looking  for  Antony:  But  all  charms  of  love 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan*d  lip!* 

^  — •—  thy  wan'd  Up  /]    Shakspeare^s  orthography  for  that  of  hit 
ignorant  publbhefs]  dten  adds  a  c?  at  the  ei^  of  a  word,    llius. 
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Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both! 
Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts. 
Keep  his  brain  fuming;  Epicfirean  cooks. 
Sharpen  with  coyless  sauce  his  appetite; 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour. 
Even  till  a  Lethe'd  dulness.^ — ^How  now  Varrius  ? 

Enter  Varbius. 

Far.  This  is  most  certain  that  I  shall  deliver: 
Mark  Antony  is  every  hour  in  Rome 
Expected;  since  he  went  from  Egypt,  *tis 
A  space  for  further  travel.^ 

Pom.  I  could  have  given  less  matter 

A  better  ear. — ^Menas,  I  did  not  tWhk, 
This  amorous  surfeiter  would  have  don'd  his  helmV 
For  such  a  petty  war:  his  soldiership 
Is  twice  the  other  twain:  But  let  us  rear 
The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow^  pluck 
The  ne*er  lust-wearied  Antony. 

Men.  ,  I  cannot  hope,' 

vile  is  (in  the  old  editions)  every  where  spelt  vild,   Laund  is  given 
instead  of  lawn;  why  not  therefore  wand  for  wan  here. 

If  this  however  should  not  be  accepted^  suppose  we  read  witk 
atie  addition  only  of  an  apostrophe^  wan'd;  i.  e.  waned,  declined, 
gone  off  from  its  perfection ;  comparing  Cleopatra's  beauty  to  the 
moon  past  the  fiill.    Percy. 

^  That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour^ 
,      Even  till  a  Lethe'd  dulness!\    i.  e.  to  a  Lethe*d  dulness.    TUl 
was  sometimes  used  instead  of  to.    To  prorogue  his  honour^  &c. 
means,  to  delay  his  sense  of  honour  from  exerting  itself  till  heis  hC'- 
€ome  kaUtually  sluggish. 

'        ■  since  he  went  from  Egypt,  *tis 
A  space  for  further  travel.']  i.  e.  since  he  quitted  Egypt,  a  space 
of  time  has  elapsed  in  which  a  longer  journey  might  have  peea 
performed  than  fTt>m  Egypt  to  Rome. 

*  '  don*d  his  helm  — ]    To  don  is  to  do  on,  to  put  on, 

•  —  £^pf *«  wi'dow — ^]  Julius  Caesar  had  married  her  ta 
young  Ptolemy,  who  was  afterwards  drowned. 

'  /  cannot  hope^  &c.]    To  h(^e,  means  to  expect. 
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Caesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together: 
His  wife,  that's  dead^  did  trespasses  to  Caesar; 
His  brother  warr'd  upon  him;^  althoi^h^  I  think. 
Not  mov'd  by  Antony, 

Pom.  I  know  not,  Menas, 

How  lesser  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater. 
Were*t  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
Twere  pregnant  they  should  square^  betweai  them-» 

selves; 
For  they  have  entertained  cause  enough 
To  draw  their  swords:  but  how  the  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divisions,  and  bind  up 
The  petty  difference,  we  yet  not  know. 
Be  it  as  our  gods  will  have  it !  It  only  stands 
Our  lives  upon/  to  use  our  strongest  hands. 
Come,  Menas.  \^Exeunt^ 


SCENE  IL 

.    Rome.    A  Room  in  the  House  of  Lepidus. 

Enter  Enobarbus  and  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Good  Enobarbus,  'tis  a  worthy  deed. 
And  shall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your  captain  . 
To  soft  and  gentle  speech. 

Eno.  I  shall  entreat  him 

*  ■        square'-^']  That  is,  quarrel. 

^  —  It  only  stands 
Our  lives  upon,  &c.]  i.  e.  to  exert  oar  utmost  force,  is  the 
only  consequential  way  of  securing  our  lives. 

^  This  play  is  not  divided  into  Acts  by  the  author  or  first  editors, 
and  therefore  the  present  division  may  be  altered  at  pleasure.  I 
think  the  first  Act  may  be  commodiously  continued  to  this  place, 
and  the  second  Act  opened  with  the  interview  of  the  chief  per- 
sons, and  a  change  of  the  state  of  action.  Yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed; that  it  is  of  small  importance,  where  these  unconnected 
and  desultory  scenes  are  mtenupted.    Johnso2^. 
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To  answer  like  himself:  if  Cassar  move  him. 
Let  AntoAy  look  over  Caesar's  head. 
And  speak  as  loud  as  Mars.    By  Jupiter, 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shave  to-day.* 

Lep.  *Tis  not  a  time 

For  private  stomaching. 

Eno.  Every  time 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  born  in  it. 

Lep.  But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give  away. 

Eno.  Not  if  the  small  come  first. 

Lep.  Your  speech  is  passion: 

But,  pray  you,  stir  no  embers  up.    Here  comes 
The  noble  Antony. 

Enter  Antony  and  Ventidius. 
Eno.  And  yonder,  Caesar. 

Enter  C^sar,  Mecanas,  and  Agrippa. 

jint.  If  we  compose  well  here,^  to  Parthia: 
Hark  you,  Ventidius. 

Ca^.  I  do  not  know, 

Mecaenas;  ask  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Noble  friends. 

That  which  combined  us  was  most  great,  and  let  pot 
A  leaner  action  rend  us.     What's  amiss. 
May  it  be  gently  heard :  When  we  debate 
Our  trivial  difference  loud,  we  do  commit 
Murder  in  healing  wounds :  Then,  noble  partners, 
(The  rather,  for  I  earnestly  beseech,) 
Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms. 


5  Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius*  beard, 
I  would  not  shave  to- day.'}  I  believe  he  means,  I  would  meet 
kirn  undressed,  without  show  of  respect.    Johnson. 
^^  If  we  compose  well  hertfl  i.  e.  if  we  come  to  a  lucky  compos 
Mttion,  agreement. 
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Nor  curstnes^p'ow  to  the  matten' 

jint.  Tis  ^ken  well : 

Were  we  before  our  armies^  and  to  fight^ 
I  should  do  thus. 

Gps.  Welcome  to  Rome. 

jint.  Thank  you. 

Crs*  Sit. 

jint.  Sit,  sirf 

Grs.  Najr^ 

Then— 

yint.  I  learn,  you  take  things  ill,  which  are  not  so; 
Or,  being,  concern  you  not. 

C^s.  I  must  be  laughM  at. 

If,  or  for  nothing,  or  a  little,  I 
Should  say  myself  offended;  and  with  you 
Chiefly  i*  the  world:  more  laughM  at,  that  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when  to  sound  your  name 
It  not  concern'd  me. 

j^nL  My  being  in  Egypt,  Caesar, 

What  was't  to  you  ? 

C^s.  No  more  than  my  residing  here  at  Rome 
Might  be  to  you  in  Egypt:  Yet,  if  you  there 
Did  practise  on  my  state,®  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question.® 

jint.  How  intend  you,  practisM? 

Cies.  You  may  be  pleas'd  to  catch  at  mine  intent. 
By  what  did  here  befal  me.  Your  wife,  and  brother. 
Made  wars  upon  me;  and  their  contestation 

Was  theme  for  you,  you  were  the  word  of  war.^ 

"*        ' . 

^  Nor  curstness  grow  to  the  matter  J]  Let  not  iU-humour  be  added 
to  the  real  street  of  otir  difference. 

•  Did  practise  on  my  staJte^  To  practise  means  to  emploj  un- 
warrantable arts  or  stratagems. 

9 question.']  i.  e.  My  theme  or  subject  of  conversation. 

* their  contestation 

Was  theme  for  you,  you  were  the  word  of  war,']  Was  theme 
for  you,  probably,  means  only,  was  proposed  as  an  example  for  you 
to  follow  on  a  yet  more  extensive  plan ;  as  themes  are  given  jfoc  a 
writer  to  dilate  upon ;  but  this  is  much  contested^ 
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ArU.  You  do  mistake  your  business;  my  brother 
never 
Did  urge  me  in  his  act:  I  did  enquire  it; 
And  have  my  learning  from  some  true  reports,^ 
That  drew  their  swords  with  you.    Did  he  not  rather 
Discredit  my  authority  with  yours; 
And  make  the  wars  alike  against  my  stomach. 
Having  alike  your  cause?  Of  this,  my  letters 
Before  did  satisfy  you.     If  you'll  patch  a  quarrel, 
As  matter  whole  you  have  not  to  make  it  with. 
It  musit  not  be  with  this. 

Cies.  You  praise  yourself 

By  laying  defects  of  judgment  to  me;  but 
You  patch*d  up  your  excuses. 

Ant.  Not  so,  not  so ; 

I  know  you  could  not  lack,  I  am  certain  on't. 
Very  necessity  of  this  thought,  that  I, 
Your  partner  in  the  cause  'gainst  which  he  fought. 
Could  not  with  graceful  eyes  attend  those  wars 
Which  'fronted^  mine  own  peace.     As  for  my  wife, 
I  would  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another  :* 
The  third  o'the  world  is  yours ;  which  with  a  snaffle 
You  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  wife. 

Eno.  'Would  we  had  all  such  wives,  that  the  men 
might  go  to  wars  with  the  women! 

Ant.  So  much  uncurable,  her  garboils,  Caesar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience,  (which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy  too.)  I  grieving  grant. 
Did  you  too  much  disquiet:  for  that,  you  must 
But  say,  I  could  not  help  it. 

• trMe  reports,]  Reports  for  rtporters. 

•  —  [fronted — ]  i.  e.  opposed,  • 

*  I  vmM  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another:"]  Antony  mecYns  to 
toy,  I  wish  you  had  the  spirit  of  Fulvia,  embodied  in  such  another 
woman  as  her  5  I  wish  you  were  married  to  such  another  spirited 
woman  >  and  then  you  would  find,  that  though  you  can  govern 
the  third  part  of  the  world,  the  management  of  such  a  woman  is 
not  an  easy  matter, 

VOL.  VII.  D  D 
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Qes.  I  wrote  to  yoa; 

When  rioting  in  Alexandria;  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters^  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience* 

Ant.  Sir, 

He  fell  upon  me^  ere  admitted;  than 
Three  kings  I  b^  newly  feasted,  and  did^ixraQt 
Of  what  I  was  iVthe  morning:  but,  next  day^ 
I  told  him  of  mysdf  ;^  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  $sk*d  him  pardon:  Let  this  fellow 
Be  nothing  of  our  strife;  if  wecontend^ 
Out  of  our  question  wipe  him. 

C(es.  You  hare  broken 

The  article  of  your  oath;  which  you  shall  never 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with. 

Lep.  Softy  Csesv* 

Ant.  No,  Licpidus,  let  him  speak; 
The  honour's  sacred^  which  he  talks  on  now. 
Supposing  that  I  lack'd  it:  But  on,  Oesar; 
The  article  of  my  oath, — 

C{Bs.  To  lend  me  arms,  and  ajd,  when  I  required 
them ; 
The  which  you  both  denied. 

Ant.  Neglected,  rather; 


*  I  told  him  of  myself;']  i.  «.  toM  him  the  condition  I  was  fe^ 
when  he  had  his  last  audience. 

^  TAe  Ao90vr>  sacred— ]  The  meaning  appeare  to  be  this:—* 
— *'  Caesar  acaises  Antony  of  a  breach  of  honour  in  dei^ing  to 
send  him  aid  when  he  required  it,  which  was  contrary  to  his  oath. 
Antony  says,  in  his  defence,  that  ho  did  not  deny  his  aid,  bu^  in 
the  midst  of  dissipation,  neglected  to  send  it:  that  having  now 
brought  his  forces  to  join  him  ag^ost  Pompey,  he  had  redeemed 
that  error  J  and  that  therefore  the  honour  which  Qamc  talked  of, 
was  mm  sacred  and  inviolate,  supposing  that  he  had  been  some- 
what deficient  before,  in  the  per^rmance  of  that  epgagenoent*'— « 
The  adverb  now  refers  to  i$,  not  to  talks  on;  and  the  line  sboyJd 
be  pointed  thus : 

The  honour' t  sacred  thai  Ac  talks  on,  now. 
Supposing  that  I  lacked  it.    M.  Masun  , 
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And  then,  when  poisoned  hours  had  bound  me  up 
From  mine  own  knowledge.     As  nearly  as  I  may, 
ril  play  the  penitent  to  you:  but  mine  honesty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness,  nor  my  power 
Work  without  it:^  Truth  is,  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  out  of  Egypt,  made  wars  here; 
For  which  myeelf,  the  ignorant  motive,  do 
So  far  ask  pardon,  as  befits  mine  honour 
To  stoop  in  such  a  case. 

Lep.  -Ti$  nobly  spoken, 

Mec.  If  it  might  please  you,  to  enforce  no  further 
The  griefe*  between  ye:  to  forget  them  qmte. 
Were  to  remember  that  the  present  ni^ed 
Speaks  to  atone  you.^ 
Lep.  Worthily  3poke,Mec»nfta.  ' 

Eno.  Or,  if  you  borrow  one  another'^  love  fof 
the  instant,  you  may,  when  you  hear  no  more  word9 
of  Pompey,  return  it  again:  you  diall  have  titw  to 
wrangle  in,  when  you  Imve  nothing  else  to  do» 
^nU  Thou  art  a  soldier  only;  sp«;ak  np  more. 
Eno.  That  truth  should  be  silent,  I  had  almost 
forgot. 

AhU  Tou  wrong  this  presence,  therefore  speak 

no  more. 
Eno.  Go  to  then;  your  oonsiderate  stone.^ 
Cces.  I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  speech:  for  it  cannot  be. 
We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditionB 
So  differing  in  their  acts.     Yet,  if  I  knew 


7  ■■   ■     nor  tny  power 
Work  without  U:]   Nor  my  greatness  work  witjiout  mino 

•  The  griefs — "]  i.  e.  grievances. 

9 to  atoae  jk>w.3  ^'  ®*  reconcile  you. 

* your  cqnsiderate  stoneJl  Mr.  Toilet  explains  the  passage 

in  question  thus :  "  I  will  henceforth  seem  senseless  as  a  stone, 
however  I  may  observe  and  coasider  your  words  and  actions.*' 

DD2 
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What  hoop  should  hold  us  staunch^  from  edge  to 

edge 
O*  the  world  I  would  pursue  it. 

Agr.  Give  me  leave,  Caesar^ — 

Cces.  Speak,  Agrippa. 

Agr.  Thou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother's  side, 
Admir*d  Octavia:  great  Mark  Antony 
Is  now  a  widower. 

Cies.  Say  not  so,  Agrippa; 

If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
Were  well  deserved  of  rashness. 

Ant.  I  am  not  married,  Caesar:  let  me  hear 
Agrippa  further  speak. 

Agr.  To  hold  you  in  perpetual  amity. 
To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unslipping  knot,  take  Antony 
Octavia  to  his  wife:  whose  beauty  cUums 
No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men; 
Whose  virtue,  and  whose  genial  graces,  speak 
That  which  none  else  can  utter.    By  this  marriage. 
All  little  jealousies,  which  now  seem  great. 
And  all  great  fears,  which  now  import  their  dangers. 
Would  then  be  nothing:  truths  would  be  but  tales. 
Where  now  half  tales  be  truths^  her  love  to  both. 
Would,  each  to  other,  and  all  loves  to  both. 
Draw  after  her.     Pardon  what  I  have  spoke; 
For  *tis  a  studied,  not  a  present  thougnt. 
By  duty  ruminated. 

Ant.  Will  Caesar  speak? 

C{es.  Not  till  he  hears  how  Antony  is  touched 
With  what  is  spoke  already. 

Ant.  What  power  is  in  Agrippa^ 

If  I  would  say,  Agrippa^  be  it  so. 
To  make  this  good? 

Cces.  The  power  of  Caesar,  and 

His  power  unto  Octavia. 

Ant.  May  I  never 
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To  this  good  purpose^  that  so  fairly  shows. 
Dream  of  impediment! — Let  me  have  thy  hand: 
Further  this  act  of  grace;  and,  from  this  hour,   . 
The  heart  of  brothei^  govern  in  our  loves. 
And  sway  our  great  designs! 

Cces.  There  is  my  hand. 

A  sister  I  bequeath  you,  whom  no  brother 
Did  ever  love  so  dearly :  Let  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoms,  and  our  hearts;  and  never 
Fly  oft  our  loves  again ! 

Lep4  Happily,  amen! 

•    Ant.  I  4id  not  think  to  draw  my  sword  'gainst 

Pompey; 
For  he  hath  laid  strange  courtesies,  and  great. 
Of  late  upon  me:.  I  must  thank  him  only. 
Lest  mv  remembrance  suffer  ill  report;* 
At  heef  of  that,  defy  him. 

Lep.  Time  calls  upon  us: 

Of  us*  must  Pompey  presently  be  sought. 
Or  else  he  seeks  out  us. 

Ant.  And  where  lies  he? 

Ctes.  About  the  Mount  Misenum. 

Ant.  What's  his  strength 

By  land? 

C(es.      Great,  and  increasing:  but  by  sea 
He  is  an  absolute  master. 

Ant.  So  is  the  fame. 

'Would,  we  had  spoke  together?  Haste  we  for  it: 
Yet,  ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  despatch  we 
The  business  we  have  talk'd  of. 

C(es4  With  most  gladness; 

•  Lest  my  remembrance  wgfer  ill  report ;"]  Lest  I  be  thought  too 
willing  to  forget  bene^ts^  I  must  barely  return  him  thanks,  sCnd 
then  I  will  defy  him. 

^  Of  us,  &c.]  In  the  language  of  Shakspearefg  time,  means— ^ 
by  us. 
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And  do  invite  you  to  my  sister's  view> 
Whither  straight  I  will  leid  you. 

j^nU  Let  us^  Lepidtis^ 

Not  lack  your  company. 

Lep.  Noble  Antony,, 

Not  sickness  should  detain  me. 

[Flouriih.  J^jreaene  Cj&sar^  Akt.  an^  Lspiikjs. 

Mec.  Welcome  from  Egypt,  sir. 

Eno.  Half  the  heart  of  Caesar,  worthy  Mecasnts! 
—my  honourable  friend,  Agrippa!-— 

jigr.  Good  Enobarbust 

Met.  We  have  cause  to  be  glad,  that  mttteri  ^e 
so  well  digested.     You  staied  well  by  it  in  Egypt 

Eno.  Ay,  sir;  we  did  sleep  day  out  of  counte* 
nance,  and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking. 

Mec.  Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  a  break«> 
fast,  and  but  twelve  persons  there;  Is  this  true? 

Eno.  This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle:  we  had 
much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast,  which  wor- 
thily deserved  noting. 

Mec.  She's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be 
square  to  her.* 

Eno.  When  she  first  met  Mark  Antony,  she 
pursed  up  his  heart,  upon  the  river  of  Cydnus. 

jigr.  Th^e,  she  appeared  indeed;  or  my  reporter 
devised  well  for  her. 

Eno.  I  will  tell  you : 
The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnished  throne, 
Burn'd  on  the  water:  the  poop  was  beaten  gold; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfunied,  that 
The  winds  were  love- sick  with  them:  the  oars  were 

silver; 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kqit  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.     Fcm*  her  own  person, 

^ he  square  io  herJ]  i.  e.  if  report  padrates  with  her,  or 

$uits  with  her  meritg. 
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It  beggared  all  description:  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavMUm,  (cloth  of  gold,  df  tissue,) 
0*er-picturing  that  Vitoos,  where  we  see. 
The  fancy  qut*work  nature :  on  each  side  her. 
Stood  pretty  Himpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  diversc-^colour'd  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  ddicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 
And  what  they  undid,  did/ 

Agr.  O,  rare  for  Antony! 

Eno.  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes,® 
And  made  their  bends  adomings:'  at  the  helm 
A  seeming  Mermaid  steers;  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands. 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.®    From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  senfee 
Of  the  adjacent  wlwrfs.     The  city  cajst 
Her  people  out  upon  her;  and  Antony, 
Enthron'd  in  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone. 
Whistling  to  the  air;  which,  but  for  vacancy. 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

^  dnd  tohat  fkejn  mdid,  did,']  The  wind  of  the  fkis  seemed  to 
give  a  new  colour  to  Cleopatra's  cheeks^  which  they  were  em- 
ployed to  cool^;  and  what  they  undid;  i.  e.  that  warmth  which  they 
were  intended  to  diminish  or  allay^  they  did,  i.  e.  they  seemed  to 
produce. 

• tended  her  V  the  eyes,']  Perhaps  this  expression  may  sig- 
nify that  the  attendants  on  Cleopatra  looked  observantly  into  her 
eyes,  to  catch  her  meaning,  without  giving  her  t>ie  trouble  of 
verbal  explanation;  or  only  means^  th^  p^ifonned  their  duty  in 
the  sight  of  their  mistress. 

7  And  made  their  bendi  adonangs :]  The  plain  sense^  says  Mr. 
Steevens^  of  this  contested  passage  seems  to  be — that  these  Indies 
rendered  that  homage  which  their  assumed  characters  obliged  them 
to  pay  to  their  Queen,  a  circumstance  ornamental  to  themselves. 
Eaclv  inclined  her  person  so  gracefully,  that  the  veiy  act  of  humi- 
liation was  an  improvement  of  her  own  beauty. 

•  That  yarely  frame  the  office,"]  i.  jC.  readily  and  dexterously 
perform  the  task  they  undertake. 
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Agr.  Bm€  Egyptian  I 

Eno.  Upon  her  landing,  Antony  sent  to  her. 
Invited  her  to  supper:  she  replted. 
It  should  be  better,  he  became  her  guest; 
Which  she  entreated:  Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne*er  the  word  of  No  woman  heard  speak. 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o*er,  goes  to  the  feast; 
And,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart. 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 


Agr.    '  Royal  wench 


She  made  great  Caesar  lay  his  sword  to  bed; 
He  ploughed  her,  and  she  cropp'd. 

Eno.  I  saw  her  once 

Hop  forty  paces  through  the  publick  street: 
And  having  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke,  and  panted. 
That  she  did  make  defect,  perfection. 
And,  breathless,  power  breathe  forth. 

Mec.  Now  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly. 

Eno.  Never;  he  will  not; 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety:  Other  women 
Cloy  th'  appetites  they  feed;  but  she  makes  hungry. 
Where  most  she  satisfies.     For  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her;  that  the  holy  priests 
Pless  her,  when  she  is  riggish.*^ 

Mec,  If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery^  to  him. 

Agr.  '  Let  us  go. — 

Good  Enobarbus  make  yourself  jny  guest, 
Whilst'you  abide  here. 

Eno.  Humbly,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

[Exeunt. 

9  ......  'Uihen  ike  is  riggish.]  i.  e.  wanton. 

>  A  blessed  lottery -«J  Lottery  for  aUotmetU. 
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SCENE  III. 
The  same.    A  Room  in  Caesar's  House. 

Enter  CiBSAR,  Antony,  Octavia  between  them% 
Attendants  and  a  Soothsayer. 

Ant.  The  world,  and  my  great  office,  will  some- 
times 
Divide  me  from  your  bosom, 

Octa.  All  which  time 

Before  the  gods  my  knee  shall  bow  my  prayers 
To  them  for  you. 

Ant.  Good  night,  sir. — My  Octavia, 

Read  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report: 
I  have  not  kept  my  square;  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule.    Good  night,  dear 
lady.— 

Octa.  Good  night,  sir. 

Cces.  Good  night. 

\JExeunt  C^sar  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  Now,  sirrah !  you  do  wish  yourself  in  Egypt  ? 

Sooth.  *Would  I  had  never  come  from  tlience, 
nor  you 
Thither! 

Ant.      If  you  can,  your  reason  ? 

Sooth.  I  see*t  in 

My  motion,*  have  it  not  in  my  tongjiie:  But  yet 
Hie  you  again  to  Egypt. 

Ant.  Say  to  me. 

Whose  fortunes  shall  rise  higher,  Caesar's,  or  mine? 

Sooth.  Caesar's. 

*  I  sect  in 
M}f  motion, — "]  i.  e.  the  divinitory  agitation;  but  Mr.  Theobald 
reads^  with  some  probability^  I  see  it  in  my  notion. 
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TTierefore,  O  Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side: 
Thy  daemon,  that*s  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable, 
Where  Caesar's  is  not ;  but,  near  him,  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  Fear,  as  being  o*erpower'd;  therefore 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 
uint.  Speak  this  no  more, 

SootL  To. none  but  thee;  no  rowe,  but  when  to 
thee. 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game, 
Thou  art  sure  to  lose ;  and,  of  that  natural  luck. 
He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds;  thy  lustre  thickens. 
When  he  shines  by:  I  say  again,  thy  spirit 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him; 
But,  heaway^  'tis  noble. 

jifU.  Get  thee  gone: 

Say  to  Ventidius,  I  would  speak  with  him : — 

[jRriV  Soothsayer* 
He  shall  to  Parthia.^ — ^Be  it  art,  or  hap, 
He  hath  spoken  true:  The  very  dice  obey  him; 
And,  in  our  sports,  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance:  if  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds: 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine. 
When  it  is  all  to  nought;  and  his  quails'  ever 
Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odds.*    1  will  to  Eg}'pt: 
And  though  I  make  this  marriage  for  my  peace. 

Enter  Ventidius. 

r  the  east  my  pleasure  lies:— O,  come,  Ventidius, 
You  must  to  Parthia;  your  commission's  ready: 
Follow  me,  and  receive  it.  lE^eunt. 

* '  ■  'his  quails — 'j  The  ancients  used  to  match  quiMis  at  we 
match  cocks. 

* inhoop'd,  at  odds,'}  Inhoop'd  is  inclosed,  corjfintd,  that 

they  may  fight. 
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SCENE  IV- 
Theiome.    ji  Street. 

Enter  LepiDvs,  MeCuSnas^  and  Agrippa* 

Lep.  Trouble  yourselves  no  further:  pray  you, 
hasten 
Your  generals  after. 

^gr.  Sir,  Mark  Antony 

Will  e*en  but  kiss  Octavia,  and  we'll  follow. 

Lep.  Till  I  shall  see  you  in  your  soldier's  dress. 
Which  will  become  you  both,  farewell. 

Mec.  We  shall. 

As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  mount* 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  way  is  shorter, 

.My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about; 
You'll  win  two  days  upon  me. 

Mec.  Agr.  Sir,  good  success! 

Lep.  Farewell.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 
Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatba,  Chabmian,  Ikas,  and  Alexas. 

Cleo.  Give  me  some  musick;  musick,  moody  food^ 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love. 

Attend.  The  musick,  ho ! 

*  -*-*-.  at  Jiwim#— 3  i.  c.  Mount  MUenum. 

« fnuiick,  moody  food — ]  Moody,  in  this  instance,  means 

mdanchdy,  Cotgrave  explains  moody,  by  the  French  words^ 
mome  and  triite. 
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Enter  Mardiak. 

Cleo.  Let  it  alone ;  let  us  to  billiards:^ 
Come,  Charmian. 

Char.  My  arm  is  sore,  best  play  with  Mardian. 

Cleo.  As  well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch  play'd. 
As  with  a  woman; — Come,  you^ll  play  with  me,  sir? 

Mar.  As  well  as  I  can,  madam. 

Cleo.  And  when  good  will  is  showed,  though  it 
come  too  short. 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon.    Ill  none  now : — 
Give  me  mine  angle, — We*ll  to  the  river:  there. 
My  musick  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finn'd  fishes;  my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws;  and,  as  1  draw  them  up,, 
ill  think  them  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  say.  Ah,  ha!  you're  caught. 

Char.  TTwas  merry,  when 

You  wager*d  on  your  angling;  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

Cleo.  That  time !— O  times  !— 

i  laughed  him  out  of  patience;  and  that  night 
I  laugh'd  him  into  patience:  and  next  mom. 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed; 
Then  put  my  tires  and  mantles  on  him,  whilst 
I  wore  his  sword  Philippan.     O !.  fix>m  Italy;— 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Ham  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears. 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 

Mess.  Madam,  madam, — 

Cleo.  Antony's  dead? — 
If  thou  say  so,  villain,  thou  kilFst  thy  mistress: 

1 let  us  to  billiards :]  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  ana- 
chronisms that  are  found  in  these  plays. 
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But  well  and  free. 

If  thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  gold^  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss ;  a  hand,  that  kings 
Have  lipp'd^  and  trembled  kissing. 

Meis.  First,  madam,  he^swelL 

Qeo.  Why,  there's  more  gold.   But,  sirrah,  mark; 
We  use 
To  say,  the  dead  are  well :  bring  it  to  that. 
The  gold  I  give  thee,  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat. 

Mas.  Grood  madam,  hear  me. 

Cleo.  Well,  goto,  I  will; 

But  there's  no  goodness  in  thy  &ce:  If  Antony 
Be  free,  and  h^thful, — why  so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings?  If  not  well. 
Thou  shoiild'st  come  like  a  fury  crown'd  with  snakes. 
Not  Vkit  a  formal  man." 

Mess.  Wiirt  please  you  hear  me  ? 

Cleo.  I  have  a  mind  to  strike  thee,  ere  thou 
speak'st: 
Yet,  if  thou  say,  Antony  lives,  is  well. 
Or  friends  with  Caesar,  or  not  captive  to  him, 
ril  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
JRich  pearls  upon  thee.. 

Mess.  Madam,  he's  well. 

Oeo.  WeU  said. 

Mess.  And  friends  with  Caesar. 

Cleo.  Thou'rt  an  honest  man. 

Mess.  Caesar  and  he  are  greater  friends  than  ever. 

Cleo.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 

Mess.  But  yet,  madam,-— 

Cleo.  I  do  not  like  but  yet,  it  does  allay 

*  Not  like  a  formal  mail.]  i.  e.  a  man  inform,  i.  e.  thapc^ 
Yoa  should  come  in  the  form  of  a  6iry,  and  not  in  the  form  of  a 
nian.' 
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The  good  precedence;^  fye  upon  btU yet: 

But  yet  is  as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth 

Some  monstrous  male&ctor.    Pr^ythee,  friend^ 

Four  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear. 

The  good  and  bad  together:  He*s  friend  with  C«ar; 

In  state  of  health,  thou  say*st;  and,  thou  say*st,  free. 

Mess.  Free,  madam!  no;  I  made  no  such  report: 
He*s  bound  unto  Octavia. 

Cleo.  For  what  good  turn  ? 

Mess.  For  the  best  txsm  V  the  bed. 

Cleo.  I  am  pale,  Charmiam 

Mess.  Madam,  he^s  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo.  The  most  infectious  pestilence  upon  thee! 

[Strikes  him  dmmu 

Mess.  Goodmadam^  patience. 

Cleo.  What  say  you?~-Henc^ 

[Strikes  him  n^ain. 
Horrible  villain!  or  I'll  spurn  thine  eyes 
like  balls  before  me;  Fll  unhair  thy  head; 

[She  hales  rum  up  and  down. 
Thou  shalt  be  whipp'd  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in  briiie, 
Smarting  in  lin^'ring  pickle* 

Mess.  Gracious  modam^ 

I^  that  do  bring  the  news,  made  not  the  match. 

Cleo.  Say,  'tis  not  so,  a  province  I  will  give  Aee, 
And  make  thy  fortunes  proud :  the  blow  thou  hadst 
Shall  make  thy  peace,  for  moving  me  to  rage; 
And  I  will  boot  thee  with  what  gSl  beside . 
Thy  modesty  can  beg. 

Mess.  He*s  married,  madam. 

Cl&>.  Rogue,  thou  hast  liv'd  too  long. 

[Draws  a  dagger. 

Mess.     '  Nay,  then  ni  run: — 

^  —  f^  8xi^  allay 
The  good  precedence;']  i.  e.  abates  the  good  quality  of  what  is 
already  reported. 
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What  mean  you^  iqadam  ?  I  have  made  no  fault. 

[Exit. 

Char.  Good  owdam,  keep  yourself  within  yourself; 
The  man  is  innocent.  . 

Cle0.  Some  innocents  'scape  not  the  thunder^ 
bolt.— 
Mdt  Egypt  into  Nile !  and  kindly  creatures 
Turn  aff  to  serpente! — Call  the  slave  again; 
Though  I  am  mad,  I  will  not  bite  him:«-Call. 

Char.  He  is  afeard  to  come. 

Clep.  I  will  not  hurt  him:-^ 

These  haods  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike 
A  meaner  than  myself;^  since  I  myself 
Have  given  n)yself  the  cause. — Come  hither^  sir.  ^ 

Rc-enier  Messenger. 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good 
To  bring  bad  news:  Give  to  a  gracious  message 
An  host  of  tongues;  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themselves,,  when  they  be  felt. 

Mess.  I  have  done  my  duty^ 

Cleo.  Is  he  married  ? 
I  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I  do. 
If  thou  again  say.  Yes. 

Mess.  He  is  married,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  gods  confound  thee !  dost  thou  hold 
there  still  ? 

Mess.  Should  I  lie,  madam } 

^  Tke$e  hcmdi  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike 
J  meaiur  than  myuff;}  Perhaps  here  was  ioteodcd  an  indinect 
censure  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  her  unprincely  and  unfeminine 
treatment  of  the  amiable  Earl  of  Essex.  The  play  was  probably 
not  produced  tiU  after  her  death,  when  a  stroke  at  her  proud  and 
passu»)ate  demeanour  to  her  courtiers  and  maids  of  honour  (foir 
her  majesty  used  to  chastise  them  too)  nught  be  safely  hiazarded. 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  scene  there  is  (as  Dr.  Grey  has  ol>- 
served)  an  evident  allusion  to  Elizabeth's  enquiries  cono^Ding  thu 
person  of  her  rivals  Mary,  Queea  of  Scots.    Malovx. 
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Cleo.  Of  Iwould^  diou  didst; 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerged,*  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scai'd  snakes !  Go,  get  thee  hence ; 
Hadst  thou  Narcissus  in  thy  face,  to  me 
Thou  would^st  appear  most  ugly.    He  is  married  ? 

Mess.  I  crave  your  highness*  pardon. 

Cleo.  He  is  married  ? 

Mess.  Take  no  offence,  that  I  would  not  offend 
you: 
To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do. 
Seems  much  unequal  r  He  is  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo.  O,  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knave  of 
thee. 
That  art  not !— What  ?  thou'rt  sure  oft  ?— Get  thee 

hence: 
The  merchandise  ^nd^ch  thou  hast  brought  from 

Rome, 
Are  all  too  dear  for  me;  Lie  they  upon  thy  hand, 
And  be  undone  by  'em !  [^Eadt  Messenger. 

Char.  Good  your  highness,  patience. 

Cleo»  In  praising  Antony,  I  have  dispraised  Caesar. 

Char.  Many  times,  madam. 

Cleo.  I  am  paid  for*t  now. 

Lead  me  from  hence, 

I  faint;  O  Iras,  Charmian, — Tis  no  matter:-:— 
Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas;  bid  him 
Report  the  feature  of  Octavia,*  her  years. 
Her  inclination,  let  him  not  leave  out 
The  colour  of  her  hair: — bring  me  word  quickly. — 

[Exit  AXBXAS. 
Let  him  for  ever  go:* — ^Let  him  not — Charmian, 


•  —  were  submergM,]  Submerged  is  whelmed  tinder  water. 

*  '  the  feature  rf  Octavia,']  By  feature  seems  to  be  meant, 
the  cast  and  make  of  her  face.  Feature,  however^  anciently  ap- 
pears to  have  signified  Iteauty  in  general. 

^  Let  kimfor  ever  go:']  She  is  now  talking  in  brok^i  aentences, 
not  of  the  Messenger^  but  Antony.    Johnson. 
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Though  he  be  painted  one  way  Kke  a  Gorgon, 
T'other  way  he's  a  Mars: — Bid  you  Alexas 

J  [To  Makdiak, 

Bring  me  word,  how  tall  she  is. — Pity  me,  Charmian> 
But  do  not  speak  to  me.^ — ^Lead  me  to  my  chamber. 

"     [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. 

Near  Misenum. 

Enter  Pompey  and  Menas,  at  one  side,  with  Drum 
and    Trumpet:    at    another,    C^sar,   Lepidus, 
Antony,  Enobarrus,  Mec-snas,  with  Soldiers 
'     marching. 

Pom.  Your  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you  mine; 
And  we  shall  talk  before  we  fight. 

C(ps.  Most  meet. 

That  first  we  come  to  words;  and  therefore  have  we 
Our  written  purposes  before  us  sent; 
Which,  if  thou  hast  considered,  let  us  know 
If  'twill  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword; 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth. 
That  else  must  peridh  here. 

Pom.  To  you  all  three. 

The  senators  alone  of  this  ^eat  world, 
Chief  factors  for  the  gods, — I  do  not  know. 
Wherefore  my  father  should  revengers  want. 
Having  a  son,  and  friends;  since  Julius  Cassar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted; 
There  saw  you  labouring  for  him.    What  was  it. 
That  mov'd  pale  Cassius  to  conspire?  And  what 
Made  the  all-honour'd,  honest,  Roman  Brutus, 
With  the  arm'd  rest,  courtiers  of  beauteous  freedom. 
To  drench  the  Capitol;  but  that  they  would 
Have  one  man  but  a  man?  And  that  is  it, 

VOL.  VII.  E  s 
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Hath  made  me  rig  m^navy;  at  whose  burden 
The  anger'd  ocean  foams;  with  which  I  meant 
To  scourge  the  ingratitude  that  despiteful  Rome 
CJast  on  my  noble  father. 

Cits.  Take  your  time. 

j^t.  Thou  canst  not  fear  us^*  Pompey,  with  thy 
sails, 
We*ll  speak  with  thee  at  sea :  at  land,  thou  know*st 
How  mucli  we  do  o^er-count  thee. 

Pom.  At  land,  indeed, 

Thou  dost  o*er-count  me  of  liiy  father*s  house  f 
But,  since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself/ 
Remain  in't  as  thou  may'st. 

Lep.  Be  pleas'd  to  tell  us> 

(For  this  is  from  the  present,®)  how  you  take 
The  offers  we  have  sent  you. 

Ges.  There's  the  point 

^nt.  Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but  weigh 
What  it  id  worth  embrac'd. 

Ges.  And  what  may  follow. 

To  try  a  larger  fortune 

Ponu      .  You  have  made  me  offer 

Of  Sicily,  Sardinia;  and  I  must 
Rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates;  then,  to  send 
Measures  of  wheat  to  Rome:  This  *greed  upon. 
To  part  with  unhack'd  edges,  and  bear  back 

<  Thou  canst  not  fear  us,']  Thou  canst  not  affiright  us  with  thj 
numerous  navy. 

^  At  land,  indeed, 
Thou  dost  o'er-comt  me  of  my /cither's  house:]  At  land  indeed 
thou  dost  exceed  me  m  possessions,  having  added  to  thy  own  mf 
father's  house.  O'er-count  seems  to  be  used  equivocally^  and  Fom- 
pey  perhaps  meant  to  insinuate  that  Antony  not  only  out-numbered, 
but  had  over-reached,  him. 

7  But,  since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself,.  See]  Since,  like 
the  cuckoo,  that  seizes  the  nests  of  other  birds,  you  have  invaded 
a  house  which  you  could  not  build,  keep  it  while  you  can. 

« this  is  from  the  present,)]   i.  e.  foreign  to  the  object  of 

our  present  discussion* 
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Our  targe  undinted. 

Cies.  Ant.  Lep.      That's  our  offer. 

Pom.  Know  then, 

I  came  before  you  here,  a  man  prepared  ^ 
To  take  this  offer:  But  Mark  Antony 
Put  me  to  some  impatience: — ^Though  I  lose 
The  praise  of  it  by  telling,  You  must  know. 
When  Caesar  and  your  brothers  were  at  blows. 
Your  mother  came  to  Sicily,  and  did  find 
Her  welcome  friendly. 

Ant.  I  have  heard  it,  Pompey; 

And  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks. 
Which  I  do  owe  you. 

Pom.  Let  me  have  your  hand: 

I  did  not  think,  sir,  to  have  met  you  here* 

Ant.  The  beds  i*  the  east  are  soft;  and  thanks  to 
you. 
That  caird  me,  timelier  than  my  purpose,  hither; 
For  I  have  gain'd  by  it. 

Cies.  Since  I  saw  you  last. 

There  is  a  change  upon  you. 

Pom.  Well,  I  know  not 

What  counts  harsh  fortune  casts  upon  my  face;* 
But  in  my  bosom  shall*  she  never  come. 
To  make  my  heart  her  vassal. 

Lep.  Well  met  here. 

Pom.  I  hope  so,  Lepidus. — ^Thus  we  are  agreed : 
I  crave,  our  composition  may  be  written. 
And  si^'d  between  us. 

C^&  That's  the  next  to  do. 

Pom.  We'll  feart  each  other,  ere  we  part ;   and 
let  us  ' 
Draw  lots  who  shall  begin. 

Ant.  That  will  I,  Pompey. 


*  What  coants  harsh  fortune  caaXs,  SfC."]  Metaphor  from  making 
marks  or  Itnet  in  casting  accounts  in  arithmetick. 

B  S  2 
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Pom.  No,  Antony,  take  the  lot :  but,  first. 
Or  last,  your  fine  Egyptian  cookery 
Shall  have  the  fame-  I  have  heard,  that  Julius  Caesar 
Grew  fat  with  feasting  there* 

j^Yit.  You  have  heard  much. 

Pom.  I  have  feir  meanings,  sir. 

j^Yil^  And  fair  words  to  them. 

Pom.  Then  so  much  have  I  heard:— 
And  I  have  heard,  Apollodorus  carried — 

Eno.  No  more  of  that: — ^He  did  so. 

Pom.  What,  I  pray  you? 

Eno.  A  certain  queen  to  Caesar  in  a  mattress. 

Pom.  I  know  thee  now;  How  far'st  thou,  soldier > 

Eru>.  Well; 

And  well  am  like  to  do;  for,  I  perceive. 
Four  feasts  arfe  toward. 

Pom.  Let  nie  shake  thy  hand; 

I  never  hated  thee:  I  have  seen  thee  fight. 
When  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour. 

Eno.  Sir, 

I  never  lov'dyou  much;  but  I  have  prais'd  you. 
When  you  have  well  deserv'd  ten  times  as  much 
As  I  have  said  you  did. 

Pom.  Enjoy  thy  plainness. 

It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee. — 
Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all : 
Will  you  lead,  lords? 

O5.  Ant.  Lep.         Show  us  the  way,  sir. 

Pom.  9^""^' 

[Exeunt  Pompey,  C^sar,  Antony^  Lbfi- 

Dus,  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

Men.  Thy   father,    Pompey,    would  ne'er  have 

made    this    treaty.— [^cfe.] —You    and    I    have 

known,  sir.* 

Eno.  At  sea,  I  think. 

»  You  and  I  have  known,  «>.]  i.  c.  been  acquainted. 
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Men.  We  have,  sir. 

Eno.  You  have  done  well  by  water. 

Men.  And  you  by  land. 

Eno.  I  will  praise  any  man  that  will  praise  me : 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  what  I  have  done  by  land. 

Men.  Nor  what  I  have  done  by  water. 

Eno.  Yes,  something  you  can  deny  for  your  own 
safety :  you  have  been  a  great  thief  by  sea. 

Men.  And  you  by  land. 

Eno.  There  I  deny  my  land  service.  But  give 
me  your  hand,  Menas:  If  our  eyes  had  authority, 
here  they  might  take  two  thieves  kissing. 

Men.  All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsoe'er  their 
hands  are. 

Eno.  But  there  is  never  a  fair  woman  has  a  true 
face. 

Men.  No  slander;  they  steal  hearts. 

Eno.  We  came  hither  to  fight  with  you. 

Men.  For  my  part,  I  am  sorry  it  is  turned  to  a 
drinking.  Pompey  doth  this  day  laugh  away  his 
fortune. 

Eno.  If  he  do,  sure,  he  cannot  weep  it  back  again. 

Men.  You  have  said,  sir.  We  looked  not  for 
Mark  Antony  here;  Pray  you,  is  he  married  to 
Cleopatra  ? 

JEno.  Cesar's  sister  is  call'd  Octavia. 

Men.  True,  sir;  she  was  the  wife  of  Caius  Mar- 
cellus. 

Eno.  But  she  is  now  the  wife  of  Marcus  Antonius. 

Men.  Pray  you,  sir  ? 

Eno.  Tis  true. 

Men.  Then  is  Caesar,  and  he,  for  ever  knit  together. 

Eno.  If  I  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  unity,  I 
would  not  prophecy  so. 

Men.  1  think,  the  policy  of  that  purpose  made 
more  in  the  marriage,  than  the  love  of  the  parties. 

Eno.  I  think  so  too.   But  you  shall  find,  the  band 
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that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together,  will  be 
the  very  strangler  of  their  ^mity :  Octavia  is  of  a 
holy,  cold,  and  still  conversation-^ 

Men.  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  so  ? 

Eno.  Not  he,  that  himself  is  not  to ;  which  is 
Mark  Antony.  He  will  to  his  Egyptian  dish  again: 
then  shall  the  sighs  of  Octavia  blow  the  fire  up  in 
Caesar;  and,  as  I  said  before,  that  which  is  the 
strength  of  their  amity,  shall  prove  the  immediate 
author  of  their  variance.  Antony  will  use  his  aflFec- 
tion  where  it  is;  he  married  but  his  occasion  here. 

Men.  And  thus  it  may  be.  Copie,  sir,  will  you 
aboard  ?  I  have  a  health  for  you. 

Eno.  I  shall  take  it,  sir:  we  have  used  our  throats 
in  Egypt. 

Men.  Come;  let's  away.  [^Eoceunt. 


SCENE  vir. 

On  Board  Pompey's  Galley ^  lying  near  Misenum. 

Mustek.      Enter  Two   or  TAree  Servants,   with  a 
Banquet.^ 

1  Serv.  Here  they'll  be,  man:  Some  o'  thdr 
plants*  are  ill-rooted  already,  the  least  wind  i'  the 
world  will  blow  them  down. 

2  Serv.  Lepidus  is  high-coloured. 

1  Serv.  They  have  made  him  drink  alms-drink.^ 

^  -  conversationj]  i.  e.  behaviour^  maoDer  of  acting  m  oom- 
monlife. 

3  _.  with  a  Banquet.]  A  banquet,  in  our  author's  time,  fro- 
quently  signified  what  we  now  call  a  desert  5  and  from  the  folloiJir- 
ing  dialogue  the  word  must  here  be  understood  in  diat  sense. 

4  ^_  $Qffif  0*  their  plants—]  Plants,  besides  its  conunon  mean- 
ing, is  here  used  for  thefoot,  from  the  Latin* 

.  °  They  have  made  Mm  drink  alms-drink.]    A  phrase^  amongst 
good  fellows^  to  signify  that  liquor  of  anottier*s  share  which  bis 
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2  Serv.  As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  dispo- 
sition^ he  cries  out,  no  more;  reconciles  them  to  his 
entreaty,  and  himself  to  the  drink. 

1  Serv.  But  it  raises  the  greater  war  between  him 
and  his  discretion. 

2  Serv.  Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great 
men's  fellowship:  I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will 
do  me  no  service,  as  a  partisan  ^  I  could  not  heave. 

1  Serv.  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not 
to  be  seen  to  move  in*t,  are  the  holes  where  eyes 
should  be,  which  pitifully  disaster  the  cheeks. 

^  Sennet  jounded.  Enter  Cjesar,  Antony,  Pom- 
pet,  Lepidus,  Agrippa,  Mbcjenas,  Enobarbus, 
Menas,  with  other  Captains. 

Ant.  Thus  do  they,    sir:    [To  Caesar.]    They 
take  the  flow  o*  the  Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid ;  they  know. 
By  the  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,'  if  dearth, 
.  Or  foizon,  follow:'  The  higher  Nilus  swells. 
The  more  it  promises:  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain. 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest. 

Lep.  You  have  strange  serpents  there. 

jint.  Ay,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of  ypur 
mud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun :  so  is  your  cro- 
codile. 

jint.  They  are  so. 

Pom.  Sit, — and  some  wine. — A  health  to  Lepidus. 

companion  drinks  to  ease  hira.  But  it  satirically  alludes  to  Caesar 
and  Antony's  admitting  him  into  the  triumvirate^  in  order  to  take 
off  from  themselves  the  load  of  envy. 

fi  -—.a ^if/tjwm— ]  A  pik». 

^        "'I  the  fnean^  i.  e.  the  middle. 
.  «  Or  fbi«on,  f^Dlhw:}  >  Foixon  is  a  French  word  signiiying  plepty, 
abundance. 
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Lep.  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  should  be^  but  ril 
ne'er  out 

Eno.  Not  till  ybu  have  slept ;  I  fear  me,  you'll  be 
in,  till  then. 

Lep.  Nay,  certainly,  I  have  heard,  the  PtcJemies* 
pyramises  are  very  goodly  things;®  without  contra- 
diction, I  have  heard  that. 
.Men.  Pompey,  a  word;  \jiside. 

'  Pom.  Say  in  mine  ear:  What  is't? 

Men.  Forsake  thy  seat,  I  do  beseech  thee,  captain, 

[Atide. 
And  hear  me  speak  a  word. 

Pom.  Forbear  me  till  anon.— 

This  wine  for  Lepidus. 

Lep*  What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile  ? 

Ant.  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself;  and  it  is  as 
broad  as  it  hath  breadth  :  it  is  just  so  high  as  it  is, 
and  moves  with  its  own  organs:  it  lives  by  that 
which  nourisheth  it;  and  the  elements  once  put  of 
it,  it  transmigrates. 

Lep.  What  colour  is  it  of? 

Ant.  Of  its  own  colour  too, 

fjcp.  *Tis  a  strange  serpent. 

Ant.  'Tis  so.     And  the  tears  pf  it  are  wet. 

C(es.  Will  this  description  satisfy  him? 

Ant.  With  the  health  that  Pompey  gives  him, 
else  he  is  a  veiy  epicure. 

Pom.  \To  Menas  aside^  Go,  hang,  sir,  hang ! 
Tell  me  of  that  ?  away ! 
I^  as  J  bid  you.-T-Where/s  this  cup  I  call'd  for  ? 

Men.  If  for  the  sake  of  merit  thou  wilt  hear  me. 
Rise  from  thy  stool.  [Aside. 

*  I  hoot  heard  the  Pt<^emies*  pyiamides  are  very  goodfy  tkingt;'] 
Pyramie  for  pyramid  was  in  commoo  use  in  our  autnor*8  time. 

From  this  word  Sbakspeare  formied  the  English  p4urdl»  pyramises, 
to  mark  the  indistinct  pronunciation  of  a  man  nearly  intoxicated^ 
whose  t(xigue  is  now  beginning  to  '*  q>lit  what  it  speaky.*' 

X 
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Pom.    '  I  think,  thouVt  mad.  The  matter? 

[i2we*,  and  walks  aside* 

Men.  I  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortunes. 

Pom.  Thou  hast   serv'd  me   with  much   faith: 
What's  else  to  say  ? 
Be  jolly,  lords. 

Ant.  These  quick-sands,  Lepidus, 

Keep  off  them,  for  you  sink. 

Men.  Wilt  th6u  be  lord  of  all  the  world  ? 

Pom.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world? 
That's  twice. 

Pom.  How  should  that  be? 

Men.  But  entertain  it,  and. 

Although  thou  think  me  poor,  I  am  the  maa 
Will  give  thee  all  the  world. 

Pom.^  -        Hast  thou  drunk  well  ? 

Men.  No,  Pompey,  I  have  kept  me  from  the  cup* 
Thou  art,  if  thou  dar'st  be,  the  earthly  Jove: 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips,^ 
Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have't. 

Pom.  Show  me  which  way. 

Men.  These  three  world-sharers,  these  competi* 
tors,^ 
Are  in  thy  vessel:  Let  me  cut  the  cable; 
And,  whien  we  are  put  off,  fall  to  their  throats: 
All  there  is  thine.* 

Pom.  Ah,  this  thou  should'st  have  done. 

And  not  have  ispoke  on't!  In  me,  'tis  villainy; 
In  thee,  it  had  been  good  service.  Thou  must  know^ 
.  'Tis  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour ; 
Mine  honour,  it.     Repent,  that  e'er  thy  tongue 
Hath  so  betray'd  thine  act:  Being  done  unknown, 
I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done; 
But  must  condemn  it  now.     Desist,  and  drink. 

'  }  —  or  sky  indips^]  i.  e.  embraces. 
f  ......  competiton,']  u  e.  confederates,  partners. 
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JWJm.  For  this,  [/iside. 

FIl  never  follow  thy  palPd  fortunes^  more. — 
Who  seeks,  and  will  not  take,  when  once  'tis  crfFer'd, 
Shall  never  find  it  more. 

Pom.  This  health  to  Lepidus. 

jJnt.  Bear  him  ashore. — I'll  pledge  it  for  him, 

Pompey. 
Eno.  Here's  to  thee,  Menas» 
Men.  Enobarbus^  welcome. 

Pom.  Fill,  till  the  cup  be  hid. 
Eno.  There's  a  strong^  fJdlow,  Menas. 

[^Pdinting  to   the  Attendcmt  who   carries  off 
Lbpidus. 
Men.  Why? 

Eno.  He  bears 

The  third  part  of  the  world,  man;  See'sfe  not? 
Men.  The  third  part  then  is  drunk:  'Would  it 
were  all. 
That  it  might  go  on  wheels ! 

Eno.  Drink  thou;  increase  the  reels. 
Men.  Come. 

Pom.  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast. 
Af^t.  It  ripens  towards  it^-*Strike  the  vessels,*  ho! 
Here  is  to  Caesar. 

C^s.  I  could  well  forbear  it. 

It's  motetrousJafcouf,  when  I-lvash  my  brain. 
And  it  grows  fouler. 
Ant.  Be  a  child  o'  the  time. 

Gr^.  Posses  it>  FU  make^answer:  but  I  had  ra- 
ther fast 
From  all,  four  days,  than  drink  so  much  in  one. 


*  —  thy  ^2\Ydi  fortunes — "]  Tailed,  is  vapid,  past  its  time  of 
excellence ;  palled  wine,  is  wine  that  has  lost  its  original  sprightli- 
ness.    JoHKsoN. 

* Strike  tke  vessels,']  i.  e.  chink  the  vessels  one  egainst  the 

ether,  as  a  mark  of  our  unanimity  in  drmkin'g,  as  we  now  say,  ddki 
glasses.    , 
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Eno.  Ha,  my  brdve  emperor!  [To  Antony. 

Shall  we  dance  now  the  Egyptian  Bacchanals, 
And  celebrate  our  drink  ? 

P^m.  Let's  ha't,  good  soldier. 

^nt.  Come,  let  us  all  take  hands; 
Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  steepM  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe. 

Eno.  All  take  hands. — 

Make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the  loud  musick: — 
The  while,  I'll  place  you :  Then  the  boy  shall  sing; 
The  holding  every  man  shall  bear,*  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley. 

[Musick  plays.     Enobarbus  places  them  hand 
in  hand. 

SONG. 

ComCf  thou  monarch  of  tfie  vine^ 
P lumpy  Bacchus y  with  pink  eyne:^ 
In  thy  vats  awr  cares  be  drowned; 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crowrCdi 
Cup  us,  till  the  IV  or  Id  go  round; 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round! 

Cces.  What  would  you  more? — Pompey,   good 
night.     Good  brother. 
Let  me  request  you  off:  our  graver  business 
Frowns  at  his  levity.^— Gentle  lords,  let's  part; 
You  see,  we  have  burnt  our  cheeks :  strong  Eno- 

barbe 
Is  weaker  than  the  wine;  and  mine  own  tongue 
Splits  what  it  speaks:  the  wild  disguise  hath  almost 

■  *  The  holding  every  man  shall  bear,]  To  bear  the  burden,  or,  as 
it  is  here  called,  the  holding  of  a  song,  is  die  phrase  at  this  day. 

^ with  pink  eyne:']  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  says  a 

pink  eye  is^  snoall  eye,  and  quotes  this  passage  for  his  authority. 
Pink  eyne,  however,  may  be  red  eyes:  eyes  inflamed  with  drinking^ 
are  veiy  well  appropriated  to  Bacchus. 
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Antick'd  us  all.    What  needs  more  words?  Good 

night. — 
Good  Antony,  your  hand. 
Pom.  I'll  try  you  o'the  shore. 

Ant.  And  shall,  sir:  give's  your  hand. 
P(yhi.  O,  Antony, 

You  have  my  father's  house, — ^But  what?  we  are 

friends: 
Come,  down  into  the  boat. 

Eno.  Take  heed  you  fall  not. — 

[^Exeunt  Pompey,  Cjesar,  Ant.  and  Attendants. 
Menas,  I'll  not  on  shore. 

Men.  No,  to  my  cabin. — 

These  drums j — these  trumpets,  flutes!  what! — 
Let  Neptune  hear  we  bid  a  loud  farewell 
To  these  great  fellows:    Sound,  and   be   hangM, 
sound  out. 
[A  Flourish  of  Trumpets,  with  Drums. 
Eno.  Ho,  says  'a! — ^There's  my  cap. 
Men^  Ho ! — noble  captain ! 

Come.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.    A  Plain  in  Syria. 

-Ew^er  Ventidius,  as  after  Conquest ^  «(;i>A  SiLius, 
and  other  Romans,  Officers^  and  Soldiers;  the  dead 
Body  of  Pacorus  borne  before  him. 

Fen.  Now,   darting  Parthia,   art    thou    struck; 
and  now 
Pleas'd  fortune  does  of  Marcus  Crassus'  death 
Make  me  revenger. — Bear  the  king's  son's  body 
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Before  piir  array  :-*-Thy  Pacorus,  Orodes/ 
Pays  this  for  Marcus^  Crassus. 

Sil.  Noble  Ventidius, 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  sword  is  warm, 
The  fugitive  Parthians  follow;  spur  through  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  shelters  whither 
The  routed  fly :  so  thy  grand  captain  Antony 
Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots,  and 
Put  garlands  on  thy  head. 

Fisn.  O  Silius,  Silius, 

I  have  done  enough :  A  lower  place,  note  well. 
May  make  too  great  an  act:  For  learn  this,  Silius; 
Better  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed  acquire 
Too  high  a  fame,  when  him  we  serve's  away. 
Caesar,  and  Antony,  have  ever  won 
More  in  their  officer,  than  person :  Sossius, 
One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenant. 
For  quick  accumulation  of  renown. 
Which  he  achiev'd  by  the  minute,  lost  his  favour. 
Who  does  i'  the  wars  more  than  his  captain  can. 
Becomes  his  captain's  captain :  and  ambition. 
The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss, 
Than  gain,  which  darkens  him. 
I  could  do  more  to  do  Antonius  good. 
But  'twould  offfend  him;  and  in  his  offence 
Should. my  "performance  perish. 

Sil.  Thou  hast,  Ventidlus, 

That  without  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword. 
Grants  scarce    distinction.'      Thou  wilt  write  to 
Antony  ? 


f  —  Thif  Pacorus,  Orodes,"]  Pacorus  was  the  sou  of  Orodes, 
King  of  Parthia. 

'  That  without  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword. 

Grants  scarce  distinction,'}  Grant,  for  afford.     It  is  badly  and 

obscurely  expressed}  bat  the  sense  is  this:  Thou  hast  that,  Venti- 

•dius,  which  if  thou  didst  want,  there  would  be  no  distinction  between 

thee  and  thy  sword.     You  would  be  both  equally  cutting  and  senseless. 
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Fen.  ril  humbly  signify  what  in  his  name^ 
That  magical  word,  of  war,  we  have  effected; 
How,  with  his  banners,  and  his  well-pjud  ranks. 
The  ne'er-yet-beaten  horse  of  Parthiai 
We  have  jaded  out  o'the  field. 

Sil.  Where  is  he  now? 

Fen.  He  purposeth  to  Athens:  whither  with  what 
haste 
The  weight  we  must  convey  with  us  will  permit. 
We  shall  appear  before  him. — On,  there;  pass  along. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II; 
Rome.    An  Ante  Chamber  in  Caesar's  House. 

Enter  Agrippa,  and  Enobarbus,  meeting. 

Agr.  What,  are  the  brothers  parted? 

Eno.  They  have  despatched  with  Pompey,  he  is 
gone; 
The  other  three  are  sealing.    Octavia  weeps 
To  part  from  Rome:  Csesar  is  sad;  and  Lepidus, 
Since  Pompey's  feast,  as  Menas  says,  is  troubled 
With  the  green  sickness. 

Agr.  'Tis  a  noble  Lepidus. 

Eno.  A  very  fine  one:  O,  how  he  loves  Caesar! 

Agr.  Nay,  but  how  dearly  he  adores  Mark  Antony] 

Eno.  Caesar  ?  Why,  he's  the  Jupiter  of  men. 

Agr.  What's  Antony?  The  god  of  Jupiter.  ' 

Eno.  Spake  you  of  Caesar?  How?  the  nonpareil! 

Agr.  O  Antony!  O  thou  Arabian  bird !® 

Eno.  Would  you  praise  Caesar,  say, — Caesar;— 
go  no  further. 

.    Agr.  Indeed,  he  ply'd  them  both  with  excellent 
praises. 

9  mm^m^  Arabian  bird!}  The  phoenix. 
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Eno.  But  he  loves  Caesar  best; — Yet  he  loves 
Antony: 
Ho!  hearts,  tongufes,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets, 

cannot 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho,  his  love 
To  Antony.     But  as  for  Caesar, 
Kneel  down>  kneel  down,  and  wonder. 

^gr.  Both  he  loves. 

Eno.  They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle/ 
So,-^—  [Trumpets. 

This  is  to  horse. — Adieu,  noble  Agrippa. 

^gr.  Good  fortune^  worthy  soldier;  and  farewelL 

Enter  C^sar,  Antony,  Lepidus,  nnd  Octavia, 

jint.  No  further,  sir. 

C^s.  You  take  from  me  a  great  part  of  myself; 
Use  me  well  in  it. — Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my  furthest  band* 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof. — ^Most  noble  Antony, 
Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us,  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram,  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it:  for  better  might  we 
Have  loved  without  this  mean,  if  on  both  parts 
This  be  not  cherish'd. 

^nt.  Make  me  not  offended 

In  your  distru^. 

C(es.  I  have  said. 

^nt.  You  shall  hot  find. 

Though  you  be  therein  curious,^  the  least  cause 
For  what  you  seem  to  fear:  So,  the  gods  keep  you,. 

'  Tkey  are  his  shards^  and  he  their  beetk,"]  i.  e.  They  aie  the 
mngs  that  raise  this  heavy  lumpish  insect  from  the  ground. 

* as  my  furthest  band — ']  As  I  will  venture  the  greatest 

pledge  of  security^  on  the  trial  of  thy  conduct.  Band  and  bond, 
in  our  author's  time^  were  synonymous. 

*      ■■  therein  curious^]  i.  e.  scrupulous. 
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And  make  the  hearts  of  Romans  serve  your  end^f 
We  will  here  part, 

Qes.  Farewell,  my  dearest  sister,  fare  thee  well; 
The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,*  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort!  fare  thee  well. 

Octa.  My  noble  brother! — 

Ant.  The  April's  in  her  eyes:  It  is  love's  spring. 
And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on. — Be  cheerfm, 

Octa.  Sir^  look  well  to  my  husband's  house;  and — 

Ciss.  What, 

Octavia  ? 

Oct.        I'll  tell  you  in  your  ear. 

Ant.  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
Her  heart  inform  her  tongue:    the  swan's   down 

feather. 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide. 
And  neither  way  inclines. 

Eno.  Will  Caesar  weep?  [Aside  to  Agrippa. 

Agr.  He  has  a  cloud  in's  face. 

Eno.  He  were  the  worse  for  that,  were  he  a  horse  i* 
So  is  he,  being  a  man. 

Agr.  Why,  Enobarbus? 

When  Antony  found  Julius  Caesar  dead. 
He  cried  almost  to  roaring:  and  he  wept. 
When  at  Philippi  he  found  Brutus  slain. 

Eno.  That  year,  indeed,  he  was  troubled  with  a 
rheum; 
What  willingly  he  did  confound,^  he  wail'd: 
Believe  it,  till  I  weep  too. 

Ctes.  No,  sweet  Octavia, 

*  The  elements  be  kind,  &c.]  This  is  qhsaire.  It  seems  to 
mean.  May  the  different  elements  of  the  body,  orprinctples  of  life, 
tnaintain'such  proportion  and  harmony  as  niUy  keep  you  cheerfidi 

*  V  were  he  a  horse;"]  A  horse  is  said  to  have  a  cloud  in  his 
face,  when  he  has  a  black  or  dark-coloured  sppt  in  his  forehead 
between  his  eyes.  This  gives  him  a  sour  look,  and  beii^  supposed 
to  indicate  an  ill  temper,  is  of  course  regarded  as  a  great  blemish. 

*  ..I..*  did  confound,-^-]  To  confound  is  to  de^troj. 
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-You  shall  hear  from  me  still;  the  time  shall  not 
Out-go  my  thinking  on  you. 

Ant.  Gome,  Sir,  come; 

I'll  wrestle  with  you  in  my  strength  of  love: 
Look,  here  I  have  you ;  thus  I  let  you  go. 
And  give  you  to  the  gods. 

Cas.  Adieu;  be  happy! 

Lep.  Let  all  tiie  number  of  the  stars  give  light 
To  thy  fair  way ! 

Cies.         FareweH,  farewell!     [Kisses Octxvik. 

Ant.  Farewell ! 

[TVumpets  sound.    Exeunt. 


SCENE  IIL 
Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Alexas. 

Cfeo.  Where  is  the  fellow? 

Alex.  Half  afeard  to  come. 

Cleo.  Go  to,  go  to: — Come  hither,  sir. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Alex.  Good  majesty, 

Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you. 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd. 

Cleo.  That  Herod^s  head 

I'll  have:  But  how?  when  Antony  is  gone 
Through  whom  I  might  command  it. — Come  thou 
near. 

Mess.  Most  gracious  majesty, — 

Cleo.  *  Didst  thou  behold 

Octavia? 

Mess.      Ay^  dread  queen. 

Cleo.  Where? 

VOL.  Til,  F    F 
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Mess.  '  MadaiA^  inRoove 

I  loofc'd  her  in  the  face;  and  saw  her  led 
Between  her  brother  and  Mark  Antony. 

€!leo.  1%  she  as  tall  as  me?^ 

MesS'.  She  is  not^  madam. 

Cleo.  Didst  hear  her  speak?  la  she  shriU^tongu^d; 
or  low? 

Midss^  Madam,  I  heard  her  speak;  she  is  low* 
.       voic'd, 

Cieo.  l^f s  not  m  goodi^-^^ie  cannot  like  her 
long. 

Char.  like  her?  O  las!  *tis  impossible, 

Cleo.  I  think  so,  Charmian:  Dull  of  tongue<^  and 
dwarfish ! — 
Wljat  jnajesty  is  in  her  gait?  Remember^ 
If  e*er  thou  fcok'dst  on  majesty. 

Mess:  Shecni^ps; 

Her  motion  and  her  station'  are  a§  one:  , 

She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  lifi? ;  .  | 

A  statue^  than  a  breather. 
i^Cleo.  .  .      Is  this  certain? 

Mess.  Or  I  have  no  observance. 

Char.:  ITiree  in  Egypt 

Cannot  make  better  note. 

Cleo.  He's  Very  knowing, 

I  do  perceiv't: — ^There's  nothing  in  her  yet: — 
The  fellow  has  good  judgment* 

Char.  Exoellentt  ^ 

'Cleo^  Guess  at  her  years,  I  pr'ythee. 

Mess.  Madam,- 


u  ^  I0  $k^a8  tall  an  me?  &c.  &:c.  &c.)  This  sc^de  (say* Dr.,  Grey) 
is  a  manifest  fusion  to  the  questions  pat  by  Queen'£li2ift6th  to 
Sir  James  Melvil^  concerning  his  mistress  the  Queen  of  Sco^. 
Whoever  will  give  himself  the  trouUe  to  consult  his  Memoin,  iaa^ 
probably  suppose  the  resemblance  to  be  more  than  accidental. 

• her  station—]  Station,  in  this  iostanoe^  means  ike  act 

0f  standing. 
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She  was  a  widow. 

Cleo.  Widow? — Charmian^  hark. 

Mess.  And  I  do  think,  she's  thirty. 

Cleo.  Bear'st  thou  her  face  in  mind  ?  is  it  long, 
or  rbund  ? 

Mess.  Round  even  to  faultiness. 

Cleo.  For  the  most  part  too, 

ITiey  are  foolish  that  are  so.— Her  hair,  what  colour  ? 

Mess.  Brown,  madam :  And  her  forehead  is  as  low 
As  she  would  wish  it. 

Cleo.  There  is  gold  for  thee. 

Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill : — 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again ;  I  fina  thee 
Most  fit  for  business:  Go,  make  thee  ready ; 
Our  letters  are  prepared.  [Exit  Messenger. 

Char.  A  proper  man. 

Cleo.  Indeed,  he  is  so:  I  repent  me  much. 
That  so  J  harry'd  him.^    Why,  methinks,  by  him. 
This  creature's  no  such  thing. 

Char.  O,  nothing,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  man  hath  seen  some    majesty,   and 
should  know. 

Char.  Hath  he  seen  majesty?  Isis  else  defend. 
And  serving  you  so  long! 

Cleo.  I  have  one  thing  more  to  ask  him  yet,  good 
Charmian : — 
But  'tis  no  matter;  thou  shalt  bring  him  to  me 
Where  I  will  write:  All  may  be  well  enough. 

Char.  I  warrant  you,  madam.  [Exeunt. 

•  —  so  1  hany'd  kim,']  To  harry,  is  to  use  rovghfy,  harass, 
sMue;  or  literally^  to  hunt.  Hence  the  word  harrier.  Kii^ 
James  threatened  the^  Puritans  that  '*  he  would  harry  them  out  of 
the  land." 
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SCENE  JV. 

Athens,    ji  Room  in  Antony's  House. 

Enter  Ajttony  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  Nay^  nay,  Octavia,  not  only  that,— 
That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more"  , 
Of  seaiblable  import, — ^but  he  hath  wagM 
New  wars  'gainst  Pompey ;  made  his  will,  and  read  it 
To  publick  ear: 

Spoke  scantly  of  me:  when  perforce  he  could  not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour,  cold  and  sickly 
He  vented  them ;  most  narrow  measure  lent  me: 
When  the  best  hint  Was  given  him,  he  not  took*t, 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth.^ 

Oct.  O  my  good  lord. 

Believe  not  all;  or,  if  you  must  believe, 
Stomach  not  all.     A  more  unhappy  lady. 
If  this  division  chance,  ne'er  stood  between. 
Praying  for  both  parts : 
And  the  good  gods  Will  mock  me  presently. 
When  I  shall  pray,  0,  bless  my  lord  and  husband 
Undo  that  prayer,  by  crying  oiit  as  loud, 
O,  bless  my  brother !  Husband  win,  win  brother. 
Prays,  and  destroys  the  prayer;  no  midway 
!Twixt  these  extremes  at  all. 

*^nt.  Gentle  Octavia, 

Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point,  which  seeks 
Best  to  preserve  it :  If  I  lose  mine  honour, 
I  lose  myself:  better  I  were  not  yours, 
Than  yours'so  branchless.     But,  as  you  requested, 

^  Or  did  it  from  his  teeth.]  Whether  this  meaiKy  as  we  now 
say,  in  spite  of  his  teeth,  or  that  he  spoke  through  his  teeth^  so  as 
to  be  purposely  indistinct^  is  unc^tain. 
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Yourself  shall  go  between  us:  The  mean  time,  lady,, 
I'll  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 
Shall  stain  your  brother;  Make  your  soonest  haste;. 
So.  your  desires  are  yours. 

Oct.  Thanks  to  my  lord. 

The  Jove  of  power  make  me  most  weak,  most  weak,' 
Your  reconciler!  Wars  'twixt  you  twain  would  be* 
As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift. 

jinL  When  it  appears  to  you  where  this  begins. 
Turn  your  displeasure  that  way;  for  our  faults 
Can  never  be  so  equal,  that  your  love 
Can  equally  move  with  them.     Provide  your  going; 
Choose  your  own  company,  and  command  what  cost 
Your  heart  has  mind  to.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 

'   The  same.    Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Enobarbus  and  Enos.  meeting. 

Eno.  How  now,  friend  Eros? 

Eros.  There's  strange  news  come,  sir. 

Eno.  What,  man? 

Eros.  Caesar  and  Lepidus  have  made  wars  upon 
Pompey. 

Eno.  This  is  old;  What  is  the  success? 

Eros.  Caesar,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the 
wars  'gainst  Pompey,  presently  denied  him  rivality;* 
would  not  let  him  partake  in  the  gloir  of  the  action : 
and  not  resting  here,  accuses  him  of  letters  he  had 

«  -_  Wars  *twixt  ifou  ttmin  would  he,  &c.]  The.sense  is,  tbat. 
war  between  Caesar  and  Antony  would  engage  the  world  between, 
them,  and  that  the  slaughter  would  be  great  in  so  extensive  a 
Qomoiotion.    . 

J  — —  rivdity;']  Equal  rank. 
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formerly  wrote  to  Pompey;  upon  hb  own  appeid,^ 
seizes  him:  So  the  poor  third  is  up^  till  deaw  en* 
large  his  confine. 

Eno.,  Then,  world,  thou  hast  a  pair  of  diaps,  no 
more; 
And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  thou  hasl, 
They*ll  grind  the  one  the  other.    Where's  Antony? 

Eros.  He's  walking   in  the  garden — ^thus;   and 
spurns 
The  rush  that  lies  before  him;  cries.  Fool,  Lepidus  ! 
And  threats  the  throat  of  that  his  officer. 
That  murder'd  Pompey. 

Eno.  Our  great  nav)''s  rigged. 

Eros.  For  Italy,  and  Caesar.     More,  Domitios;^ 
My. lord  desires  you  presently:  my  new^ 
I  might  have  told  hereafter. 

Erio.  'Twill  be  naught: 

But  let  it  be. — Bring  me  to  Antony. 

Eros.  Come,  sir.  \^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 
Rome.    A  Room  in  Caesar's  House. 

Enter  C^sar,  Agrippa,  and  Mec^enas. 

des.  Contemning  Rome,  he  has  done  all  this; 
And  more; 
In  Alexandria, — here's  the  manner  of  it, — 
r  the  marieet-place,  on  a  tribunal  silver'd, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 

4  „_  upon  his  own  appeal,]  To  appeal,  in  Shakspeare,  is  to  ac- 
atse;  Caesar  seized  Lepidus  Without  any  other  proof  than  Cxsai^s 
accusation. 

* More,  Dwnkiui;']    I  have  something  mart  to  tcU  joq, 

which  I  might  have  told  at  first,  and  delayed  my  news.  Antony 
requires  your  presence. 
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Were  publickly  enthroned :  at  the  feet,  sat 
Caesarion,  whom  they  call  my  father's  son;         ^  "• 
And  all  the  unlawful  issue,  that  their  lust  ' 

Since  then  hath  made  between  them.     Unto  her 
He  ^ve  the  'stablishment  of  Egypt ;  made  her 
Of  lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
Absolute  queen. 

Mec.  This  in  the  publick  eye  ? 

C^es.  Y  the  common  show-place,  where  they  ex- 
ercise. 
His  sons  he  there  proclaimed.  The  kings  of  kings: 
Great  Media,  Parthia,  and  Armenia, 
He  gave  to  Alexatnieri  to  Ptolemy  he  assigned 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Phoenicia:  She 
In  the  habiliments  of  the  goddess  Isis 
That  day  appeared;  and  oft  before  gave  audience 
As  'tis  reported,  so. 

Mec.  Let  Rome  be  thus 

Informed. 

jigr.       Who,  queasy  with  his  insolence 
Already,  will  their  gopd  thoughts  call  from  him. 

C{es.  The  people  know  it;  and  have  now  received 
His  accusations. 

jigr.  Whom  does  he  accuse  ? 

C(ps.  Caesar:  and  that,  having  in  Sicily 
Sextus  Pompeius  spoiPd,  we  had  not  rated  him 
His  part  o*  the  isle:  then  does  he  say,  he  lent  me 
Some  shipping  unrestor'd:  lastly,  he  frets. 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  deposed;  and,  being,  that  we  detain 
All  his  revenue. 

Agr.  Sir,  this  should  be  answer'd. 

Cas.  *Tis  done  already,  and  the  messenger  gone. 
I  have  told!  him,  Lepidus  was  grown  too  cruel ;  , 
That  he  his  high  authority  abus'd. 
And  did  deserve  his  chalige ;  for  what  I  have  con- 
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I  grant  him  part;  but  then,  in  his  Armenia^ 
And  other  of  his  conquered  kingdoms,  I 
Demand  the  like. 

Mec.  He'll  never  yield  to  that. 

Ctjes.  Nor  must  not  then  be  yielded  to  in  this* 

Enter  Octavia. 

Oct.  Hail,  Caesar,  and  my  lord!  hail,  most  dear 

Caesar! 
Ci^s.  That  ever  I  should  call  thee,  cast-away!      r 
Oct.  You  have  not  call'd  me  so,  nor  have  you  cause^ 
Cas.  Why  have  you  stol'n  upon  us  thus  ?  You 
come  not 
Like  Caesar's  sister:  The  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  of  her  approach. 
Long  ere  she  did  appear ;  the  trees  by  the  way. 
Should  have  borne  men ;  and  expectation  fainted. 
Longing  for  what  it  had  not:  nay,  the  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
RaisM  by  your  populous  troops:  But  you  are  come 
A  market-maid  to  Rome;  and  have  prevented 
The  ostent  of  our  love,^  which,  left  unshown 
Is  often  left  unlov'd:  we  should  have  met  you 
By  sea>  and  fend ;  supplying  every  stage 
With  an  augmented  greeting. 

Oct.  Good  my  lord, 

To  come  thus  was  I  not  constrain'd,  but  did  it 
On  my  free-will.     My  lord,  Mark  Antony, 
Hearing  that  you  prepar'd  for  war,  acquainted 
My  grieved  ear  withal;  whereon,  I  begg'd 
Hispardon  for  return. 

(fees.  Which  soon  he  granted. 

Being  an  obstruct  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 

•  The  ostent  of  our  lofce,}  for— ostent<r/i<w* 
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Oct.  Do  not  say  so,  my  lord. 

Ges.  I  have  eyes  upon  him. 

And  his  affairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind. 
Where  is  he  now  ? 

Oct^  My  lord,  in  Athens* 

des.  No,  my  most  wronged  sister;  Qeopatra    . 
Hath  nodded  him  to  her.    He  hath  given  his  empirt 
Up  to  a  whore;  who  now  are  levying 
The  kings  o'  the  earth  for  war:  He  hath  assembled 
Bocchus,  the  king  of  Lybia;  Archelaus, 
Of  Cappadocia;  Philadelphos,  king 
Of  Paphlagonia;  the  Thracian  king,  Adallds: 
King  Malchus  of  Arabia ;  king  of  Pont; 
Herod  of  Jewry;  Mithridates,  king 
Of  Comagene;  Polemon  and  Amintas, 
The  kings  of  Mede,  and  Lycaonia,  with  a 
More  larger  list  of  scepters. 

Oct.  Ah  me,  most  wrefchecf, 

That  have  my  heart  parted  betwixt  two  friends. 
That  do  afflict  each  other! 

C<es.  Welcome  hither : 

Your  letters  did  withhold  our  breaking  forth ; 
Till  we  pefceivM,  both  how  you  were  wrong  led. 
And  we  in  negligent  danger.    Cheer  your  heart  t 
Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  drivels 
O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities ; 
But  let  determined  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewailM  their  way.    Welcome  to  Rome:  ^ 
"Nothing  more  dear  to  me.     You  are  abus*d 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought :  and  the  high  gods,  ^ 
To  do  you  justice,  make  them  ministers 
Of  us,  and  those  that  love  you.    Best  of  comfortj] 
And  ever  welcome  to  us. 

j4gr.  Welcome,  lady. 

Mec.  Welcome,  dear  madam. 
Each  heart  in  Rome  does  love  and  pity  you: 
Only  the  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 
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In  his  abominations^  turns  you  off; 
And  gives  his  potent  regiment^  to  a  trull. 
That  noises  it  against  us. 

Oct.  Is  it  so,  sir  ? 

Ges.  Most  certain.    Sister,  welcome:  Pray  you. 
Be  ever  known  to  patience :  My  dearest  sister ! 

SCENE  VII. 

Antonyms  Camp,  near  the  Promontort/  o/*  Actium. 

Enter  Cleopatra  and  Enobabbus. 

Cleo.  I  will  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 

Eno.  But,  why,  why,  why? 

Cleo.  *rhou  hast  forspoke  my  being®  in  these  wars ; 
And  say'st,  it  is  not  fit. 

Eno.  Well,  is  it,  is  it? 

Cleo.  Is*t  not  ?  Denounce  against  us,  why  should 
not  we- 
Be  there  in  person  ? 

Eno.  l^iside.']  Well,  I  could  reply: — 
If  we  should  serve  with  horse  and  mares  together. 
The  horse  were  merely  lost;^  the  mares  would  bear 
A  soldier,  and  his  horse. 

Cleo.  What  is*t  you  say  ? 

Eno.  Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  Antony; 
Take  from  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from  his 

time. 
What  should  not  then  be  spared.     He  is  already 
Traduc'd  for  levity;  and  'tis^id  in  Rome, 


-  po(m#  regiment -r-]  Regiment,  is  government,  authority  ^ 


he  puts  his  power  and  his  empke  into  the  hands  of  a  fals^  womarf. 

* /orspoke  mv  being — ]   To  fonpeakj  is  to  cmtrudkt,  to 

tpeak  €^ainst,  BBforftUf  is  to  order, negatively.^    . 

9, merely ^^;]  i.  e;  enticely;  abaohitdy  loftt 
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That  Hiotinus  ^n  eunuch^  and  your  maids^ 
Manage  this  war. 

Cko.  Sink  Rome;  and  their  tongues  rot, 

Th^t  speak  against  us!  A  charge  we  bear  i'  the  war, 
And,  as  the  president  of  my  kingdom,  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man .     Speak  not  against  it ; 
I  will  not  stay  behind. 

Eno.  Nay,  I  have  done: 

Here  comes  the  emperor. 

Enter  Antony  and  Canwics. 

jint.  Is't  not  strange,  Canidius, 

That  from  Tarentum,  and  Brundusium, 
He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea, 
And  take  in  Toryne?^ — You  have  heard  on't,  sweet? 

Cleo.  Celerity  is  never  more  admir'd. 
Than  by  the  negligent. 

Ant.  A  good  rebuke. 

Which  might  have  well  becom'd  the  best  of  men, 
To  taunt  at  slackness. — Canidius^  we 
Will  fight  with  him  by  sea. 

Cleo.  By  sea!  What  else? 

Can.  Why  will  my  lord  do  so  ? 

Ant.  For  he  dares  us^  to't. 

Eno.  So  hath  my  lord  dar'd  him  to  single  fight. 

Can.  Ay,  and  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharsalia, 
Where  Caesar  fought  with  Pompey :  But  these  offers, 
Which  serve  not  for  his  vantage,  he  shakes  off; 
And  so  should  you. 

Eno.  Your  ships  are  not  well  manu'd: 

Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  reapers,  people 
Ingross'd  by  swift  impress;  in  Caesar's  fleet 
Are  those,  that  often  have  'gainst  Pompey  fought : 
Their  ships  are  yare;  yours,  heavy.     No  disgrace 

^  And  take  in  Toryntf]  To  take  in  b^o  gain  by  conqoest 
^  Yoike  d^res  v«— ]  i.  e.  bccauH  he  dares  us* 
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Shall  fall  you  for  refusing  him  Oat.  sea. 
Being  prepar'd  for  land. 
,  jint.  By  sea,  by  sea. 

.   Eno.^  Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land ; 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark'd  footmen ;  leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge;  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promises  as8urance>  and 
Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard. 
From  firm  security. 

jint.  I'll  fight  at  sea. 

Cleo.  I  have  sixty  sails,  Caesar  none  better. 

Ant.  Our  overplus  of  shipping  will  we  burn; 
And,  with  the  rest  fuU-mann'd,  from  the  h^  of 

Actium 
Beat  the  approaching  Caesar.     But  if  we  fail. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

We  then  can  do't  at  land. — ^Thy  business  ? 

Mess.  The  news  is  true,  my  lord;  he  is  descried  $ 
Caesar  has  taken  Toryne. 

jint.  Can  he  be  there  in  person  ?  *tis  impossibk; 
Grange,  that  his  power  should  be.^ — Canidius, 
Our  nineteen  legions  thou  shalt  hold  by  land. 
And  our  twelve  thousand  horse:*-^We'll  to  our  ship; 

Enter  a  Soldier.^ 

Away,  my  Thetis!* — ^Hownow,  worthy  soldier? 
Sold.  O  noble  emperor,  do  not  fight  by  sea ; 

'  Strange,  that  his  power  shouid  be,"]  It  is  strafige  thtt  h\&forca 
should  be  there. 

* my  Thetis  /]  Antony  may  address  Cleopatra  by  the  name 

of  this  sea-nymph,  because  she  had  just  promised  him  assistance  m 
his  naval  expedition^  or  perhaps  in  allusion  to  her  voyage  down 
the  C^diius>  when  she  ^ppeai^d  like  Thetis  surrounded  by  the 
Nereids.  .  . 
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Trust  iMrttd  rottcft  ))laiiks:  Do  you  misdoubt 
This  sword,  and  these  my  wounds j  Let  the  Egyp- 
tians,    '  -      • 
And  the  Phcenicians,  go  a  ducking;  we 
Have  used  to  conquer,  standing  on  the  earth. 
And  fighting  foot  to  foot. 

^nt.  Well,  well,  away. 

[^Exeunt  Antony,    Cleopatra,    and  Eno* 

BARBUS. 

Sold.  By  Hercules,  I  think,  I  am  T  the  right. 

Can.  Soldier,  thou  art:  but  hiswhole  action  grows 
Not  in  the  power  on't:*  So  our  leader's  led. 
And  we  are  women's' men. 

Sold.,  You  keep*  by -land 

The  legions  and  th^  horse  whole,  do  you  not? 
^    Can.  Marcus  Oct^vius,  Marcus  Justeius, 
Publicola,  and  Caelius,  are  for  sea: 
But  we  keep^  whole  by  land.    This  speed  of  Cesar's 
Carries,  beyond  belief.* 

Sold.  While  he  was  yet'in  Rome, 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions,^  as 
Beguil'd  all  spies. 

Can.  Who's  his  lieutenant,  hear  you? 

Sold^  They  say,  one  Taurus. 

Can.  Well  1  know  the  man. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 
Mess.  The  emperor  calls  for  Canidiu?. 

*  '  but  Ms  whole  action  grows 

Not  in  the  power  onV;]  i.  e.  His  whole  conduct  in  the  war  is  not 
founded  upon  that  which  is  his  greatest  strength^  (namely,  his  land 
force,)  but  on  the  caprice  of  a  woman,  who  wishes  that  he  should 
fight  by  sea. 

*  Carries  beyond  belief, "]  Perhaps  this  phrase  is  from  archer)^ 
.'     *         ■  distractions,']  Detachments,  separate  bodies. 
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Can.   With  news  the-  timcfsr  wkh  kboir;   and 
throes  forth,' 
Each  minute,  some.  [^Exeimt. 


SCENE  VIIL 
ji  Plain  near  Actium. 

Enter  Cjb$ar>  Taujkus,  Officers^  and  Others. 

Cps.  Taurus, — 

Taur.  My  lord. 

Cits.  Strike  not  by  land;  keep  whole: 

Pk)voke  not' battle,  till  we  have  done  at  sea. 
Do  riot  ejtceed  the  prescript  of  this  schill : 
Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  junlp.^  [^Exeunf. 

Enter  Antony  and  ENOBARBtJS; 

^^^.  Set  we  our  squadrons  on  ypn*  side  o*the  hill, 
In  eye  of  Caesar*s  battle;  from  which  {dace 
We  may  the  number  of  the  ships  behold^. 
And  so  proceed  accordingly.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Canidius,  marching  with  his  Land  Army  one 
Way  over  the  Stage;  and  Taurus,  the  Lieutenant 
o/*  Caesar,  the  other  Way.  After  their  going  in, 
is  heard  the  Noise  of  a  Sea-Fighl. 

Alarum.    Re-^enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  Naught,  naughty  all  naught !  I  can  behold' 
no  longer: 
The  Antoniad,^  the  Egyptian  admiral, 

' and  throes  forti,']  i.  e.  enuts  as  in  parturitioiu 

•   \.     fAt< jump.]  i.  e.  hazard. 
'  ^  tke\4iUo9ttad,  &c.]   Which  Plutarch  sajs,  was  the  name,  of 
Cleopatni*s  ship. 
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With  aU  their  sixty,  fly,  aud  tura  4he  rusMer ; 
To  see^t^  mine  eyes  are  blasted. 

Enter  Scarus. 

Scar*  Gods,  and  goddesses. 

All  the  whole  synod  of  them  I 

End.  What's  thy  jiassion? 

Scar.  The  greater  dantle^  of  the  world  is  lost , 
With  very  ighorance;  we  haVe  kiss'd  away 
Kingdoms  and  provinces. 

Sno.  How  appears  the  fight  ? 

Scar.  On  our  side  like  the  token'd^  pestilence. 
Where  death  is  sure.  Yon*  ribald-rid*  nag  of  Egypt, 
Whom  leprosy  o'ertake!  i*  the  midst  o'the  fight, — 
When  vant^e  like  a  pair  of  twins  appear'd. 
Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder. 
The  brize  upon  her,*  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies. 

Eno.  That  I  beheldt  riilfte  eyes 

Did  sicken  at  the  sight  on*t,  and  could  not 
Endure  a  further  view. 

Scar.  She  once  beitigiodrd,*      ' 

The  noble  ruin  of  her  magick,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  and  like  a  doting  mallard. 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her : 
I  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame ; 


*  The  greater  entitle—]  A  piece  or  lump;  ot  rather  a  corner. 
Caesar^  in  this  play,  mentions  the  three-nook' d  world.  Of  this  tri- 
ODgalar  world  every  triumvir  had  a  comer. 

<  .....^  tohetid^']  Spotted.  The  death  of  those  vi^ted  by  tfie 
pl^ine  was  certain,  whenpardcidar  enq>tions  appeared  on  the  skia; 
and  these  were  called  Ge^s  tekem, 

*  — ^  Yon  ribald-rid  nag — ^  i.  e.  Yon  strmnp6t,  who  is  oora*- 
inon  to  every  wanton  fellow. 

*  The  brize  upon  her,"]  The  hrixe  is  the  gadr-Jl^. 

^  — »—  being  loofdj  To  hof  is  to  bring  a  ship  dose  to*  tb^ 
wind.  s 
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Experience^  manhood^  honour,  ne*^  before 
Did  violate  so  itself.  - 

Eno.  Alack,  alack! 

Enter  Canidius. 

*     Can.  Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath. 
And  sinks  most  lamentably.    Had  our  general 
Been  what  he  knew  himself,  it  had  gone  well: 
O,  he  has  given  example  for  our  flight. 
Most  grossly,  by  his  own* 
f  Eno.  Ay,  are  you  thereabouts?  Why  then,  good 

night  . :  - 

Indeed.  [^side. 

Can.  Towards  Peloponnesus  are  they  fled. 

Scar.  *Tis  easy  to't;  and  there  I  will  attend 
What  further  comes. 

Can.  To  Caesar  will  Irepd^r  . 

My  legions,  and  my  horse;  six  kings  already 
show  me  the  way  of  yielding. 

'  Eno.  rU  yet  follow 

The  wounded  chance  of  Antony,^  though  my  reason 
Sits  in  the  wind  against  me.  ^Exeunt. 


SCENE  IX. 

Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antony  an4  Attendants. 

jint.  Hark,  the  land  bids  me  tread  no  more  upon% 
-It  is  ashamed  to  bear  me! — Friends,  come  hither, 
I  am  so  lated  in  the  world,^  that  I 
.Have  lost  my  way  for  ever : — I  have  a  ship 

*  The  wounded  chance  of  Jntony^    i,  e.  the  broken  fortunes  of 
"AiUony. 

^  -»».  so  lated  in  the  world,']  Alluding  to  a  benighted  trardkr. 
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liaden  with  gold;  take  that,  divi^it;  flyv 
And  make  your  peace  with  Csesan 

Jltt.  Ply  I  notw«* 

^rU.  I  have  fled   myself;   and  have    instructed 
cowards 
To  run,  and  show  their  shonld^s.— Friends,   bd 

gone; 
I  have  myself  resoiv'd  upon  a  coorsey 
Which  has  no  need  of  you;  be  gone: 
My  treasure's  in  the  harbowr,  take  it-^O, 
I  followed  that  I  blush  to  look  upon: 
My  very  hairs  do  mutiny;  for  the  white 
Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness,  and  they  them 
For  fear  and  doting. — ^Friends^  be  gone;  you  ^a}l 
Have  letters  from  me  to  some  friends^  that  will 
Sweep  yom  way  for  you.     Pray  yoo,  look  not  sitd^ 
Nor  make  replies  of  loathness:  take  the  hint 
Which  my  despair  proclaims;  let  that  be  left 
Which  leaves  itself:  to  the  sea  side  straightway: 
I  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treasure. 
Leave  me,  I  pray,  a  little:  'pray  you  now: — 
Nay,  do  so;  for,  indeed,  I  have  lost  command/ 
Therefore  I  pray  you: — ill  see  you  by  and  by. 

[Sits  down* 

Enter  Ebos,   and  Cleopatra,  led  by  Chahhiahi 
and  Ibas. 

Eroi.  Nay,  gentle  madam,   to  hi»:-^oaifort 
him. 
.  Iras.  Db,  most  dear  queen. 
Char.  Do!  Why,  what  else? 
Cleo.  Let  me  sit  down.     OJonol 
Ant.  No,  no,  m>,  no,  no. 
Eros.  See. you  here,  sir?  , 

8  «-^  1  ktm  lost  command^']  i,  e.  I  tnireat  you  to  l«HMr  tH^ 
Because  I  have  lost  aU  power  to  ionmumd  ytof  r" 
VOL.  VII.  G  G 
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Ant.  O  fye,  fye^  fyc 

Char.  Madam,— 

Iras.  Madatn;  O  good  empress  !—- 

Eros.  Sir,  sir, — 

Ant.  Yes,  my  lord,  yes; — ^He,  at  Pbiltimiy  kqft 
His  sword  even  like  a  dancer;^  while  I  stru<[^ 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassias;  and  *tw9$  I,  . 
That  the  mad  Brutus  ended:  he  alone 
Dealt  on  lieutenantry,^  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war:  Yet  now — ^No  matter. 

Cleo.  Ah,  stand  by. 

Eros.  The  queen,  my  lord,  the  queen.  - 

Iras.  Go  to  him,  madam,  speak  to  him; 
He  is^unqualitied^  with  very  shame. 

C/eo.  Well  then, — Sustmn  me: — 0| 

Eros.  Most  noble    sir,   arise;    the  que^i   ap» 
proadies; 
Her  head*s  dedin*d,  and  death  will  seize  her;  but^ 
Your  comfort  makes  the  rescue. 

Anil  I  have  offended  reputation; 
A  most  unnoble  swerving.- 

Eros.  Sir,  the  queen. 

Ant.  O,  whither  Imst  thou  led  me,  £g^?  See, 
How  I  convey  my  shame^  out  of  thine  eyes 
By  looking  back  on  what  I  have  left  behmd 
*Stroy*d  in  dishonour. 

•  —  He,  at  PhiUppi,  kfpi 

Hii  $word  even  like  a  tlancer/]  i.  e.  Caesar  never  ofimd  to 
draw  his  sword^  but  kept  it  in  the  scabbard,  like  one  \9ho  dances 
with  a  sword  on,  which  was  fiinnerly  the  costam  in  England. 

*  .  he  aioHc 

Dealt  on  Heutenantry,']  i.  e.f<mght  by  proxy,  made  war  by  hb 
UentenantSy  or  on  the  Atr^igth  df  his  lieatenants. , 

»  He  w  unqualitied— 3  Perhaps,  imqwtUtied,  siffo^esmmmmei 
m  wsofsnl,  disarmed  (^  kU  usual facutiei,  ^ 

^""''^  death  will  seize  her;  bat—]  Bn^  has  heie,  as  once  before 
in  this  plaj,  the  force  of  except,  or  unless,  ^  ^  .  * 

♦  Haw  I  amcey  n^  shame — ^]  How,  b/ looking  another  ws^,  I 
withdniw  n^  igaoBUDf  fipm  yoor  sights 
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Cleo.  Omylor^t  my  lord! 

Forgive  my  fearful  sails !  I  Httle  thought. 
You  would  hare  fdiow*d. 

^nt.  Eg3^t,  thou  knew'st  too  well. 

My  hedft  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings,* 
And  thtoU  should*st  t6w  me  aft6r:  0*er  my  spirit 
Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knew'st;  and  that 
Thy  beck  mi^  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 

Cleo.  O,  my  pardon. 

j^nL  Now  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness;  who 
With  half  the  bulk  o'the  world  play'd  as  I  pleased. 
Making,  arid  marring  fortunes.    You  did  know. 
How  much  you  were  my  conqueror;  and  that 
My  sword,  made  weak  by  my  affection,  would 
Obey  it  on  all  cause. 

Cleo.  O  pardon,  pardon. 

^nt.  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say;  one  of  them  rates 
All  that  is  won  and  lost:  Give  me  a  kiss; 
Even  this  repays  me. — We  sent  our  schoolmaster. 
Is  he  come  back? — Love,  I  am  full  of  lead:— 
Some  wine,  within  there,  and  our  viands  ;-^Fprtune 

knows. 
We  scorn  her  most,  when  most  she  offers  blows^. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  X. 

Csesar's  Camp,  in  Egypt. 

Enter  Caesar,  Dolabella,  Thyreus,  and  Others. 

C^es.  Let  him  appear  that's  come  from  Antony.— 
Know  you  him? 

*  ^— -  tkd  by  the  string^']  ^That  is,  by  tbeJl<ar^««lri;r^. 
Q  q2 
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Dol.  Gdeaar,  tis  his  schoolmaster:^ 

An  argument  thst  he  is  pliiek^d^  when  hidier 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  df  hb  whig^ 
Which  had  sopa'fliioas  iinga  for  messengers. 
Not  many  moons  goi^  by. 

Etnter  EtfFimcoiiDg. 

Cces.  Approach,  an^speaL 

Eup.  Such  as  I  am,.  I  come  from  Antony: 
I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends. 
As  is  the  mom-dew  on  the  myrtle  leaf 
To  his  grarid  s(ea.^ 

Cies.  -  fie  it  so;  Declare  thine  office. 

Eup:  Lord  of  his  fortunes  he  salutes  thee,  and 
Requires  to  Tivie  iti  Egypt:  which  not  grantol. 
He  lessens  his  liequests;  and  to  thee  sues 
To  let  him  bf eathe  between  the  heavens  ^nd  earthy  * 
A  private  man  in  Athens:  This  for  him. 
Next,  Cleopatra  dofes  confess  thy  greatness; 
Submits  her  to  thy  might;  ahd  of  thee  craves 
The  circle  of  the  Ptolemies*  for  her  heirs. 
Now  hazarded  to  thy  grace. 

Cas.  Por  Antony, 

I  have  no  fears  to  his  request.     The  queen 
Of,  audience,  nor  desire,  shall  fail ;  so  she 
Frofn  Eg>'pt  drive  her  all-disgraced  friend,* 
Or  takfe  his  life  there:  This  if  she  perform, 

«  — «  h%s'sch)olmaiter:'\  The  nafne  of  this  person  was  Bnphro* 
nhis.    He  was  schoolmaster  to  Antony's  children  by  Qeopatm. 

7 ._  0$  pctt^  to  his  €adi, 
Ji  is  the  mom-dew  on  the  myrtle  lerf 

To  his  grand  «ea.]  His  grand  sea  may  mean  lokfidl  tide  ^ 
prosperity ;  or  it  may  mean  the  sea  from  which  the  dew-drop  is  ex« 
halad.  Shakqpeare  might  haye  considcyDed  the  sm  as  th6soiih:e 
of  dews  as  wdl  as  rain.     His  is  used  instead  of  its^ 

« cirde  of  the  Ptolendes'^']  The  diadem  ^  the  msUgn  of 

royalty. 

^  ^"^rimi,}  i.  e.  ptfamottr. 
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l^he  sh^n  not  $iie  unheard.    So  to  thaoa  both. 

Ei^,  Fottuqe  ptirwe  thee! 

C^s.  Biiog  him  through  the  bands. 

^Eant  EyPHBONiiTS. 
To  try  thy  eloquence,  now 'tis  time:  Despatch; 
From  A^ony  win  Qaopatra:  promise, 

[To  Thyreus. 
And  in  our  name,  what  she  requires;  #dd  more^ 
From  thine  invention,  offers :  women  are  not. 
In  their  best  fortunes,  strong;  but  want  will  perjure 
The  ne*er-touch'd  vestal :  Try  thy  cunning,  Thyreus; 
Make  thine  own  edict  for  tliy  pains,  which  we 
Will  answer  as  a  law. 

Thyr.  •  Caesar,  T  go. 

CiPs.  Observe  how  Antony  becomes  his  flaw;' 
And  what  thou  think'st  his  very  action  speaks 
In  every  power  th^t  moves. 

Thyr.  Caesar,  I  shall.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  XL 
AJexandria.     -^  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,   Enobarbus,  Charmian,  and 

Iras. 

Clea.  What  shall  we  do,  Enobarbus  ? 

Eno.  Think,  and  die. 

Cleo.  Is  AntcHiy,  or  we,  in  fault  for  this? 

Efw.  Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Lord  of  his  reason.     What  although  you  fled 
Fro«i  diat  great  fece  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Frighted  each  other?  why  should  he  follow? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 

^ '-^'^h&tD  Antony  becomes  his  fiaw:'}  Hiatis,  how  Antoi^ con« 
^brau  himself  to  dm  breach  of  Ais  fortune. 
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Have  hick*d  his  captmnship;^  at  sftdi  a  point. 
When  half  to  half  the  world  opposed,  he  beii% 
The  mered  (][u^tion :®  *Twas  a  shame  no  leiss 
llian  was  his  loss,  to  course  your  flying  flags. 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing; 

Cleo.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Enter  Antony,  with  EuPHKONitJS. 

Ant.  Is  this  his  answer? 

Eup.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  The  queen 

Shall  then  have  courtesy,  so  she  will  yield 
Us  up.  ^ 

Eup.    He  says  so. 

Ant.  Let  her  know  it.—  ^ 

To  the  boy  Caesar  send  this  grizled  head, 
And  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 

Cleo.  That  head,  my  lord? 

Ant.  To  him  again;  Tell  him,  he  wears  the  rose  ' 
Of  youth  upon  him;  from  which,  the  world  should 

note 
Something  particular:  his  coin,  ships,  legions. 
May  be  a  coward's;  whose  ministers  would  prevail 
Under  the  service  of  a  child,  as  soon 
As  i'  the  command  of  Caesar:  I  dare  him  therefore 
To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart. 
And  answer  me  declined,*  sword  against  sword. 
Ourselves  alone:  I'll  write  it;  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  Antony  arw/ Euphronius. 

*  Hafoc  nick'd  his  cc^aimhip;']  i.  e.  set  the  vasA  of  folly  oa  it. 
?  —  he  being 
Tlhe  mered  question:']  Mered  is,  I  suspect,  a  word  of  our  au- 
thor's formation,  from  mere:  he  being  the  sole,  the  entire  subject 
of  occasion  of  the  war.    Malone. 
^    '       Ms  gay  comparisons  apart, 
And  answer  me  declin'd,]  I  riequlre  of  C«sar  tnytto  depend-on 
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Eno.  Ye8^  likeenougfa^  tugh-battled  Caesar  will 
Unstate  bis  happipes^  and  be  stag'd  to  the  show,* 
Against  a  sworder. — I  see,  men*s  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes;*  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them. 
To  suffer  ^11  aljke.    That  he  should  dream. 
Knowing  all  measures,  the  full  Caesar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness  1-^Caesar,  thou  hast  subdu'd 
His  judgment  too. 

Enter  an  Attendant 

jftt.  A  messenger  from  Caesar, 

Cleo.  What,    no    more    ceremony? — See,    my 
women!: — 
Against  the  blown  ro^e  may  they  stop  their  nose. 
That  kneerd  unto  the  buds.~-Admit  him,  sir. 
Eno.  Mine  honesty,  and  I,  begin  to  square/ 

[jiside. 
The  loyalty,  well  held  to  fools,  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly:— Yet,  he,  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord. 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer, 
And  earns  a  place  i  the  story. 

Enter  Thyrevs. 

Cleo.  Caesar's  will? 

Thyr.  Hear  it  apart 

Cleo.  None  but  friends;  say  boldly. 

that  superiority  which  the  comparison  o€  our  different  fortunes  may 
exhibit  to  him,  but  to  answer  me  man  to  man,  in  this  decline  of 
my  age  or  powe^.    Johnson. 

5 ii  stas'd  to  the  ihaw,']  that  b^  exhibited,  like  conflicting 

gladiators,  to  the  pubUek  gaze. 

^  ■■  ore 

A  parcel  of'  their  fortunes  H  i.  e.  as  we  shovdd  say  at  present* 
are  of  a  jnece  with  them, 

T  m*^.^  to  9(fxutJ]  l9»  tQ  ptarrel. 
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Thyer.  So,  haply,  are  they  friemb  to  Aitoiqr. 

Mno.  He  needs  as  many^  sir,  as  CoMar  has; 
Or  naeids  twi  us<    If  Caesar  please,  our  raaater 
Will  leap  to  be  his  fmod:  For  us,  you  knowr. 
Whose  he  is,  we  are;  and  that\^  OKfiar'a* 

TAyr.  Stx^^^ 

Thus  then,  thou  most  renowned;  Caraar  entmate^ 
Not  to  cofuoder  in  what  case  thou  sUffid'st^ 
Further  than  he  is  Caesar. 

Cleo.  Go  on :  Right  royal. 

T/iyr.  He  knows,  that  you  embrace  not  Antony 
As  you  did  Ipve,  but  as  you  fear'd  him. 

Cleo.  0! 

-  Thyr.  The  scars  upon  your  honour,  therefore,  he 
Does  pity,  as  constrained  blemishes, 
Not  as  deserv'd. 

Cleo.  He  is  a  god,  and  knows 

What  is  most  right:  Mine  honour  was  not  yielded. 
But  conquer'd  merely. 

Eno.  To  be  sure  of  that,.  [Jlside^ 

I  will  ask  Antony. — Sir,  sir,  thou'rt  so  leaky. 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking,  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee.  [Exit  Enobarbus- 

Tkyr.  Shall  I  say  to  Caesar 

What  you  require  of  him  ?  for  he  partly  begs 
To  be  desir*d  to  give.     It  much  would  please  him. 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staff 
To  lean  upon:  but  it  would  warm  his  spirits. 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shrowd. 
The  universd  landlord. 

Cleo.  "What's  your  name  ? 

Thyr.  My  name  is  Thyreus. 

Cleo.  Most  kind  n^essenger. 

Say  to  great  Caesar  this.  In  disputation 
I  kiss  his  conquering  hand :  tell  him,  I  am  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at  his  feet,  and  there  to  kneel! 

t 
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Tell  him,  from  his  all-obeying  breath®  I  hear 
The  doom  of  Egypt, 

Thyr.  Tis  your  noblest  course. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together, 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can, 
No  chance  may  shake  it.     Give  me  grace*  to  lay 
My  duty  on  your  hand. 

Cleo.  Your  Caesar's  father 

Oft,  when  he  hath  mus*d  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Bestow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place> 
As  it  rain*d  kisses. 

Re^^nier  k^ro^Y  and  Enobarbus.^ 

j4nt.  Favours,  by  Jove  that  thunders !— 

What  art  thou,  fellow  ? 

Thyr.  One,  that  but  performs 

The  bidding  of  the  fullest  man,^  and  worthiest 
To  have  comrpand  obey'd. 

Eno.  .  You  will  be  w^hippM. 

jint.  Approach,    there: — Ay,    you   kite! — Nowr 
gods  and  devils !  , 
Authority  melts  from  me;  Of  late,  when  I  cry'd,  hoi 
Like  boys  untp  a  muss,*  kings  would  start  forth. 
And  cry.   Your  will?  Have  you  no  ears  ?  I  am 

Enter  Attendants. 

Antony  yet.     Take  hence  this.  Jack,  and  whip  hinu 
Eno.  'Tis  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelp, 

Tljan  with  an  old  one  dying. 

^nt.  Moon  and  stars! 

Whip  liim : — Were't  twenty  of  the  greatest  tributaries 

•  Tell  him,  from  Ms  all-obeying  breath,  &c.]  AU-obeymg  breath 
is^  in  Shak^peare's  language,  breath  which  all  obey.  Obeying  for 
0beyed.  So,  itiexpressvoe  for  mexpreuihle,  de^ghted  for  delighting,  6cc* 

9^ —  Oit?e  me  grace '^']  Grant  me  the  favour. 

'  —  the  fullest  wiiwi,]  The  most  complete^  and  perfect* 

f  Like  boys  unto  «  moss,]  i.  e.  a  scramble. 
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That  do  acknowledge  Caesar,  should  I  find  them 
So  saucy  with  the  hand  of  she  here,  (What's  h&r 

Since  she  was  Cleopatra  ?) — Whip  him,  fellows/ 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face. 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy;  I'ake  him  hence. 

Thyr.  Mark  Antony, — 

j4nt.  Tug  him  away:  being  whipped. 

Bring  him  again: — ^This  Jack  of  Caesar's  ^hall 
Bear  us  an  errand  to  him,-r-. 

[^Exeunt  Attend,  with  Thybevs. 
You  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you :— Ha ! 
Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpcessM  in  Eome^  ' 

Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race. 
And  by  a  gem  of  women,^  to  be  abused 
By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  ?^ 

Cleo.  Good  my  lord, — 

j^nt.  You  have  been  a  boggier  evert- 
But  when  we  4n  our  vioiousness  grow  hard, 
(O  misery  on't !)  the  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes; 
In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments;  make  us 
Adore  our  errors;  laugh  at  us,  while  w6^tnit 
To  our  confusion.  ' 

C?eo.  O,  is  it  come  to  this? 

Ant.  I  found  you  as  a  morsel,  cold  upon 
Dead  Caesar's  trencher:  nay,  youwei^  a  fragment 
Of  Cneius  Pompey's;  besides  what  hotter  hours. 
Unregistered  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick*d  out:* — For;  I  am  sure, 
Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  i^ould  be, 

»  _  a  gem  of  women,']  beautifol  banes,  fich  gamienti^  &c. 
in  Chapman's  translations^  are  frequently  spoken  of  as.  genu, 
''  Ajtwtl  of  a  nian>*'  is  a  phrase  still  in  u^  ampng  the  vulgar. 

♦  By  one  that  looks  on  feeders?]  A  feeder,  br^n*  eater,  was  ian* 
ciently  the  term  of  reproach  for  a  servant.    One  who  looks  ok 

feeders,  is  one  who  throws  away  her  Fegar^  qa  servmi,tM^  ,^u^  as 
Antony  would  rei»resent  JTiyreus  to  !?e..        ;    .  ,  / 

*  Luxuriously  picked  out ;]  iMxurm^jf  means  sf^ntonfy^ ,    ^ . . 
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You  know  not  what  it  is. 

Cleo.  Wherefore  is  this? 

jinL  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards. 
And  say,  God  quit  you/  be  fanriliar  with 
My  playfellow,  your  hand;  this  kindy  seal. 
And  pliffhter  of  high  hearts! — O,  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Sisan,  to  outroar 
The  homed  herd  !*  for  I  have  savage  cause; 
And  to  proclaim  it  civilly,  were  like 
A  halter'd  neck,  which  does  the  hangman  thank 
For  being  yare  about  him. — Is  he  whipped  ? 

Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Thyreus. 

1  Alt.  Soundly,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Cry'd  he?  and  begg'd  he  pardon? 

1  Att^  He  did  ask  favour. 

Ant.  If  that  thy  father  live,  let  him  repent 
Thou  wast  not  made  his  daughter;  and  be  thou  sorry 
To  foHow  Caes^  in  his  triumph,  since 
Thou  hast  been  whipped  for  following  him :  hence- 
forth. 
The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee. 
Shake  thou  to  look  on't.-^Gret  thee  back  to  Caesar, 
Tell  him  thy  entertainment:  Look,  thou  say. 
He  makes  me  angry  with  him :  for  he  seems 
IVoud  and  disdainful;  harping  on  what  I  am; 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was:  He  makes  me  angry; 
And  at  this  time  most  easy  'tis  to  do't; 
When  my  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides, 
Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  fires 
Into  the  abism  of  hell.     If  he  mislike 
My  speech,  and  what  is  done;  tell  him,  he  has 
Hipparchus,  my  enfranchised  bondman,  whom 

*  The  horned  herdf]  It  is  not  without  pity  and  indignation  that 
the  reader  of  this  great  poet  meets  so  often  with  this  low  jest, ' 
which  is  too  much  a  favourite  to  be  left  out  of  either  mirth  or  iory. 
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He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture^ 
As  he  shall  like,  to  quit  me:^  Urge  it  thou: 
Hence,  with  thy  stripes,  begone.     [JSjk^  T^trbus. 

Cleo.  Have  you  done  yet? 

Ant.  Alack,  our  t^rene  mooi^ 

Is  now  eclipsM;  and  it  portends  alcme 
The  fall  of  Antony! 

Cleo.  I  must  stay  his  time. 

Ant.  To  flatter  Caesar,  would  you  inii:!^e  eyje$ 
With  one  that  ties  his  points?®  . 

Cleo.  .  Not  know  me  yet  ? 

Ant.  Cold-hearted  toward  me  ? 

Cleo.  Ahi  dear,  if  I  be  so. 

From  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail. 
And  poison  it  in  the  source ;  and  the  first  stone 
Drop  in  my  neck:  as  it  determines,**  90 
Dissolve  my  life!  The  next  Caesarion  smite!* 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  memory  of  my  womb. 
Together  with  my  brave  Egyptians  all, 
By  the.discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm, 
Lie  graveless ;  till  the  flies  and  gnats  of  Nile 
Have  buried  them  for  prey ! 

Ant.  I  am  satisfied. 

Caesar  sits  douii  In  Alexandria;  where 
I  will  oppose  his  fate.     Our  force  by  land 
Hath  nobly  held;  our  sever'd  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  and  fleet/  threatening  most  sealike. 
Where  hast  thou  been,  my  heart  ? — Dost  thou  hear, 
lady? 

If  from  the  field  I  shall  return  once  more 

/  ■  ■ 

'  —  to  quit  mf :]  To  repay  me  this  insult;  to  requUe  me. 

*  With  one  t/uit  tie$  kis  points?]  i.e.  widi  a  meoial  attendant. 
Points  were  lacea  with  ipelal  t9gs>  with  which  the  old  tnmkho60 
were  fastened. 

» as  it  determines,]  That  is,  as  the  hailstone  disserves. 

1 The  next  Casarion  sndte  !}  Cacsorion  was  Cieopatia*s  son 

fa^  Julius  Caesar. 

*  — —  and  fleet,—]  Fiout  sndjfieet  were  svnonymoiUL 
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To  kiss  these  lips,  I  will  appear  in  blood'; 
I  and  my  sword  will  earn  oiir  chronicle  ;* 
There  ia  hope  in  it  yet. 

Cleo.  That's  my  brave  lord  !  ^ 

Ant.  I  will  be  treble-sinew'd,  hearted,  breath'd. 
And  fight  maliciously  :  for  when  mine  hours 
Were  nice  and  lucky,*  men  did  ransome  lives 
Of  me  for  jests;  but  now,  I'll  set  my  teeth. 
And  aend  to  darkness  all  that  stop  me- — Come, 
Let's  have  one  other  gaudy  night:*  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains,  fill  our  bowls ;  once  more 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Cleo.  It  is  my  birth-day: 

I  had  thought,  to  have  held  it  poor;  but,  since  my 

lord 
Is  Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra. 

Ant.  We'll  yet  do  well. 

Cleo.  Call  all  his  noble  captains  to  my  lord. 

Ani.  Do  so,  we'll  speak  to  tbcm;  atid  to-night 
I'll  force 
The  wine  peep  through  their  scars. — Come  on,  my 

queen; 
There's  sap  in't  yet.    The  next  time  I  do  fight. 


'  I  and  m^  mord  vdH  earn  our  chronicle;']  I  and  my  sW9td  wil 
do  such  acts  as  shall  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

*  Were  nice  and  lucky,']  Nice  is  trifling. 

*  —  gzxxiy  night:]  This  is  still  an  epithet  bestowed  on  feast 
jflays  in  the  coDeges  of  either  university.  Gawdy,  or  Gran!  days 
in  the  Imw  of  court,  are  four  in  the  year,  Asceasion  day.  Mid- 
summer day.  All-saints  day,  and  Candlemas  day.  "  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  word,"  says  Blount,  in  his  Dictionary,  **  may  be  taken 
from  Judge  Gawdy,  who  (as  some  affinn)  was  the  first  institutor 
of  those  days  J  or  rather  from  gaud&um^  because  (to  say  tralh) 
they  arc  dbys  ofjotf,  as  bringing  good  cheer  to  the  hungry  stu- 
dents. In  colleges  they  are  most  commonly  called  Gatu^dy,  in  inan 
of  court  Grand  days,  and  in  some  other  places  they  are  called  ColhO' 
days"  Days  of  good  cheer,  in  some  of  the  foreign  universities, 
are  called  Gaudeamus  days« 
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ni  make  death  love  me;  for  I  will  contend 
Even  with  his  pestilent  scythe. 

lExeunt  Ahtovy,  Clbopatra,  ofici  Attendants. 
Eno.  Now  he*ll  out-stare  the  lightning. .  To  be 
furious, 
Is>  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear:  and  in  that  mood^ 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge;  and  I  see  stilly 
A  diminution  in  our  captain*s  brain 
Restores  his  heart:  When  valour  prison  reason. 
It  eats  the  sword  it  iSghts  with.    I  wul  seek 
Some  way  to  leave  him.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.    Caesar's  Camp  at  Alexandria. 

Enter  Cjesar,    reading  a  Letter;    Agrippa^  Me** 
CJENAS,  and  Others. 

Cces.  He  calls  me  boy ;  and  chides^  jas  he  had  power 
To  beat  me  out  of  Egypt:  my  messenger 
I^ehath  whipp'd  with  rods;  dares  me  to  personal 

combat, 
Caesar  to  Antony :  Let  the  old  ruffian  know, 
I  have  many  other  ways  to  die;  mean  time. 
Laugh  at  his  challenge. 

Mec.  Caesar  must  think. 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he*^  hunted 
Even  to  falling.     Give  him  no  breath,  but  now 
Make  boot  oP  his  distraction:  Never  anger 
Made  good  guard  for  itself. 

Caes.  Let  our  best  head»   * 

Know,  that  to-morrow  the  last  of  many  battles 

•  Makt  boot  of—]  Take  advantage  of. 
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We  mean  to  fi^h-^Within  our  files  4herear^ 
Of  those  that  serv'd  Mark  Antony  but  liate, 
Bnoogh  to  fetch  him  in.    See  it  be  ^ne ; 
And  feast  the  army:  we  have  store  to  do't, 
Ajid  they  have  earn'd  the  waste.    Poor  Antony! 

SCENE  IL 
Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace^ 

Enter  Antony,  Cleopatra,  Ei^oBARBus,  Char* 
.    MIAN,  Iras,  Alexas,  and  Others. 

Ant.  He  will  hot  fight  with  me,  Domitius. 

Eno.  j"       No. 

Ant.  Why  should  he  not? 

£nd.  He  thinks,  being  twenty  times  of  better 
fortune, 
He  is  twenty  men  to  one.  § 

Ant.  To-morrow,  soldier. 

By  sea  and  land  I'll  fight:  or  I  will  live. 
Or  bathe  my  dying  honour  in  the  blood 
Shall  make  it  live  again.    Woo*t  thou  fight  well? 

Eno.  ni  strike;  and  cry.  Take  alU 

Ant.  Well  said;  come  on. — 

Call  forth  my  household  servants;  let's  tp-night 

Enter  Servants. 

Be  bounteous  at  our  meal. — Give  me  thy  hand. 
Thou  hast  been  rightly  honest; — so  hast  thou; — 
And  thou, — and  thou, — and  thou: — you  have  served 

me  well. 
And  kings  have  been  your  fellows. 

Cleo.  What  means  this? 

^  —  Take  aU.']  Let  the  survivor  take  all.    No  composition, 
victory  or  death. 
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Eno.  TRs  one  of  those  odd  tricks,  whid)  wrrow 
shoota  [Aside. 

Out  of  the  mind. 

Ant.  And  thou  art  honest  too. 

•  I  wish,  I  could  be  made  ao  many  men; 
And  all  of  you  clapp'd  up  together  in 
An  Antony;  that  I  might  do  you  service. 
So  good  as  you  have  cfone; 

Serv.  The  ^ods  forbid ! 

Ant.  Well,  my  good  fellows,  wait  on  me  to-night: 
Scant  not  my  cups;  and  make  as  much  of  me. 
As  when  mine  empire  was  your  fellqw  too. 
And  suffered  my  command. 

Cleo.  Wh«t  does  he  mean? 

Eno.  To  make  his  followers  weep. 

Ant.  Tend  me  to-night; 

May  be,  it  is  the  period  erf"  your  duty: 
Haply,  you  shall  not  see  me  more;  or  if, 
A  mangled  shadow:®  perchance,  to-mcHTOW 
You'll  serve  another  master.     I  look  on  you. 
As  one  that  takes  his  leave«     Mii^  honest  friends, 
I  turn  you  not  away ;  but,  like  a  master 
Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  death : 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more. 
And  the  gods  yield  you  for't  !^ 

Ejio.<  What  mean  you,  sir^ 

To  give  them  this  discomfort?  Look,  they  weep; 
And  J,  ,an  ass,  am  onion-ey'd;*  for  shame. 
Transform  us  not  to  women. 

-Ant.  .,  Ho,  ho,  ho  !^ 

• or  if, 

A  nuutglcd  shadow  .-I  Or  if  yon  see  me  more^  you  will  see  me 
«  mangled  shadow,  only  the  external  form  of  what  I  was. 

*  And  thfs  gods  yield  you  for*t  f]  i.  e.  reward  you. 

' bhion'ey'd;'\  I  have  my  eyes  as  full  of  tears  as  if  tfaeyhad. 

been  fretted  by  onions. 

*  ^jcit^  ^Bi  lo,  h^f]  i.  e.  st9p,  K  desists    Antoay  de9iie»  lusr 
followers  to  cease  jeeopipgi^  . . 
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"Now  the  witch  take  me^  if  I  meant  it  thus  1 

Grace  grow  where  those  drops  fall !  My  hearty  friends^ 

You  t£^e  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense: 

I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort:  did  desire  yaa 

To  bum  thii  night  with  torches:  Know,  my  h^arts^ 

I  hope  well  of  to-morrow;  and  will  lead  you. 

Where  rather  ril  expect  victorious  life, 

Ulan  death  and  honour.    Let*s  to  supper;  come. 

And  drown  consideration.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  ni. 

(TiW  Hime,    Sefere  the  Palace. 

Enter  Two  Soldier?,  tQ  thmf  Gvar4n 

1  Sold,  Brother,  goodnight:  to-morrow  i?  the  day. 
7,  $old.^  It  will  determine  one  way :  fare  you  well. 

Heard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  strjspt?  ? 
i  &&.'  Nothing:  Wh^tnews? 

2  Sqld.  Belike,  *tis  but  a,  rumpur: 
Gk>od  night  to  you. 

1  Sola.  Well,  sir,  good  night 

Enter  Two  other  Soldiers. 

2  Sold.  Soldiers, 
Have  careful  watch. 

3  Sold.  And  you:  Gpod  night,  gopd  nigl^t. 

.[Thejtrst  Two  place  themselves  at  their  Posts 

4  Sold.  Here  wc:  [They  take  their  Posts.']  and  if 

to-morrow 
Oqr  niivy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  hope 
Our  l^namen  will  stand  yp. 

3  Sold.  **Tis  a  fcrsive  army. 
And  full  of  purpose. 

[Mustek  of  Hautboys  under  the  Sta^e. 

4  Sold.  Feaoe,  what  noise? 
VOL.  vxi.  H  H 
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1  Sold*  List,  list! 

2  Sold.  Hark ! 

1  Sold.  Musick  i'  the  air. 

3  Sold.  Under  the  earth . 

4  Sold.  It  signs  well/ 
Does'tnot? 

3  Sold.        No. 

1  Sold.  Peace,  I  say.    What  should  this 

mean? 

2  Sotd.  *Ti8  the  god  Hercules,  whom  Antony  lov'd. 
Now  leaves  him. 

1  Sold.  Walk ;  let's  see  if  other  watchmen 
Do  hear  what  we  do.  [They  advance  to  another  Post^ 

2  Sold.  How  now,  masters? 

Sold.  How  now  ? 

How  now?  do  you  hear  this? 

[Several  speaking  together* 
1  Sold.  Ay ;  Is't  not  strange  ? 

3  Sold.  Do  you  hear,  masters  ?  do  you  hear  ? 

1  Sold.  Follow  the  noise  so  far  as  we  have  quarter; 
Let's  see  how't  will  give  off. 

Sold^  [Several  speaking.']    Content :  'Tis  strange. 

[Exeuntm 

•  SCENE  IV. 
T'he  same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antony  and  CleovAt^la;  Charmian,  and 
Others,  attending. 

Ant.  Eros !  mine  armour,  Eros ! 
Cleo.  .   Sleep  a  little. 

Ant.  No,  my  chuck. — Eros,  come;  minearmouTy 
Eros! 

'  //  signs  ititU,  &cO  i^  e,  it  is  a  good  sign,  it  bodes  well^ 
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Enter  Eros^  with  Armour. 

Come^  my  good  fellow,  put  thine  iron  oti:-^ 
If  fortune  be  not  ours  to-day,  it  is 
Because  we  brave  her^ — Come. 

Cleo.  Nay,  Fll  help  too. 

What's  this  for  ? 

Ant.  Ah,  let  be,  let  be !  thou  art 

Thfearmourerof  my  heart:— ^False,  false;  this,  this. 

Cleo.  Sooth,  la.  Til  help :  Thus  it  must  be. 

Ant.  Well,  well; 

We  shall  thrive  now. — Seest  thou,  my  good  fellow? 
Go,  put  on  thy  defences. 

Ero&.  Briefly,  sir.* 

Cleo.  Is  not  this  buckled  well  ? 

Ant.  Rarely,  rarely: 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  dofPt*  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm.— 
Thou  fumblest,  Eros;  and  my  queenV a  squire 
More  tight  at  this,  than  thou:^  Despatch. — O  love. 
That  thou  could'st  see  my  wars  to-day,  and  knew'st 
The  royal  occupation  !  thou  should'st  see 

Enter  an  Oflicer,  armed. 

A  workman  in't. — Good  morrow  to  thee;  welcome: 
Thou  look'st  like  him  that  knows  a  warlike  charge : 
To  business  that  we  love,  we  rise  betime. 
And  go  to  it  with  delight. 

1  Off.  A  thousand,  sir^ 

Early  though  it  be,  have  on  their  riveted  trim. 
And  at  the  port  expect  you. 

[Shout.     Trumpets.    Flourish. 

*  Briefly,  «>.]  That  is,  quickly,  sir. 

*  Ta  dofTf— .]  To  doff  \%to  do  off,  to  put  off. 

*  More  tight  at  this,  than  thou:"]  Tight  is  handy,  adroit. 

H  H   2 
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Enter  other  Officers,  and  Skrfdiers. 

2  Offl  The  roorn  is  feir.-^Good  morrow^  general. 

jilL  Good  morrow^  general. 

jfnt.  Tis  wdl  blown,  ladd« 

This  morning,  like  the  ^irit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes.—* 
So,  so;  come,  give  me  that:  this  way;  well  said. 
Fare  thee  well,  dame,  whatever  becomes  of  roe : 
This  is  a  8oldi^*s  kiss:  rebukable,  J[Kiss^  her^ 

And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand 
On  more  mechanick  complimait;  FU  leave  thee 
Now,  like  a  man  of  steel. — ^Yon,  that  will  fight^ 
Follow  me  close;  111  bring  you  to't. — ^Adieu. 

[^Exeunt  Antoht,  Ebos,  Officers^  oncf  Soldiers^ 

Char.  Please  you,  retire  to  your  chamber  ? 

Cleo.  Leadm^ 

He  gOM  forth  gallantly.    That  he  and  Csesar  txA^i 
Determine  this  great  war  in  single  fight! 
Tlien,  Antdny,— But  now,-*-*Wdl,  on*       [Eoceunt. 


SCENE  V. 

Antony's  Camp  near  Alexandria. 

Trwmpets  smmd.    J^/er  Antoky  cm^  l^os;  «' 
Soldier  meeting  them. 

Sold.  The  cods  make  this  a  happy  day  to  Antony ! 

Ant.  'WocSd^  thoa  and  thoae  thy  scars  had  once 
prevailed 
To  make  me  fight  at  land! 

Sold.  Had'st  thou  done  so^ 

The  kings  that  have  revolted,  and  the  soldier 
That  has  this  morning  left  thee,  would  have  $tiU 
Followed  thy  heels. 
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uint.  Who's  gone  this  mormng  ? 

Sold.  Who? 

One  ever  n^ar  thee:  Csll  for  Enobarbus, 
He  shall  not  bear  tl^e;  or  from  Cassar^s  camp 
Say,  I  am  none  of  thine. 

jint.  What  say'st  thou? 

SM.  Sir, 

He  is  with  Caesar. 

Eros.  Sir,  his  chests  and  treasure 

He  has  not  with  him. 

ArU.  .     Is  he  gone? 

'Sold.  Most  certain. 

Ant.  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after;  do  it; 
.  Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee:  write  to  him 
(I  will  subscribe)  gentle  adieus,  and  greetin^$: 
Say,  that  I  wish  he  never  find  more  cause 
To  change  a  master. — Q,  my  fortunes  have 
Corrupt^  honest  men: — Eros,  despatch.    [ExeunU 

SCENE  VI. 
Cassar's  Camp  before  Alexandria. 

FUmrisfu    Enter  C^sab,  with  kaBi99iL^  Enobar- 
Bus,  and  Others. 

Cas.  Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  begtn  the  fight: 
Our  will  is,  Antony  be  £ook  alive  ;^ 

^  Our  wiU  is,  Antony  be  took  alive  ;]  It  is  observable  whb  what 
judgment  Sfaakspeaie  draws  the  chanictor  sd  Octavias.  Aotonj 
was  hb  hero}  so  the  other  was  not  to  sMne:  yet  being  an  histori- 
cal character^  there  was  a  necessity  to  draw  him  like.  But  the  an- 
cient historians,  his  flatterers,  had  delivered  him  down  so  ^r,  that 
he  seems  ready  cat  and  dried  for  a  hero.  Amidst  these  diificalties 
Shakspeaon  has  esLtiicated  himself  wkh  great  address.  He  has  ad- 
mitted all  those  great  strokes  of  his  cluuracter  as  he  found  them, 
and  yet  has  made  him  a  very  unamiable  character,  deceitful^  mean- 
qnrited,  mrrow-minded^  proud^  and  revengefuL    WAEBuaToir. 
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Make  it  so  known. 

Agr.  Caesar,  I  shall.  [Exit  Agrippa, 

Cies.  The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near: 

Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nook'd  world 

Shall  bear  the  olive  freely.    . 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Antony 

Is  come  into  the  field. 

Qes.  Go,  charge  Agrippa 

Plant  those  that  have  revolted  in  the  van. 
That  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  his  fury 
Upon  himself.  [^Exeunt  C-^sar  and  his  Train^ 

Eno.  Alexas  did  revolt;  and  went  to  Jewry, 
On  affairs  of  Antony;  there  did  persuade 
Great  Herod  to  incline  himself  to  Caesar, 
And  leave  his  master  Antony:  for  this  pains, 
Caesar  hath  hang'd  him.     Canidius,  and  the  rest 
That  fell  away,  have  entertainment,  but 
No  honourable  trust.    I  have  done  ill ; 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely^ 
That  I  will  joy  no  more. 

Enter  a  Soldier  o/*  Caesar's. 

Sold.  Enobarbus,  Antony 

Hath  after  tl^e  sent  all  thy  treasure,  with 
His  bounty  overplus:  The  messenger 
Came  on  my  guard;  and  at  thy  tent  is  now. 
Unloading  of  his  mules. 

Eno.  1  give  it  you. 

Sold.  Mock  me  not,  Enobarbus. 

I  tell  you  true:  Best  that  you  ^af 'd  the  bringer 
Out  of  the  host;  I  must  attend  mine  ofiice. 
Or  would  have  done't  myself.     Your  emperor 
Continues  still  a  Jove.  \^Exit  Soldier. 

Eno.  I  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth. 
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And  feel  I  am  so  most.®    O  Antony, 

Thou  mine  of  bounty,  how  would'st  thou  have  paid 

My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude 

Thou  dost  so  crown  with  gold !  This  blows  my.beart  :^ 

If  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swifter  jnean  .         ' 

Shall  outstrike  thought:  but  thought  will  do't,  I  feel.* 

I  fight  against  thee!— No:  I  will  go  seek 

Some  ditch,  wherein  to  die;  the  foul'st  be3t  fitsf^ 

My  lattef  part  of  life.  [Exit. 


SCENE  VII. 

Field  of  Battle  between  the  Camps. 

Alarum.     Drums  and  Trumpets.     Enter  Agrippa^ 
and  Others. 

Agr.  Retire,  we  have  engaged  ourselves  too  far: 
Cassar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression* 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  [Exeunt. 

Alarum.     Enter  Antony  and  ScaruS,  wounded. 

Scar.  O  my  brave  emperor,  this  is  fought  indeed ! 
Had  we  done  so  at  first,  we  had  driven  them  home 
With  clouts  about  their  heads. 

Ant.  Thou  bleed'st  apace. 

•  And  feel  I  am  so  most,"}  i.  e.  I  am  pre-eminently  ihejirst,  the 
greatest  villain  of  the  earth.  To  stand  alone,  is  still  used  in  that 
sense,  where  any  one  towers  above  his  competitors.  And  feel  I  am 
so  most,  must  signify,  I  feel  or  know  it  mysey,  more  than  any  other 
person  can  or  does  feel  it.     Reed. 

^ This  blows  my  heart :~\  This  generosity ,  (says  Enobarbus,) 

swells  my  heart,  so  that  it  will  quickly  break,  if  thought  tnreak  it 
not,  a  smjter  mtati, 

1 hut  thought  xiMl  do't,  I  feel']  Thought,  in  this  passage, 

as  in  many  others,  signifies  melancholy. 

»  —  and  our  oppression — ^]  i.  e.  the  force  by  which  we  ar^ 
<>ppressed  or  overpowered.  ^  '       ' 
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Sear.  I  hada  WOtt^  h^Mtl»twail)iBeftT> 
ftxt  iMrtr  '^i  made  an  H. 

JfU.  TWy  do  rstiK. 

Sba^.  W«11bei^'emititDbench4iofet;  Ihat^yet 
Room  for  ^n  tooteheft  moie« 

J5n«er  £ao8. 

Er$s.  Hl[iey  are  beaten,  sir;  and  our  advantage 
serves 
For  a  fiur  victory. 

Scar.  Let  as  srore  their  backs. 

And  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind; 
lis  sport  to  maul  a  runner. 

jint.  I  will  reward  thee 

Ont^  for  thy  s{)ritely  >ocmifbft,  and  ten-ibld 
For  thy  gocJd  valoun    Ootne  thee  on. 

Scar.  FU  halt  after.     {^Ea>eunt. 

SCENE  VKI. 
VM^f  ihe  IVnUs  ef  Alexan^a. 

Akf^nu    i£)iiler  Ahtony,  marching\  Sc4bu«,  €Mi 

Force$^ 

Ant.  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp ;  Run  one 
before, 
vAjid  let  ttifc  queen  know  of  our  guests.-^To-morrow, 
.B6^ore  ikat  sun  sWU  see  us,  we'll  sjmU  the  blood 
Thttt  has  to^y  esoap'd*    I  thank  yon  all ; 
For  doughty-handed  are  you;  and  have  fought 
Not  as  you  ise^'d  the  caus^,  but  as  it  had  been 
Each  man's  like  mine;  you  have  shown  all  Hectdrs. 
Enter  rite  fcity,  dip  your  Wves,'  your  friends, 

»•—  dip  jfottr  witw J  To  c/^  is  to 
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Tell  them  your  ftate;  whilst  they  with  joyfuLtears 
Warii  the  congealment  from  your  wounds^  and  kim 
The  honourM  gash©  wlK)le.---Give  ine  thy  hand ;  ^ 

[To  SCAKUS. 

Enter  Cueopatba^  mUended^ 

To  this  great  fairy*  Til  commend  thy  acts. 

Make  her  thanks  bless  thee- — O  thou  "day-  o^  the 

world. 
Chain  mine  arm'd  neek;  leap  thdu,  attire  and  all,^ 
Through  proof  of  harness*  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  die  pants  triumphing. 

Cleo.  Lord  of  lordsl 

O  infinite  virtue!  com'st  thou  smiling  from 
The  world's  great  snare*  uncfti^ht? 

Ant.  My  nightingale. 

We  Imve  beat  them  to  their  beds.    What,  girl  ? 

though  grey 
Do  something  mingle  with  our  brown ;  yet  have  we 
A  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerVeSj^  and  can 
Get  goal  for  goal  of  youth.''     Behold  this  man; 
Commend  unto  his  lips  thy  favouring  hand; — 
Kiss  it,  my  warrior: — He  hath  fought  to-day. 
As  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 
Destroyed  in  such  a  shape. 

Cleo.  Ill  give  thee,  friend. 

An  armour  all  of  gold;  it  was  a  king's. 

Ant.  He  has  deserved  it,  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  Phoebus*  car.— Give  me  thy  hand ;'    "^ 

*  To  tMs  gnaf  fairy^']  Mr.  Uptwi  lias  weA  ctoerwd;  Ithat 
Jkh%  wbdch  Dr.  Warburton  and  Sir  T.  Hanmer  explain  bf  /n- 
^^bantreuy  Gomprises  d^  idea  of  pofwer  aad  beaaty.    Johnson. 

* proof  of  harness — 1  i.ie.  armour  of  {nxx)f.  HamoU^  Ft. 

jh'nese,  Ital,  ^i 

•  The  workfi  great  SDsare — 1  i.«.  the  war.  ;  ; 

'  Cret  gad  for  go9l  «f  youth.]  At  ail  pligrs  of  barriers',  the 
iMJcmdary  h  called  a  ^L;  iQwma  goalf  is  to  be  a  superior  in  a 
contest  of  activity.  ,  '  _    _ ' 
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Through  Alexandria  make  a  jolly  inarch ; 

Bear  our  hack'd  targets  like  the  men  that  owe  them:* 

Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 

To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together ; 

And  drink  carouses  to  the  next  day's  fate. 

Which  promises  royal  peril.— Trumpeters, 

With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear ; 

Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines  ;^ 

That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds  to* 

gather. 
Applauding  our  approach,  ^Exeunt. 


SCENE. IX. 
\  Caesar's  Camp. 

Sentinels  on  their  Post.     Enter  Enobabbus. 

1  Sold.  If  we  be  not  reliey'd  within  this  hour, 
We  must  return  to  the  court  of  guard:*  The  night 
Is  shiny;  and,  they  say,  we  shall  embattle 

By  the  second  hour  i'  the  mom. 

2  Sold.  This  last  day  was 
A  shrewd  one  to  us. 

Eno.  O,  bear  me  witness,  night,-— 

3  Sold.  What  man  is  this  ? 

2  Sold.  Stand  close,  and  list  to  him, 

Eno.  Be  witness  to  me,  O  thou  blessed  moon. 
When  men  revolted  shall  upon  record 

•  Bear  our  hack'd  targets  like  the  men  that  owe  them:^  i,  c. 
hack'd  as  much  as  the  men  to  whom* they  belongs  or  perhaps. 
Bear  our  hack'd  targets  with  spirit  and  exultation,  such  as  becomes 
the  brave  warriors  that  own  them. 

*  —  tabourines  f]  A  tabourin  was  a  small  drum.  It  is  often 
mentioned  in  our  anpient  romances. 

* the  court  of  guard :"]   i.  e.   the  guard-room,    the  place 

where  the  guard  musters.    The  same  expression  occurs  again  io 
Othello. 
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Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 
Be£3re  thy  face  repent ! — 

1  Sold.  Enobarbus ! 

3  Sold.  Peace; 

Hark  further. 

Eno.  O  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy. 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  upon  me  ;^ 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will. 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me:  Throw  my  heart ^ 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault ; 
Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to  power. 
And  finish  all  foul  thoughts.     O  Antony, 
Nobler  than  my  revolt  is  infamous. 
Forgive  me  in  thine  own  particular ; . 
But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver,  and  a  fugitive : 
O  Antony  !  O  Antony !  [Dies, 

2  Sold.  Let's  speak 
To  him. 

1  Sold.  Let's  hear  him,  for  the  things  he  speaks 
May  concern  Caesar. 

3  Sold.  .  Let's  do  so.     But  he  sleeps. 

1  Sold.  Swoons  rather ;  for  so  bad  a  prayer  as  his 
Was  never  yet  for  sleeping. 

2  Sold.  Go  we  to  him. 

3  Sold.  Awake,  awake^  sir ;  speak  to  us. 

a,  Sold.  Hear  you,  sir? 

I  Sold.  The  hand  of  death  hath  raught  him.* 

Hark,  the  drums  [Drums  afar  off. 


*  —  disponge  vipon  mti\  i.  e.  discharge,  as  a  sponge,  wjiea 
squeezed^  discharges  the  moisture  it  had  imbibed.     Stekvens. 

* Throw  my  heart — ^]  The  pathetick  of  Shakspeare  too  of- 
ten ends  in  the  ridiculous.  It  is  painful  to  find  the  gloomy  dignity 
of  this  noble  scene  destroyed  by  the  intrusion  of  a  conceit  so  fer- 
fetched  and  unafifecting.    Johkson. 

^  The  hand  of  death  hath  raught  himJi  Raught  is  the  andent 
oreterite  of  the  verb  to  reach. 
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Demurely^  wake  the  tleraers.    Let  us  bear  him 
To  the  court  of  guard ;  be  is  of  note :  our  hour 
Is  fully  out  >       ^^ 

3  Sold.        Come  on  then ; 
He  may  recova*  yet.  [Exeunt  miikthe  Bo(fyt 


SCENE  X. 

Between  the  two  Can^i.   - 

Enter  Antony  and  ScAHCrs^  wiik  Faree^y  marching. 

Ant.  Their  preparation  ia  to-d^  by  sea ;       ,     o 
We  please  them  not  by  land. 

Scar.  For  both^  my  lord. 

Ant.  I  would,  they*d  fight  i*  the  fire,  or  m  the  air^ 
We'd  fight  there  top.     But  this  His;  Our  foot 
Upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  city. 
Shall  stay  with  us:  order  for  sea  is  given; 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven :  Fiirtba'  tin,     ^ 
Where  their  appointment  we  may  best  dkcover,    ' 

And  look  on  their  endeavour.^  [Eacmmh 

* 

Enter  C^sar,  and  his  Forces,  marching. 

des.  But  bein£  charg'd,  we  will  be  still  by  land^ , 
Which,  as  I  take  t,  we  shall  ;^  for  his  best  force  ^ 
Is  forth  to  man  his  gallies.    To  the  vales, 
And  hold  our  best  advantage.  [Exeunt. 

•  Hark,  thedrumi 

Demurely—]  Denmrefy  for  solemnly. 
'  Where  tidr  appomtment  wt  may  best  Hscover, 
And  look  on  their  endeavour.]  i.  e.  where  ve  may  best  dis* 
eav&c  their  numberSy  and  see  then*  motions. 
^  But  being  charged,  we  wiU  be  still  by  land. 
Which,  as  I  take*t,  we  ska!lt{\  i.  e.  unless  we  be  cfaarg'd  wc 
will  remain  quiet  at  land,  which  quiet  I  suppose  we  shall  keep. 
Bui  being  charged  was  a  phrase  of  that  time^  equivalent  to  mlm 
we  be.  .     ^         . 
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Se^etUer  Avtoht  and  Scabus. 

JlnU  Yet  they*re  not  joined:  Where  yonder  pin^ 
does  stand, 
1  shall  discover  all:  111  bring  thee  word 
Straight^  how 'tis  like  to  go.  [ExH. 

Scar.  Swallows  have  built 

In  Cleopatra*s  sails  their  nests:  the  augurers 
Say,  they  know  not, — ^they  cannot  tell ; — look  grimly. 
And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge.    Antony 
Is  valiaHty  and  dgected ;  and,  by  starts. 
His  fretted  fortunes  dve  him  hope,  and  fear^ 
Of  what  he  has,  and  has  not. 

Alarum  afar  off,  as  at  a  Sea  Ftghi. 

Re-^enter  Antony. 

j4nt*  All  is  lost ; 

This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me : 
My  fieet  hath  yielded  to  the  toe ;  and  yonder 
They  cast  their  caps  up,  and  carouse  together 
Like  friends  long  lost. — ^Triple-tum'd  whore  !•  'tis 

thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice ;  and  my  heart  . 
Makes  only  wars  on  thee. — Bid  them  all  fly ; 
For  when  i  am  revenged  upon  my  charm, 
I  have  done  all : — ^Bid  them  all  fly,  be  gone. 

lExit  SCARCS. 
O  sun,  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more: 
Fortune  and  Antony  p^^rt  here;  even  here 
Do  we  shake  hands.-*- All  come  to  this  ? — ^The  hearta 
That  spanid'd  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 

•.  — —  Triple-turn'd  whore  f]  She  first  belonged  to  Jtdius  Cwsar, 
then  to  Antony,  and  now,  as  he  supposes  to  Augustus.  It  is  not 
iifceljr  that  m  recollecting  her  turnings,  Antony  should  not  baT* 
that  in  contemplation  which  gave  him  most  ofience. 
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Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Caesar;  and  this  pine  is  bark'd^ 
That  overtopp'd  them  all.     Betray 'd  I  am:  - 
O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt!  this  grave  charm,' 
Whose  eye  beck'd  fortli  my. wars,  and  call'd  thent 

home; 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end,* 
Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
Beguil'd  me^  to  the  viery  heart  of  loss/ — 
What,  Eros,  Eros  I 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Ah,  thou  spell !  Avaunt 
Cleo.  Why  is  my  lord  enrag'd  against  his  Idve? 
j4nt.  Vanish;  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  d^rving^ 
And  blemish  Caesar's  triumph.     Let  him  tie  thee, 
And  hoist  Ihee  up  to  the  shouting  Plebeians : 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex;  most  monster-like,  be  shown 

•  '■  this  grave'  charm,']  By  this  grave  charm,  is  meant,  this 
tubUme,  this  majcstick  beauty;  or  rather,  thb  deadh/,  or  destrwticc 
piece  of  witchcraft, 

'  — —  teas  my  crownet,  my  chief  end^  i.  e.  last  purpose,  pro*' 
bably  fromjinis  coronat  opus, 

*  lake  a  right  ppsy.  Hath,  at  fast  and  loose^ 

BeguiVd  me,  &c.]  There  is  a  kind  of  pun  in  this  passage^ 
arising  from  the  corruption  of  the  word  Egyptian  into  gipsy.  The 
old  law-books  term  such  persons  as  ramble  about  the  country,  and 
pretend  skill  in  palmistry  and  fortune-telling,  Mgyptians,  Fast 
and  loose  is  a  term  to  signify  a  cheating  game,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  description.  A  leathern  belt  is  made  up  into  a  number 
of  intricate  folds,  and  placed  edgewise  upon  a  table.  One  of  the 
folds  is  made  to  resemble  the  middle  of  the  girdle,  so  that  who- 
ever should  thrust  a  skewer  into  it  would  think  he  held  it  fast  to 
the  table  5  whereas,  when  he  has  so  done,  the  person  with  whom 
he  plays  may  take  hold  of  both  ends,  and  draw  it  away.  This 
trick  is  now  known  to  the  common  people,  by  the  name  of 
pricking  at  the  belt  or  girdle,  and  perhaps  was  practised  by  the 
Gypsies  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  Sir  J.  Hawkiks. 
*  — -  to  the  very  heart  of  loss]  To  the  utmost  loss  possiUc. 
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For  poorest  (Mmimitives,  to  dolts;*  and  let 

Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 

With  her  prepared  nails.     [^Exit  Cleo.]     *Tis  well 

thou'rt  gone, 
If  it  be  well  to  live:  But  better  'twere 
Thou  feirst  into  my  fury^  for  one  death 
Might  have  prevented  many. — ^Eros,  ho ! — 
The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me:  Teach  me, 
Alcides,  thou  mine  ancestor,  thy  rage: 
Let  me  lodge  Lichas  on  the  horns  o'the  moon;^ 
And  with  those  hands,  that  grasp'd  the  heaviest  club. 
Subdue  my  worthiest  self.     The  witch  shall  die; 
To  the  Roman  boy  she  hath  sold  me,  and  I  fall 
Under  this  plot:  she  dies  for't. — ^Eros,  ho !     lExie. 

SCENE  XL 

Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  ^ti^^Mardian. 

Cleo.  Help  me,  my  women !  O,  he  is  more  mad 
Than  Telamon  for  his  shield;^  the  boar  of  Thessaly 
Was  never  so  emboss'd.^ 

Char.  To  the  monument; 

There  lock  yourself,  and  send  him  word  you  are  dead. 

*  ■  most  monster-like,  beskoxm 

For  poor'st  diminutives,  to  dolts;]  i.  e.  sbown  as  monsters 
are,  not  ovAyfor  the  smallest  piece  of  money ,  bat  to  the  most  stupid 
and  vulgar  spectators. 

*  Let  me  lodge  Lichas  on  the  horns  o^the  moon;"]  This  image  our 
poet  may  have  taken  from  Seneca's  Hercules,  who  says  Lichas 
being  launched  into  the  air,  sprinkled  the  clouds  with  his  blood ; 
or  more  probably  from  Golding*s  version  of  Ovid's  Metamorphosis. 
^  •  Than  Telamon  for  his  shield;']  i.  e.  than  Ajax  Telamon  for  the 
armour  of  Achilles,  the  most  valuable  part  of  wliich  was  the 
shield.     The  boar  of  Thessaly  was  the  boar  killed  by  Meleager. 

7  Was  never  so  emboss'd.]  A  hunting  term :  when  a  deer  is 
hard  run^  and  foams  at  the  mouthy  he  is  s^d  to  be  imbost. 
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The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  porting^ 
Than  greatness  going  off. 

Cleo.  To  the  mcmoment:-*^ 

Mardian^  go  tell  him  I  liave  slain  mysdf ; 
Say,  that  the  last  I  spoke  was^  Antony, 
And  word  it,  pr*ythee,  piteously:  Hi»ce, 
Mardian;  and  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death^*^ 
To  the  monument.  \JBxeuMh 

SCENE  xn. 

The  same.    Another  Room. 

Enter  Antony  emd  Eros. 

Ant.  Eros,  thou  yet  behold'st  me? 

Eros.  Ay,  noble  lord. 

Ant.  Sometime,  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish; 
A  vapour,  sometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion, 
A  towered  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  foriced  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon*t,  that  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air:  Thou  hast  wex^  these 

signs; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants.* 

Eros.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  That,  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a 
.  thought. 
The  rack  dtslimns;^  and  makes  it  indistinct, 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Bro^.  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant.  My  good  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is 
Even  such  a  body:  here  I  am  AnfaHiy; 

•  They  are  black  vf^r*$  jmg€mt9,'\  The  beautjr  both  of  tbe  »-  . 
pressioQ  and  the  allusion  is  lost,  unless  we  recollect  the  firequopcy 
and  the  nature  of  these  shows  in  Shakspeare's  age. 

«  The  rack  dislmns  i\  L  e.  the  fleetii^  awsy  of  the  cloudi4»- 
ttroTS  die  picture. 
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Yet  cannot  hold  tfiis  visible  shape,  my  knave* 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt;  and  the  queen,— r 
Whose  heart,  I  thought,  Thad,  for  she  had  mine; 
Which,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annexed  unto't 
A  million  more,  now  lost, — she,  Eros,  has 
Pack'd  cards  with  Caesar,  and  false  play*d  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph.— 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros;  there  is  left  us 
Ourselves  to  end  ourselves. — O,  thy  vile  lady! 

Enter  Mardian. 

She  has  robb*d  me  of  my  sword. 

Mar.  No,  Antony; 

My  mistress  lov'd  thee,  and  her  fortunes  mingled 
With  thine  entirely. 

j4nt.  Hence,  saucy  eunuch;  peace; 

She  hath  betray 'd  me,  and  shall  die  the  death. 

Mar.  Death  of , one  person  can  be  paid  but  once; 
And  that  she  has  discharged:  What  thou  would*st 

do, 
Is  done  unto  thy  hand;  the  last  she  spake 
Was,  Antony!  most  noble  Antony  I 
Then  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips:  she  rendered  life. 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  her. 

jint.  Dead  then  ? 

Mar.  Dead. 

^nt.  Eros,  unarm;  the  long  day's  task  is  done. 
And  we  must  sleep: — ^That  thou  depart' st  hencd 

safe. 
Does  pay  thy  labour  richly;  Gro. — Off,  pluck  off; — 

[^Eccit  Makdian. 
The  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart.    Q,  cleave,  my  sides! 

YOLrVII.  1 1 
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Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent,* 
Crack  thy  frail  case ! — Apace,  Eros,  apace.— 
No  more  a  soldier:— Bruised  pieces,  go; 
You  have  been  nobly  borne.— From  me  a  while.— 

[^Exit  Eros^ 
I  will  overtake  thee,  Cleopatra,  arid 
Weep  for  my  pardon.    So  it  must  be,  for  now 
All  length  is  torture: — Since  the  twch  is  out. 
Lie  down,  and  stray  no  further:  Now  all  laboui 
Marrs  what  it  does;  yea,  very  force  entangles 
Itself  with  strength :  Seal  then,  aijd  all  is  done.*— 
Eros! — I  come,  my  queen: — ^Eros! — Stay  forme: 
Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we'll  hand  in  hand. 
And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts  gaze: 
Dido  and  her  ifeneas  shall  want  troops. 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours. — Come,  Eros,  Eros! 

Re-enter  Ebos. 

Eros.  What  would  my  lord? 

j^nt.  Since  Qeopatra  died, 

I  have  liv'd  in  such  dishonour,  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness.    I,  that  with  my  sword 
Quartered  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptune's  back 
With  ships  made  cities,  condemn  myself,  to  lack 
The  courage  of  a  woman;  less  noble  mind 
Than  she,  which,  by  her  death,  our  Caesar  tells, 
1  am  conqueror  of  myself.    Thou  art  sworn,  Eros, 
That,  when  the  exigent  should  come,  (which  now 
Is  come,  indeed,)  when  I  should  see  behind  me 
The  inevitable  prosecution  of 
Disgrace  and  horror,  that,  on  my  command. 
Thou  then  would'st  kill  me:  do't;  the  time  i&  come; 

*  —  thtf  continent,']  i.  e.  the  thing  that  contams  thee. 

'  ■  S^  then,  and  aU  k  d(me.\  Metaphor  taken  :^rom  civ3 
coQlra^ts,  where,  when  all  is  agreed  on^  the  sealing  compleats  the 
contract)  so  he  hath  detenained  ta  die^  and  ncthing  leoiaihdl 
but  to  give  the  stroke.. 
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Thou  strik*st  not  me,  'tis  Caesar  thou  defeatist. 
Put  colour  in  thy  cheek. 

Eros.  The  gods  withhold  me ! 

3hall  I  do  that,  which  all  the  Parthian  darts, 
ThoOgh  enemy,  lost  aim,  and  could  not  ? 

^nL  '  Eros, 

Would'st  thou  be  windowed  in  great  Rome,  and  see 
Thy  master  thus  with  pleach'd  arms,*  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck,*  his  face  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame;  whilst  the  wheeled  seat 
Of  fortunate  Caasar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
His  baseness  that  ensued  ?^ 

Eros.  I  would  not  see*t. 

j4nt.  Come  then;  for  with  a  wound  I  must  be  - 
cur'd. 
Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  hast  worn 
Most  useful  for  thy  country. 

Eros.  O,  sir,  pardon  me. 

Ant.  When  I  did  make  thee  free,  swor'st  tho«  - 
not  then 
To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee  ?  Do  it  at  once; 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurpos'd.     Draw,  and  come* 

Eros.  Turn  from  me  then  that  noble  countenance, 
Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world ^  lies. 

Ant.  Lo  thee.  [Turning  from  him^ 

Eros.  My  sword  is  drawn. 

Ant.  Then  let  it  do  at  once 

The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 

Eros.  My  dear  master, 


'pleached  arms,"]  Arms  fldded  in  each  other. 


*  itis  corrigible  neck,'}  Corrigible  for  corrected,  and  afterwards 
penetrative  for  penetrating. 

^  Hii  boBenees  that  ensued?'}  The  pOor  conquered  wretdi  that 
fdlowed.    JoHKSON. 

7    1,1      the  worship  of  the  whok  world'^'}  The  wdrship,  is  the 
dignity,  iht  authority^ 

II2 
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My  captain,  and  my  empefor!  let  roe  say, 
Before  I  strike  this  bloody  stroke,  farewelL 

Ant.  *Tis  said,  man; — and  farewell. 

Eros.  Farewell,  great  chief.    Shalll  ^rikenow? 

Ant.  Now,  Eros. 

Eros.  Why,  there  then: — [Falls  on,  his  Sword.. 
Tiius  do  I  escape  the  sorrow 
Of  Antony's  death.  {Dies. 

Ant.  TTirice  nobler  than  myself! 

Thou  teachest  me,  O  valiant  Eros,  what 
I  should,  and  thou  could'st  not.    My  queen  and  Eroa 
Have,  by  their  brave  instruction,  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record :  But  I  will  Be 
A  brid^room  in  my  death,  and  run  into't 
As  to  a  lover's  bed.    Come  then;  and,  Eros, 
Thy  master  dies  thy  scholar;  to  do  thus 

[Falling  on  his  Swori. 
I  leam'd  of  thee.  How!  not  yet  dead?  not  dead? — 
The  guard! — ho! — O,  despatch  me. 

Enter  Debcbtas  and  Guard. 

1  Guard.  What's  the  noise? 
Ant.  I  have  done  my  work  ill,  friends;  O,  make 

an  end 
Of  what  I  have  begun. 

2  Guard.  The  star  is  fallen. 
1  Guard.  And  time  is  at  his  period. 

All.  Alas,  and  woe! 

Ant.  Let  him  that  loves  me,  strike  me  dead. 

1  Guard.  Not  I. 

2  Guard.  Nor  I. 

3  Guard.  Nor  any  one.  .    [Exeunt  Guard. 
Der.  Thy  death  and  fortunes  bid  thy  followers  fly. 

This  sword  but  shown  to  Caesar,  with,  this  tidings, 
Shftll  enter  me  with  him. 
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Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  Where's  Antony? 

Ver.  There,  Diomed,  there. 

Dio.  Lives  he  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  answer,  man  ?  [Exit  Dercetas. 

jint.  Art  thou  there,  Diomed?  Draw  thy  sword^ 
and  give  me 
Sufficing  strokes  for  death. 

Dio.  Most  absolute  lord. 

My  mistress  Cleopatra  sent  me  to  thee. 

jint.  When  did  she  send  thee  ? 

Dto.  Now,  my  lord. 

jint.  Where  is  she  ? 

Dio.  Lock'd  in  her  monument.     She  had  a  pro- 
phesying fear 
Of  what  hath  come  to  pass:  for  when  she  saw 
(Which  never  shall  be  found,)  you  did  suspect 
§he  had  disposed  with  Caesar,®  and  that  your  rage  ^ 
Would  not  be  pui^'d,  she  sent  you  word  she  was  dead; 
But,  fearing  since  how  it  might  work,  hath  sent 
Me  to  proclaim  the  truth;  and  I  am  come, 
I  dread,  too  late. 

\Ant.  Too  late,  good  Diomed: — ^Call  my  guard, 
I  pr'ythee. 

Dio.  What,   ho!    the    emperor's   guard!    The 
guard,  what,  ho! 
Come,  your  lord  calls. 

Enter  some  of  the  Guards 

jint.  Bear  me,   good  friends,   where  Cleopatra 
bides; 
•Tis  the  last  service  that  I  shall  command  you. 

*  She  had  disposed  with  Casar,']  To  dispose,  in  this  instance, 
perhaps  signifies  to  make  terms,  to  settle  matters. 
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1  Guard.  Woe  are  we,  sir,  you  may  not  live  to 
wear 
All  your  true  followers  out. 

JllL  Most  heavy  day ! 

jint.  Nay,  good  my  fellows,  do  not  please  sharp 
fate 
To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows:  bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  puni9h  it  ' 

Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.    Take  me  up: 
I  have  led  you  oft;  carry  me  now,  good  friends. 
And  have  my  thanks  for  all. 

[^Exeunt^  bearing  AsxQjXT. 

SCENE  xiir. 

The  same.    A  MonumenL 

Enter  above,  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 

Cleo.  O  Charmian,  I  will  never  go  from  hence. 

Char.  Be  comforted,  dear  madam. 

Cleo.  No,  I  will  not : 

All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome. 
But  comforts  we  despise;  our  size  of  sorrow, 
Proportion'd  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 

Enter  DiomeDes. 

As  that  which  makes  it. — ^How  now?  is  he  dead? 

Dio.  His  death's  upon  him,  but  not  dead. 
Ix)ok  out  o'the  other  side  your  monument^ 
{lis  guard  have  brought  him  thither. 

Enter  Antont,  borne  by  the  Guard, 
Peo,  O  thou  sun. 
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Bum  the  great  sphere  thou  mov*st  in!— darkling^ 

stand 
The  varying  shore  o'the  world ! — O  Antony ! 
Antony,  Antony! — Charmian5  help;  help,  Iras; 
Help,  friends  below;  let's  draw  him  hither. 

j4nt.  Peace: 

Not  Caesar*s  valour  hath  overthrown  Antony, 
But  Antony's  hath  triumphed  on  itself. 

Cleo.  So  it  should  be,  that  none  but  Antony 
Should  Conquer  Antony ;  but  .woe  'tis  so ! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying;  only 
I  here  imp6rtune  death  a  while,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. — 

Cleo.  I  dare  not,  dear, 

(Dear  my  lord,  pardon,)  I  dare  not. 
Lest  I  be  taken:  not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the-fuU-fortun'd  Caesar  ever  shall 
Be  brooch'd  with  me;^  if  knife,  drugs,  serpents,  have 
Edge,  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe : 
Your  wife  Oct^via,  with  her  modest  eyed. 
And  still  conclusion/^  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demuring  upon  me. — But  come,  come,  Antony,— 
Help  me,  my  women, — we  must  draw  thee  up; — 
Assist,  good  friends. 

Ant.  O,  quick,  or  I  am  gone. 

Cleo.  Here's  sport,  indeed  I^^-^How  heavy  weighs 
my  lord ! 

•  — —  darhling-^  i,  e.  without  light. 

'  Be  brooch*d  with  fnef]  Be  brodch*d,  i.  e.  adorm'd,  A  broo<^ 
was  an  ornament  formed|r  worn  m  the  hat. 

* ''^— still  conclusion,^  Setlate  determination;  silent  coolness  of 
resolution. 

'  Here's  sport,  indeed  f]  Cleopatra,  perhaps,  by  this  affected 
levity,  this  phrase  which  has  no  determined  signification,  only 
wishes  to  inspire  Antony  with  cheerfulness,  and  encourage  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  melancholy  task  of  drawing  him  up  into 
the  monument. 
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Our  strength  is  all  ^me  into  hemiittess,^ 
That  makes  the  weight:  Had  I  great  Juno^s  power. 
The  sttong-wing'd  Mercury  shoudd  fetch  thee  up. 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.    Yet  come  a  little, — 
Wishers  were  ever  fools ; — O,  come,  come,  come; 

[They  draw  Antony  up. 
And  welcome,  welconfe!  die,  where  thou  hast  UvM: 
Quicken  with  kissing;*  had  my  lips  that  power. 
Thus  would  I  wear  them  out 

jilL  A  heavy  sight ! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  lEg3rpt,  dying: 
Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little, 

Cleo.  No,  let  me  speak;  and  let  me  rail  so  high. 
That  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheel, 
Provok'd  by  my  offence. 

jint.  One  word,  sweet  queen: 

Of  Caesar  seek  your  honour,  with  your  safety. — O ! 

Cleo.  They  do  not  go  together. 

jint.  Gentle,  hear  me: 

None  about  Caesar  trust,  but  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  My  resolution,  and  my  hands,  I'll  trust; 
None  about  Caesar. 

jint.  The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end. 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at:  but  please  your  thoughts. 
In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes 
Wherein  I  liv'd,  the  greatest  prince  o'the  world. 
The  noblest:  and  do  now  not  basely  die. 
Nor  cowardly ;  put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  countryman,  a  Roman,  by  a  Roman 
Valiantly  vanquish'd.     Now,  my  spirit  is  going; 
I  can  no  more.  [pies. 

Cleo.  Noblest  of  men,  woo*t  die  ? 

Hast  thou  no  care  of  me?  shall  I  abide 
In  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 

9  ...  t»/o  heaviness^]  Heaviness  is  here  used  equivocally  for 
Morrow  and  uei^ht. 

*  Quicken  with  kissing;'}  That  is.  Revive  by  my  kiss. 
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Np  betteF  than  a  stye?— O,  pee,  my  women, 
The  crown  o'the  earth  doth  melt: — My  lord!— - 
O,  wither'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war. 
The  soldier's  pole*  is  fallen;  ypung  boys,  and  girli. 
Are  level  now  with  men:  the  qdds  is  gone. 
And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon.  [She  faints. 

Char.  O,  quietness,  lady! 

Iras.  She  is  dead  too,  our  sovereign. 
Char.  I-ady, — 

Jras.  Madani, — 

Char.  O  madam,  madam,  madam !  » 

Iras.  Royal  Egypt! 

Empress.! 

Char.  Peace,  peace,  Iras. 
Cleo.  No  more,  but  e'en  a  woman;  and  com- 
manded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks. 
And  does  the  meanest  chares.^ — It  were  for  me 
To  throw  my  scepter  at  the  injurious  gods; 
To  tell  them,  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs. 
Till  they  had  stolen  our  jewel.    All's  but  naught; 
Patience  is  sottish;  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that's  mad:  Then  is  it  sin. 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death. 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us  ? — How  do  you,  women  ? 
What,  what?  good  cheer!  Why,  how  now.  Char- 

mian? 
My  noble  girls! — ^Ah,  women,  women!  look. 
Our  lamp  is  spent,  it's  out: — Good  sirs,  take*heart: — 

[To  the  Guard  below. 
We'll  bury  him :  and  then,  what's  brave,  what's  noble. 
Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion, 

*  The  soldier* $  pole — ]  He  at  whom  the  soldiers  pointed^  as  at  a 
pageant  held  high  for  observation. 

^ the  meanest  chares.]  i.  e.  tasH-work.    Hence  our  term 

chare-woman. 
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And  make  death  proud  to  take  us.     Come^  away : 
This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold. 
Ah,  women,  women!  come;  we  have  no  friend 
But  resolution,  and  the  briefest  end. 

[^Exeunt;  those  above  bearing  off  Antonyms  Body. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.    Caesar's  Camp  before  Alexandria. 

Enter  Cjesar,  Agrippa,  Dolabblla,  Mec^nas^ 
Gallus,  Proculeius,  and  Others. 

Cces.  Go  to  him,  Dolabella,  bid  him  yield; 
Being  so  frustrate,^  tell  him,  he  mocks  us  by 
The  pauses  that  he  makes. 

DoL  Caesar,  I  shall.     [Exit  Dolabella. 

Enter  Dercetas,  with  the  Sword  of  Antony. 

C(es.  Wherefore  is  that?  and  what  art  thou,  that 
dar'st 
Appear  thus  to  us  ?• 

Der.  I  am  call'd  Dercetas; 

Mark  Antony  I  serv'd,^^who  best  was  worthy 
Best  to  be  serv'd:  whilst  he  stood  up,  and  spoke. 
He  was  my  master;  and  I  wore  my  life. 
To  spend  upon  his  haters:  If  thou  please 
To  take  me  to  thee,  as  I  was  to  him 
rU  be  to  Caesar;  "if  thou  pleasest  not, 
I  yield  thee  up  my  life. 

Cces.  What  is*t  thou  say'st? 

'  Being  so  frustrate,-^]  Frustrate,  for  frustrated,  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakspeare'6  time* 

8  ^.,«^  i^^s  to  tisf]  h  c.  with  a  dtawB  and  Woody  sw<Hd  inthjr 
hand. 
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Der.  I  say,  O  Caesar,  Antony  is  dead. 

C(es.  The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should 
make 
A  greater  crack:  The  round  world  should  have  shook 
Lions  into  civil  streets, 

And  citizens  to  their  dens: — ^The  death  of  Antony 
Is  not  a  single  doom;  in  the  name  lay 
A  moiety  of  the  world. 

Der.  He  is  dead,  Caesar; 

Not  by  a  publick  minister  of  justice. 
Nor  by  a  nired  knife;  but  that  self  hand. 
Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did. 
Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend  it, 
Splitted  the  heart. — ^This  is  his  sword, 
I  robb*d  his  wound  of  it;  behold  it  stain'd 
With  his  most  noble  blood. 

C(ss.  Look  you  sad,  friends? 

The  gods  rebuke  me,  but  it  is  a  tidings 
To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings.^ 

j4gr.  And  strange  it  is. 

That  nature  must  compel  us  to  lament 
Our  most  persisted  deeds. 

Mec.  His  taints  and  honours 

Waged  equal  with  him. 

Agr.  A  rarer  spirit  never 

Did  steer  humanity:  but  you,  gods,  will  give  us 
Some  faults  to  make  us  men.     Caesar  is  touch'd. 

Mec.  When  such  a  spacious  mirror's  set  before  him. 
He  needs  must  see  himself. 

G(es.  O  Antony! 

I  have  followed  thee  to  this; — But  we  do  lance 
Diseases  in  our  bodies:*  I  must  perforce 

9  «.««.  but  it  is  a  tidings 
To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings.']  That  \%,  May  the  gods  rebvkt  me, 
if  this  be  not  tidings  to  make  kings  xoeep, 

' : r-  But  we  do  lance 

Diseases  in  our  bodies:^  Whea  we  have  any  bodilj  compbinty 
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Have  shown  to  thee  such  a  dedining  day^ 
Or  look  on  thine ;  we  could  not  stall  together 
In  the  whole  world :  But  yet  let  me  lament^ 
With  tears  as  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts^ 
That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empre. 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war. 
The  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heart 
Where  mine  his  thoughts^  did  kindle, — thi^  our 

stars, 
Unreconciliable,  should  divide 
Our  equalness  to  this.' — ^Hear  me,  good  friends,— 
But  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season ; 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

The  business  of  lliis  man  looks  out  of  him. 
We'll  hear  him  what  he  says. — ^Whence  are  you  ? 

Mess.   A  poor  Egyptian  yet     The  queen  my 
mistress. 
Confined  in  all  she  has,  her  monument. 
Of  thy  intents  desires  instruction ; 
That  she  preparedly  may  frame  herself 
To  the  way  she's  forced  to. 

C{ps.  Bid  her  have  good  heart; 

She  soon  shall  know  of  us,  by  some  of  ours. 
How  honourable  and  how  kindly  we 
Determine  for  her:  for  Caesar  cannot  live 
To  be  ungentle. 

Mess.  So  the  gods  preserve  thee !  [Exit. 


that  is  curable  l^  scarifying^  we  pse  the  lancet;  and  if  we  n^lect 
to  do  so^  we  are  destroyed  by  it.  Antony  was  to  me  a  disease'; 
and  by  his  being  cut  off,  I  am  made  whole.  We  could  not  both 
have  lived  in  the  world  together.    Malokb. 

•  — —  his  thoughts — ]  His  is  here  used  for  its. 

'  Our  equainess  to  this*"]  That  is^  shotdd  have  made  ^s,  in  6vr 
equality  of  fortune^,  disagree  to  a  pitch  like  this,  that  one  of  us 
■Mist^He. 
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Oss.  Come  hither^  Proculeius ;  60^  and  say. 
We  purpose  her  no  shame :  give  her  what  comforts 
The  qu^ity  of  her  passion  shall  require ; 
Lest,  in^  her  greatness,  by  some  mortal  stroke 
She  do  defeat  us :  for  her  life  in  Rome 
Would  be  eternal  in  our  triumph :  Go, 
And,  with  your  speediest,  bring  us  what  she  say$. 
And  how  you  f^nd  of  her. 

Pro.  Caesar,  I  shall,  [Exit  Proculeius^ 

C<es.  Gallus,  go  you  along. — ^Where's  Dolabella, 
To  second  Proculeius  ?  [Exit  Callus. 

Agr.  Mec.  Dolabella! 

Cas.  Let  him  alone,  for  I  remember  now 
How  he*s  employed ;  he  shall  in  time  be  ready. 
Go  with  me  to  my  tent ;  where  you  shall  see 
How  hardly  1  was  drawn  into  this  war  ; 
How  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  still 
In  all  my  writings:  Go  with  me,  and  see 
What  I  can  show  in  this.    ,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.  ^ 

Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Monument. 

£n^er Cleopatba,  Charmiak,  andluxn. 

Cleo.  My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life:  'Tis  paltry  to  be  Caesar; 
Not  being  fortune,  he's  but  fortune's  knave,* 
A  minister  of  her  will ;  And  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change ; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung. 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Caesar's.^ 

4  fortune's  knave,']  The  servant  of  fortune. 

»  — — .  Jnd  it  is  great,  &c.]  The  dfficulty  of  the  passage,  if 
stay  ^Bfficulty  tiiere  be,  arises  only  fixTm  this,  that  the  act  cftmade, 
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Enter,  to  the  Gates  of  the  Monument,  pROCULSits^ 
Gallus,  and  Soldiers. 

Pro.  Caesar  sends  greeting  to  the  queen  of  Egypt  5 
And  bids  thee  study  cni  what  fair  demands 
Thou  meanest  to  have  him  grant  thee. 

Cleo.  [fTithin.^  What's  thy  name? 

Pro.  My  name  is  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  [^ffithin.^  Antony 

Did  tell  me  of  you,  bade  me  trust  you ;  but 
I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  deceiv'd. 
That  have  no  use  for  trusting.     If  your  master 
Would  have  a  queen  his  beggar,  you  must  tell  hinij 
That  majesty,  to  keep  decorum,  must 
No  less  beg  than  a  kingdom :  if  he  please 
To  give  me  conquer'd  Egypt  for  my  son. 
He  gives  me  so  much  of  mine  own,  as  I 
Will  kneel  to  him  with  thanks. 

Pro.  Be  of  good  cheer; 

You  are  fallen  into  a  princely  hand,  fear  nothiijg^ 
Make  your  full  reference  freely  to  my  lord. 
Who  is  so  full  of  grace,  that  it  flows  over 
On  all  that  need :  Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependancy ;  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqueror,  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness,^ 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneel'd  to. 

Cleo.  [Within J]  Pray  you,  tell  him 

and  the  slate  which  is  the  effect  of  suicide^  are  confounded.  Vo« 
luntaiy  deaths  says  she,  b  an  act  which  bolts  up  change ;  it  pro- 
duces a  state, 

JFhich  $kfp$,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung. 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Ccesar's, 

Wliich  has  no  longer  need  of  the  gross  and  terrene  sustenance, 
in  the  use  of  which  Caesar  and  the  beggar  are  on  a  level. 

The  speech  is  abrupt,  but  perturbation  in  such  a  state  is  surelj 
natural.    Johnson. 

^ that  will  pray  in  aid  for  Hndnessi]  Fraying  in  aid  is  a 

term  used  for  a  petition  made  in  a  court  of  justice  for  the  calling  in 
of  help  from  another  that  hath  an  interest  in  the  cause  in  question.. 

II 
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IjBiTn  his  fortune*s  vassal^  and  I  send  him 
TKe  greatness  he  has  got/    I  hourly  learn 
A  docJ:rine  of  obedience ;  and  would  gladly 
LoiSt  Rim  i*  the  face. 

Pro.  This  ni  report,  dear  lady. 

Have  comfort ;  for,  I  know,  your  plight  is  pitied 
Of  him  that  caus'd  it. 

GaL  You  see  how  easily  she  may  be  surprizM ; 
[Here  Proculeius,  and  two  of  the  Chiard,  ascend 
the  Monument  by  a  Ladder  placed  against  a 
fFindoWy  and  having  descended,  come  behind 
Cleopatra.  Some  of  the  Guard  unbar  and 
open  the  Gates. 
Guard  her  till  Caesar  come. 

[To  Proculeius  and  the  Guard.  Exit  Gallus.^ 
Iras.  Royal  queen  I 

Char.  O  Cleopatra !  thou  art  taken,  queen  I— • 
Cleo.  Quick,  quick,  good  hands. 

,    [Drawing  a  Dagger. 
Pro.  Hold,  worthy  lady,  hold: 

[Seizes  and  disarms  her^ 
Do  not  yourself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this 
Relieved,  but  not  betray'd. 

Cleo.  What,  of  death  too 

That  rids  our  dogs  of  languish  ? 

Pro.  Cleopatra, 

Do  n6t  abuse  my  master's  bounty,  by 
The  undoing  of  yourself:  let  the  world  see 
His  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  deaUi 
Will  never  let  come  forth. 

Cleo.  Where  art  thou,  deatli  > 

Come  hither,  come!  come,  come,  and  take  a  queen 
Worth  many  babes  and  beggars  I* 

^ send  him 

The  greatness  he  has  got.^  i.  e.  her  ctown  which  he  has  won, 
•  Worth  many  babes  and  beggars  /]   Why,  death,  wilt  thou  not 
rattier  seize  a  queen^  than  employ  thy  force  upon  babes  and  beggars. 
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Pro.  O,  tetnpefaiice,  lady! 

Cleo.  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat^  I'll  not  drink^  sir; 
If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary,^ 
I'll  not  sleep  neither:  This  mortal  house  I'll  ruin^ 
Do  Cfesar  what  he  can.     Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinion'd  at  your  liiaster's  court ; 
Nor  once  be  chdstis'd  with  the  sober  eye 
Of  dull  Octavia.     Shall  tbey  hoist  the  up, 
And  show  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 
Of  censuring  Rome  ?  Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt 
Be  gentle  grave  to  mel  rather  on  Nilus'  mud 
Lay  fne  stark  naked,  and  let  the  wat^-flies 
Blow  me  into  abhorring !  rather  make 
My  country's  high  pyramides  my  gibbet. 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains! 

Pro.  You  do  extend 

These  thoughts  of  horror  fuirthcr  than  you  shall 
Find  cause  in  Csesar. 

Enter  Dolabella. 

Dol.  Proculeius, 

What  thou  hast  done  thy  master  Caesar  knows. 
And  he  hath  sent  for  thee:  as  for  the  queen, 
I'll  take  her  to  my  guard. 

Pro.  So,  Dolabella, 

It  shall  content  me  best :  be  gentle  to  her.— 
To  Cassar  I  will  spealc  what  you  shalljplease, 

[To  Cleopatra. 
If  you'll  employ  me  to  him. 

Cleo.  Say,  I  would  die. 

[Exeunt  Proculeius,  and  Soldiers. 

t)ol.  Most  noble  empress,  you  have  heard  of  me? 

Cleo.  I  cannot  tell. 

Dol.  Assuredly,  you  know  me. 

Cleo.  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  have  heard,  or  known. 

^".   '  ■'  wU  once  he  nec€89ary,']  Once  maj  mean  sometimes. 
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You  laugh,  when  boys,  or  women>  tell  their  dreams; 
Is't  not  your  trick  ? 

Doi.  .  I  understatid  not,  madam. 

Cleo.  I  dream'd,  there  was  an  emperor  Antony;-^ 
O,  such  another  isleep;  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man  ! 

DoL  If  it  might  please  you, — 

Cleo.  His  face  was  as  the  heavens ;  and  therein 
stuck  • 
A  sun,  and  moon;  which  kept  their  course,  and 

lighted 
The  little  O,  the  earth* 

DoL  Most  Sovereign  creatdre,-^— 

Cleo.  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean :  his  reai^'d  arm 
Crested  the  world  :^  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb. 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.     For  his  bounty. 
There  was  no  winter  in't;  an  autumn  *twas, 
That  grew  the  mpre  by  reaping :  His  delights 
Were. dolphin-like ;  they  show'd  his  back  above 
The  element  they  liv*d  in :  In  his  livery 
Walk'd  crownsi  and  crownetS;  realms  and  islands 

were 
As  plates*  dropped  from  his  pocket. 

JDol.  Cleopatra, — 

Cleo.  Think  you,  there  was,  or  might  be,  such  a 
man 


'     ■    ■  ht»  reared  arm 
Crested  the  v)orld:']  Alluding  to  some  of  the  old  crests  in  he* 
raldry^  whfdre  a  raised  arm  on  a  wreath  was  mounted  on  the  hehnet. 

*  As  plates — ^  Mr.  Steevens  justly  interptiets  plates  to  mean 
silver  money.  It  is  a  term  in  heraldry.  The  balls  or  roundels  in 
an  escateheon  of  arms>  according  to  their  diffet'ent  colours^  have 
different  names.  If  gt^es,  or  red,  they  are  dlled  torteauxes;  if 
<)tV  or  yellow,  bezants;  if  argent,  or  white,  plates^  which  are  but- 
tons of  silver  withont  an/  impression,  but  only  prepared  for  tl^^ 
stamp. 

VOL,  VII.  K  K 
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As  this  I  dceam^d  of  2 

Dol.  Gentle  madniiy  now 

Qe^  You  lie^  up  U>  thi  hearing  of  the  god% 
But,  if  tbtrt  be>  or  ever  were  one  sadi^ 
It's  post  the  stse  of  dreamidatg :  NMure  iraats  staff 
To  vie  strange  forms'  with  fancy;  yet,,  to  imagine 
An  Antony,  were  nalure^a  piece  'gainst  fancy, 
Condemmog  shadowa  qmte> 

Dol.  Hear  nie>  good  madam: 

Your  loss  18  as  yourself,  great  i  and  you  hear  it 
As  answering  to  the  weight :  'Would  I  might  never 
O'ertake  pursu'd  success^  but  I  do  fod, 
By  the  r^xmnd  ot  youKs,  a  grief  that  shoots 
My  very  heart  at  root. 

Cleo.  I  thank  youy  air. 

Know  you»  what  Ceesar  means  to  dD  witii  me  ? 

Dol.  I  am  loath  to  teU  you  what  I  would  3ml  knanr. 

Cleo.  Nay,  pray  you,  sir,—* 

Dol.  Though  he  be  honouraUe,^ 

Cleo.  He'll  lead  me  then  in  triumph? 

D9I.  Mada0i,  hew91; 

I  know  it. 

tVithiru  Make  way  thenv^-Casaan 

Enter  C^sab,  GtALi.vs,  PaocuLBivsi^  Mbc4shas> 
Sbleucus,  and  Attendants. 

'   Obb.  Which  is  die  queen 

Of  Egypt? 

Dol.  'Tis  the  emperor,  madam. 

[CLBQVJkTRi  kaeeU. 

«  To  vie  strimgeform^'^'\  Tof»e  w«sa  tens  ^  cavdfc. 
♦  yet^  to  imagiHc 

AnAnionif,  V€renaiure*9m&ct*g(timifnmq^ 
CoHdenmiug  siadows  quke.j  The  word  |M0C<w  ^^  a  temi  9pfro^ 
furiatedto  works  of  art.  Hera  Naliue  and  FMicyprqdii€»eadi.^ir 
piece,  and  the  piece  done  by  Naiu^et  had  the  fr^t&f6D»^  Antoof 
wu  in  leal^ty  pa^  tie  she  ofdreomit^;  Im  vas  aoDra  bj^  Naknt 
thaa  Fancy  could  present  in  sleep. 
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Cces.  Arise, 

You  shall  jDOt  kneel  t— 
I  pray  you,  rise;  rise,  Egypt. 

Cleo.  Sir,  thegoda 

Win  have  it  thus ;  my  master  and  my  lord 
I  mu^  oh^.. 

Cms.  Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts : 

The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us. 
Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember 
As  things  but  done  by  chance. 

CleiK  Sole  sir  o'thewcrid, 

I  cannot  project^  mine  own  c^use  so  well 
To  make  it  olear;  but  do  confess,  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties,  which  before 
Have  often.  sham*d  our  s^l. 

Cas.  Cleopatra,  know. 

We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce : 
If  you  apply  jrourself  to  our  intents, 
(Wh)cb  tomras  you  ajre  most  gentle,)  you  shall  find 
A  benefit  in  this  change ;  but  if  you  seek 
To  lay  on  me  a  cruelty,  by  taking 
Antony's  coxn'se,  you  shall  bdreave  yourself 
Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  your  children 
To  that  destruction  which  I'll  guard  them  from. 
If  th^seon  you  reiy.     I'll  take  my  leave. 

Cleo.  And  may,  through  all  the  world:  'tis  yours; 
^nd  we 
Your  'scutcheons,  and  your  signs  of  conqoert^  sdfiall 
Hang  in  what  place  you  please.    Her^,  my  good  lord. 
C(e$.  You  shall  advise  me  in  all  for  Cleopatra. 
Cleo.  TWa  is  the  bridf  of  money,  plate,  and  jewels, 
Pam  possess'd  of:  'tis  exactly  valued ; 
Not  petty  things  admitted. — ^Where's  Sel^ucus  I 
.  «S?/.  Here,  madam. 
•  CI90.  This  is  my  treasurer;  let  him  ^)eak,  my  lord. 

^  I  cannot  project—-]  i.  e.  I  cannot  shape  or  ioxva  my  Gaoa^  ke. 
K  K  2 
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Upon  his  peril,  that  I  have  reservM 

To  myself  nothing.    Speak  the  truths  Sdeucus^ 

Sel.  Madam, 
I  had  rather  seeP  my  lips,  than,  to  my  peril. 
Speak  that  which  is  not. 

Cleo.  What  have  I  kept  ba<i  ? 

SeL  Enough  to  purchase  what  you  have  made 
known. 

Cas.  Nay,  blush  not,  Cleopatra ;  I  approve 
Your  wisdom  in  the  deed. 

Cleo.  See,  Caesar!  O,  behold. 

How  pomp  is  followed !  mine  will  now  be  yours ; 
And,  should  we  shift  estates,  yours  would  be  mine. 
The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does 
Even  make  me  wild: — O  slave,  of  no  more  trust 
Than  love  that's  hir'd! — ^What,  goest  thou  back? 

thou  shalt 
Go  back,  I  warrant  thee;  but  FU  catch  thine  eyes. 
Though  they  had  wings :  Slave,  soul-less  villain,  dog ! 
O  rarely  base  !^ 

C(es.  Good  queen,  let  us  entreat  you. 

Cleo.  O  Caesar,  what  a  wounding  shame  is  this ; 
That  thou,  vouchsafing  here  to  visit  me. 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  meek,  that  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by® 
Addition  of  his  envy !  Say,  good  Caesar, 
That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserv'd, 
Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 

«  —  seel  my  lips,']  It  means^  dose  up  my  lips  as  eftectaaHy  ti 
the  eyes  of  a  hawk  are  closed.  To  seel  hawks  was  the  technical 
term. 
^  O' rarefy  basef]  i.  e.  base  in  an  unconmion  degree, 
•  Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  6^—]  The  rateanidg  either  is, 
"  that  this  fellow  should  add  one  more  parcel  or  item  to  the  sum 
of  my  disgraces,  namely,  his  own  malice ;-  or,  "  that  this  feUow 
should  tot  up  the  sum  of  my  disgraces^  and  add  his  own  malice  td 
the  account." 
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As  we  greet  modem  fnends^  \^ithal;  arid  say. 

Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 

For  Livia,  and  Qctavia,  to  induce 

Their  mediation ;  must  I  be  unfolded 

With  one*  that  I  have  bred  ?  The  gods !  It  smites  me 

Beneath  the  fall  I  have.    Pr'ythee,  go  hence ; 

[To  Seleucus. 
Or  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance  t* — Wert  thou  a 

man. 
Thou  would'st  have  mercy  on  me. 

Cces.    .  Forbear,  Seleucus. 

[Exit  Seleucus. 

Cleo.  Be  it  known,   that  we,   the  greatest,  are 
misthought 
For  things  that  others  do;  and,  when  we  fall. 
We  answer  others'  merits^  in  our  name. 
Are  therefore  to  be  pitied. 

C^es.  Cleopatra, 

Not  what  you  have  reserved,  nor  what  acknowledged. 
Put  we  i*  the  roll  of  conquest :  still  be  it  yours. 
Bestow  it  at  your  pleasure ;  and  believe, 
Caesar's  no  merchant,  to  make  prize  with  you 
Of  things  that  merchants  sold.  Therefore  be  cheer'd ; 
Make  not  your  thoughtsyour  prisons :  no,  dear  queen ; 
For  we  intend  so  to  dispose  you,  as 
Yourself  shall  give  us  counsel.    Feed,  and  sleep : 

9  , modem  friends^  Modem  means  here,  as  it  generally 

(does  in  these  plays,  common  or  ordinary, 

*  With  one^  With,  in  the  present  instance,  has  the  power  of  by. 

*  Through  t/ie  ashes  of  my  chance :]  Or  forivnc.  The  meaning 
is,  Be^pne,  or  I  shall  exert  that  royal  spirit  which  I  had  in  my 
prosperity,  in  spite  of  the  imbecility  of  my  present  weak  condition. 

*  We  answer  others*  merits — ]  As  demerits  was  often  ased,  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  as  synonymous  to  merit,  so  merit  might  have 
been  used  in  the  sense  which  we  now  affix  to  demerit  j  or  the 
meaning  may  he  only,  we  are  called  tp  account,  and  to  answer  in 
pur  own  names  fpF  flc^*^  with  which  oth^rs^j  ratlicr  than  we,  deserve 
to  b^  charged, 
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Our  care  and  pity  is  so  tmich  Aipon  y<m, 
That  we  remain  ycmr  friend ;  And  so  adieuu 

Cleo.  My  master,  and  my  kwd  \ 

CcBs.  Ndtdo:  A£eiL 

\Exelinlb  Cjbsab,  tfUA  his  Train. 

Cleo.  He  words  me,  gii'ls^  he  ^ords  die,  that  I 
should  not 
Be  noble  to  myself :  bat  haik  thee,  Chairmian. 

[^ff^fdspers  CnXKUtAN. 

Iras.  Finish,  good  lady ;  the  bright  day  is  done. 
And  we  are  for  the  dart 

Qeo.  Hie  thee  again : 

I  have  spcke  already,  and  it  is  provided ; 
Go,  put  it  to  the  h^ste. 

Char.  Madam,  I  will. 

Re-enter  Dolabslx^a* 

DoL  Where  is  the  queen  ? 

Char.  Behold,  sir.  [Exit  Charmian. 

Cleo.  Dolabella  ? 

DoL  Madam,  as  thereto  sworn  by  your  cdmmand. 
Which  my  love  mates  religion  to  obey, 
I  tell  you  this :  'Caesar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journey;  and,  within  three  days. 
You  with  your  clmdren  will  he  send  before : 
Make  your  best  use  of  this :  I  have  perfbnn'd 
Your  pleasure,  and  my  promise. 

Cleo.  Dolabella, 

I  shall  remain  your  debtor. 

Dol.  I  your  servant. 

Adieu,  good  queen  ;  I  must  attend  on  Caesar. 

Cleo.  Farewell,  and  thanks.    [Exit  Dol.]   Now, 
Iras,  what  think'st  tnou  ? 
Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shalt  be  shown 
In  Rmne,  as  well  as  I:  mechanidi  slaves 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view;  in  their  thick  breaths. 
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Rank  of  gross  diet^  shall  we  be  enclouded^ 
And  forced  to  Ariank  their  vapour. 

Iras.  The  gods  forbid ! 

Cleo.  Nay,  ''tis  most  certain,  Iras:  Saucy  lictors 
,  Wai  catch  at  us,  like  strumpets;  and  scald  rhymers* 
Ballad  us  out  o*tune:  the  quick  comedians^ 
Extemporally  will  -stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexancfaian  revels ;  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  Tshall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness** 
F  the  posture  of  a  whore. 

Iras.  O  the  good  gods ! 

Cleo.  Nay,  that  is  certain. 

Iras.  I'll  never  see  it;  for,  I  am  sure,  my  nails 
Are  stronger  than  mine  eyes. 

Cleo.  Why,  that's  the  way 

To  fool  thdr  preparation,  and  to  conquer 
Tlieir  most  absord  intents. — ^Now,  Charmian?— 

Enter  Charmia^. 

Show  me,  mymomen,  like  a  queen; — Gofetdi 
My  best  attires; — ^I  am  again  for  Cydnus, 
To  meet  Mark  Antony  :--^rrah,  Iras,  go.— 
Now,  noble  Cfaarmian,  we'll  despatch  indeed: 
And,  when  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  I'll  give  thee 

leave 
To  play  till  dooms-day. — Bring  our  crown  and  aH. 
Wherefore's  this  noise  ? 

[Exit  Ikas.     a  Noise  within. 

♦  — .  and  scald  rhymen']   Scald  was  a  word  of  contempt  im- 
plying poverty,  disease,  and  filth. 

*  —  the  quick  comedians — ]  .  The  Bvely,  inventive,  quick" 
fitted  comedians. 

«  —  lojf  my  greatness'^'}  The  parts  of  women  were  acted  oil 
the  stage  by  boys. 
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Enter  one  of  the  Guard. 

Guard.  Here  is  a  rural  fellow. 

That  will  not  be  denied  your  highness'  presence; 
He  brings  you  figs. 

Cleo.  Let  him  come  in.   How  poor  an  instrument 

l^Exit  Guard. 
May  do  a  noble  deed !  he  brings  me  liberty. 
My  resolution's  plac'd,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me:  Now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  marble-constant :  now  the  fleeting  moon^ 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 

Re-enter  Guard,  with  a  Clown  bringing  a  Basket. 

Guard,  This  is  the  man. 

Cleo.  Avoid,  and  leave  him.  [Exit  Guard. 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nihis*  there. 
That  kills  and  pains  not? 

Clown.  Truly  I  have  him :  but  I  would  not  be  the 

Earty  that  should  desire  you  to  touch  him,  for  his 
iting  is  immortal;  those,  th^t  da  die  of  it,  do  sel- 
dom or  never  recover. 

Cleo,  Remember'st  thou  any  that  have  died  on't? 
Clown^  V^ry  many,  men  and  women  too.  1  heard 
of  one  of  them  no  longer  than  yesterday :  a  very 
honest  woman,  but  something  given  to  lie;  as  a  wo- 
m^n  should  not  do,  but  in  the  way  of  honesty:  how 
she  died  of  the  biting  of  it,  what  pain  she  felt,-p^ 
Truly,  she  mjikes  ^  very  good  report  o'  the  worm: 
But  he  that  wilt  believe  all  that  they  say,  shall  never 

^  '    -■    now  the  fleeting  moon-^li  Fleeting  is  inconstant. 

• t^  pretty  worm  of  Nilus — ]    fVonn  is  the  Teutonicfc 

word  for  serpent;  we  havethe  blind-worm  and  slow-worm  still  in 
pur  language,  and  the  Norwegians  call  an  enormous  monster,  ijee^ 
Bpmetimes  in  the  Northern  oceapj  the  sea-worm. 
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1)6  saved  by  half  that  they  do:  But  this  is  most  fal- 
lible, the  worm's  an  odd  worm. 

Cleo.  Get  thee  hence;  farewell. 

Clown.  I  wish  you  all  joy  of  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Farewell.  [Clown  sets  down  the  Basket. 

Clown.  You  must  think  this^  look  you,  that  the 
worm  will  do  his  kind.® 

Cleo.  Ay,  ay;  farewell. 

Clown.  Look  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
but  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people;  for,  indeed^ 
there  is  no  goodness  in  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Take  thou  no  care ;  it  shall  be  heeded. 

Clown.  Very  good:  give  it  nothing,  I  pray  you, 
for  it  is  not  worth  the  feeding. 

Cleo.  Will  it  eat  me? 

Clown.  You  must  not  think  I  am  so  simple,  but  I 
know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a  woman :  I  know, 
that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  the  devil  dress 
her  not.  But,  truly,  these  same  whoreson  devils  do 
the  gods  great  harm  in  their  women ;  for  in  every 
ten  that  they  make,  the  devils  mar  five. 

Cleo.  Well,  get  thee  gone ;  farewell. 

Clown.  Yes,  forsooth;  I  wish  you  joy  of  the 
worm,  [EociL 

Re-enter  Ibas,  with  a  Robe^  Crown,  &c. 

Cleo.  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown;  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me:  Now  no  more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip: — 
Yare,  yare,*  good  Iras ;  quick. — Methinks,  I  hear 
Antony  call;  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  mv  noble  act;  1  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Caesar,  whiph  the  gods  give  men 

•  -TT-r  tnV/  do  Ms  kindJ]   The  serpent  ^'ijl  act  accordii^  to  U^ 
nature. 
**  Yare,  yarcA  i.  e.  make  haste,  be  nimble,  be  ready. 
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To  excuse  their  aAfcr  wradi:  Hittband^  I  come: 

Now  to  that  name  my  coura^  prore.Riy  tkle ! 
I  am  fire^  and  ain  vky  other  dements 
I  give  to  baser  life.— So,— -have  you  done  ? 
Cmae  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips. 
FWeweU,  Idnd  Chanxuant-^IraSy  loi^  farewell. 

[J^isses  them.     Ira^  folk  mnd  die$. 
Have  I  the  aspidk  in  my  lips?*  Dk^st  fidl?^ 
If  tfaoQ  and  nature  oan  so  gently  part, 
Tt^  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pindh, 
Which  hurts,  and  is  desir'd.     Dost  thou  lie  still? . 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tdl'st  the  worl^ 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

Char.  Dissolve,  thick  i£md,  and  raia;  itiat  I  m^ 
say, 
^nie  gods  themselves  do  weepl 

Clto.  This  proves  me  basc^: 

If  she  fil^t  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He'll  make  demand  of  her;^  and  spend  that  kiss. 
Which   is   my  heaven   to   have.     Come,   mcHtal 
w^etdi, 
[To  the  Asp^  which  she  applies  to  her  Breasts 
With  thy  sharp  t^th  this  knot  intrinsioate  . 
Of  life  at  once  untie:  poor  venomous  fool. 
Be  angry,  and  despatch.     O,  could'st  thou  speak ! 
That  I  might. hear  thee  call  great  Caesar,  ass 
Unpolicied!* 

*  Hofoe  I  the  aspich  in  my  fipsf^  Art  my  lips  poisoh*d  by  the 
aspidc^  that  my  kiss  has  destroyed  thee  ? 

^  — ^*  DostJkUf]  Iras  most  be  sui^>osed  to  have  applied  an  a^ 
to  her  arm  while  her  mistress  was  settling  her  dress,  or  I  know 
not  why  she  should  fall  so  soon.     Steevens. 

*  He'll  make  demand  of  her;']  He  wijl  enquire  of  hertxSnceming 
me,  and  kisB  iier  for  giving  liini  intdligenoe. 

*  ■  ■'     ■  ass 

.  Unpolicied !]  i.  e.  an  ass  without  more  policy  than  to  leaye  the 
mean»  of  dea^  wrdiin  my  reach^  and  thereby  deprive  his  ti'ium^h 
of  its  noblest  decoration,  ,  * 
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€kan  O  easteni  star ! 

Cleo.  Peace,  peace! 

Ddrt  thoa  fiot  tee  my  bafcy  at  my  breast. 
That  sucks  the  nur«  Asleep  i 

Char.  O,  break !  O,  break  i 

Cleo.  As  sweet  as  bahii,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gen- 
tle,— 
O  Antony ! — Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too  i —  • 

[jApplying  another  Asp  to  her  Arm. 
What  should  I  stay-—        [^Falls  on  a  Bed,  and  dies. 

Char^  In  this  wild  world? — So,  fare  thee  well.-— 
Now  boast  thee,  deatl;i !  ta  tihy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unpafallel'd, — Dowtiy  wirtdows,  close;* 
And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld 
Of  eyes  again  so  royal !  Your  crown's  awry ; 
1*11  mend  it,  and  then  play.^ 

Enter  the  Guard,  rushing  in. 

1  Gz^rrf.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 
Char.  Speak  softly,  wake  her  not 

1  Guard.  Caesar  hath  sent — 
Char.  Too  slow  a  messenger. 

[Applies  the  Asp, 
O,  come;  apace,  despatch:  I  partly  feel  thee. 

1  Guard.  Approach,  ho !  All's  not  well :  Caesar's 

beguil'd. 

2  Guard.  There's  Dolabelia  sent  from  Caesar; — 

call  him. 


^ Downif  windows,  dose;']   Channiati,  in  saying  thiirtmitt 

be  conceived  to  dose  Cleopatra*8  eyes^  one  of  the  fac9t  ceiemonieB 
performed  toward  a  d«id  body. 

^ and  then  play.]  i.  e.  play  her  part  in  this  tragick  scene 

by  destroying  herself:  or  she  may  mean,  that  having  perfbnned 
her  last  office  for  her  mistress,  she  will  acoqpt  the-permissiOD  given 
her  before^  to  *'  play  till  doomsday.** 
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1  Guard.  What  work  is  here? — Channian^  is  this 

well  done? 
Char.  It  is  well  done^  and  fitting  {or  a  princess 
Descended  of  so  many  royal  kings. 
Ah,  soldier!  IDies. 

Enter  Dolabella^ 

Dol.  How  goes  it  hare  ? 

2  Gtiard.  All  dead. 

Dol.  Caesar,  thy  thoughts 

Touch  their  effects  in  this :  Thyself  art  coming 
To  see  performed  the  dreaded  act,  which  thou 
So  sought'st  to  hinder. 

Within.  A  way  there,  way  for  Caesar ! 

Enter  C^sar,  and  Attendants. 

tool.  O,  sir,  you  are  too  sure  an  augurer ; 
That  you  did  fear,  is  done. 

Cas.  Bravest  at  the  last: 

She  levell'd  at  our  purposes,  and,  being  royal. 
Took  her  own  way. — ^The  manner  of  their  deaths  ? 
I  do  not  see  them  bleed. 

Dol.  Who  was  last  with  them  \ 

I  Guard.  A  simple  countryman,  that  brought  her 
figs ;      • 
This  was  his  basket^ 

CtBs.  PoisonM  then. 

1  Guard.  O  Caesar, 

This  Charmian  lived  but  now;  she  stood,  and  spake: 
I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress;  tremblingly  she  stood. 
And  on  the  sudden  dropp'd. 

Cies.  O  noble  weakness  !--«i 

If  thcfy  had  pwallow'd  poison,  'twould  appear 
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By  external  swelling :  but  she  looks  like  sleep. 
As  she  would  catch  ianother  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

DoL  Here,  on  her  breast. 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown  :• 
The  like  is  on  her  arm. 

1  Gitard.  This  is  an  aspick*s  trail:  and  these  fig- 
leaves 
Have  slime  upon  them,  such  as  the  aspick  leaves 
Upon  the  caves  of  Nile. 

Cies.  Most  probable. 

That  so  she  died;  for  her  physician  tells  me, 
She  hath  pursu'd  conclusions  infinite^ 
Of  easy  ways  to  die.-*-Take  up  her  bed; 
And  bear  her  women  from  the  monument:—* 
She  shall  be  buried  by  her  Antony : 
No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip^  in  it 
A  pair  so  famous.     High  events  as  these 
Strike  those  that  make  them  :  and  their  story  is 
No  less  in  pity,  than  his  glory,*  which 
Brought  them  to  be  lamented.     Our  army  shall. 
In  solemn  show,  attend  this  funeral ; 
And  then  to  Rome. — Come,  Dolabella,  see 
High  order  in  this  great  solemnity.  [^Exeunt.^ 

•——«om«^At«g  blown:]  The  fLeah  is  somswhat  puffed  or  sxooln. 

*  She  hath  pursued  conclusions  infinite'-^']  To  pursue  conclusions, 
k  to  try  experiments^ 

*  — — .  shall  clip — ^]  i.  e.  infold. 
* their  story  is 

No  less  in  pity,  than  his  glory,  &c.]  i.  e.  the  narrative  of  such 
events  demands  not  less  compassion  for  the  suflferers^  than  gloiy  on 
the  part  of  him  who  brought  on  their  sufferings. 

^  This  plaj  keeps  curiosity  always  hxxsy,  and  the  passions  always 
interested.  The  continual  huny  of  the  action^  the  variety  of  in- 
cidents^ and  the  quick  succession  of  one  personage  to  anotner^  calt 
the  mind  forward  without  intermission  from  the  first  Act  to  the 
last.  But  the  power  of  delighting  is  derived  principally  from  the 
fiequent  changes  of  the  sce^e;  for^  except  the  feminine  arts>  some 
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of  whid)  9»  tern  loMT,  vbieh  jk^tisb  Ctoogaim,  n&  ehaiftciet 
is  very  strongly  discrimiDated.  Upton,  who  did  not  easily  miss 
what  he  desired  to  find,  has  discovered  that  the  language  of  Anton  j 
is,  with  great  skill  and  learnings  made  pompoaa  fmd  supefh,  ae* 
oordiof  to  his  real  prartiee.  But  I  think  his  diction  not  dUtin« 
guishaUe  from  that  «f  othert :  the  loo^t  tumid  speeoh  ia  the  ptaf 
is  that  which  Csesar  niakes  to  Octavia. 

The  events^  of  which  the  principrf  are  described  according  to 
UMioryv  are  prodoced  without  any  art  of  comnecti«n  or  caie  of  dis- 
position.    JoilNSOK. 
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